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To  avoid  the  semblance  of  a  textbook,  and  to  minimize  expense,  this  book  has  few  footnotes  and 
no  detailed  bibliography.  Where  no  source  is  given,  care  was  used  in  determining  the  facts,  and  all 
sources  are  believed  to  be  as  reliable  as  possible.  Any  evidence  of  mis-statement  of  fact  will  be 
graciously  acknowledged. 


Foreword 

V^/XEN  TO  JETS  does  not  presume  to  be  a  complete  history;  rather  it  attempts 
to  epitomize  the  valiant  DeKalb  County  story  from  the  time  of  the  Indians  to  the 
present.  It  can  not  possibly  include  the  names  and  deeds  of  all  the  dedicated  souls 
who,  across  the  generations,  have  wrought  faithfully  to  make  their  own  locale  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  a  finer  place  in  which  to  live.  Men  of  the  cloth,  teachers,  in- 
dustrialists, farmers — in  fact  all  who  conscientiously  labor — have  woven  their  ideals 
and  hopes  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  tapestry  called  life. 

For  condensation  and  uniformity,  it  was  necessary  to  shorten  some  of  the  original 
copy.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  names  of  every  five-generation  family,  past  and 
present,  can  not  be  included.  Obviously  much  must  be  left  to  a  later  edition  for 
which  editors,  artists,  business  managers,  and  remuneration  may  miraculously  appear. 

For  some  years  teachers,  librarians,  and  other  citizens  have  wanted  a  recent 
DeKalb  History.  Sensing  this  desire  and  feeling  the  need  themselves,  the  Board 
appointed  a  Supervisors'  Historical  Committee.  This  committee  asked  Harriet  Davy 
to  undertake  the  huge  task  of  sorting,  editing,  and  assembling  the  old  and  new 
material  to  be  included  in  such  a  history.  The  preface  to  this  book  shows  the  aim 
and  some  of  the  many  difficulties  encountered  in  this  task.  It  breathes  the  love  for 
and  pride  in  DeKalb  County  which  motivated  Mrs.  Davy  in  her  long,  painstaking 
accomplishment.  It  is  hoped  this  love  and  pride  will  be  transmitted  to  readers  as 
they  traverse  in  imagination  DeKalb  County's  years  from  Oxen  to  Jets. 

In  turn,  Louis  E.  Lloyd,  Orville  Shipman,  and  J.  A.  Spickerman  have  served  as 
chairmen  of  the  Supervisors'  Historical  Committee.  Toward  the  success  of  the  book, 
all  have  labored  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  For  some  years  Rupert  Jordan  has 
done  yeoman's  service  as  counsellor.  In  April,  1963,  Olaf  Jossendal  of  Milan  Town- 
ship was  added  to  the  roster  of  committee  members. 

Harriet  Wilson  was  born  in  Hinsdale,  in  nearby  DuPage  County,  the  daughter  of 
the  Reverend  George  H.  Wilson  and  Harriet  Knight  Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson  was  pastor 
of  the  Hinsdale  Union  Church  for  nine  years  and  the  DeKalb  Congregational  Church 
from  1900  to  1909. 

So  it  was  in  1900  that  she  first  came  to  DeKalb  and,  as  a  pupil,  entered  the 
"Training  School"  the  year  Northern  opened  and  in  the  original  N.I.  "castle  on 
the  hill,"  now  the  Administration  Building.  While  a  student  in  "DeKalb  Town- 
ship High  School"  she  came  to  know  Ben  Davy  who  was  senior  class  president, 
captain  of  the  basketball  team,  captain  of  the  baseball  team,  and  first  president 
of  the  student  body  in  the  "new"  high  school  (the  building  minus  the  clock).  Six 
years  after  high  school  graduation  she  became  Mrs.  Davy. 

She  attended  Rockford  College  and  was  graduated  from  Northwestern  University. 
For  nine  years  she  taught  English  in  DeKalb  High  School.  Her  marriage  to  Mr.  Davy 
took  place  at  her  brother's  home  in  Hinsdale  in  1912.  There  were  two  sons.  John 
Wilson  Davy  ("Jack")  died  in  1942  at  the  age  of  28.  Allen  Knight  Davy  is  a  lawyer. 
There  are  three  grandchildren — Marilyn,  Christine,  and  Jon  Knight  Davy. 

For  many  years  Harriet  Davy  was  an  active  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  She  was  a  charter  member  of  County  Panhellenic  and  DeKalb  Drama 
Club.  After  her  husband's  death  in  September,  1958,  Mrs.  Davy  finished  the  last 
26  months  of  his  16  years  as  Circuit  Clerk  and  Recorder  of  DeKalb  County. 
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vri1  From  Oxen  to  Jets 

Luella  Custer  Bybuth  (Mrs.  Martin  E.)  formerly  of  DeKalb,  now  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  contributed  the  pen  and  ink  drawings  for  the  book's  end  sheets  and  the  ten 
division  pages.  She  designed  the  jacket  and  the  lay-outs  for  the  pages  containing 
photographs.  She  also  prepared  the  photographs  for  the  engraver. 

Luella  Custer  was  born  in  Pontiac,  Illinois.  She  secured  her  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Education  from  Illinois  State  Normal  University.  She  majored  in  art  and  home 
economics  and  taught  these  subjects  before  coming  to  DeKalb  High  School.  Here, 
besides  her  classroom  activities,  Mrs.  Bybuth  supervised  the  art  work  and  photog- 
raphy on  the  year  book  for  five  years. 

Additional  art  training  was  secured  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  in  Albu- 
querque, and  at  the  Corcoran  School  of  Art  and  George  Washington  University  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  For  the  purpose  of  study  she  spent  nine  months  copying  portraits 
at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  She  has  exhibited  paintings  in  art  shows  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Dr.  William  P.  Froom,  director  of  Regional  Services  at  Northern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, has  served  as  technical  adviser  and  statistician  for  the  project. 

Dr.  Froom  was  born  in  Chicago.  He  attended  Wheaton  Community  High  School 
and  earned  his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  Northwestern  University, 
majoring  in  journalism.  He  received  his  Ed.D.  degree  from  Indiana  University. 
Before  joining  the  N.I.U.  staff  in  1947,  Dr.  Froom  had  served  on  active  duty  with 
the  U.S.  Army  (1943-46)  with  the  Education  sub-commission  of  the  Allied  Com- 
mission in  Rome,   Italy. 

Prior  to  this  military  service,  Dr.  Froom  had  taught  English  and  journalism  at 
Monmouth  High  School  and  Thornton  Township  High  School  and  Junior  College. 
He  had  also  been  an  instructor  in  English  at  Knox  College. 

Frank  McCoy  has  had  many  years  of  sales  experience  and  business  management. 
He  has  travelled  widely  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  Born  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  he  has  resided  in  the  Chicago  area  in  recent  years.  Faced  with  the  need  for  a 
balanced  budget  and  sound  sales  procedures,  the  committee  feels  most  fortunate  in 
having  had  the  services  of  Frank  McCoy. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  had  to  be  done 
on  a  curtailed  time  and  money  budget.  The  writers  tried  to  retain  some  of  the 
essence  of  earlier  volumes  on  DeKalb  County  history.  They  urge  readers  who  are 
interested  to  go  to  libraries  to  supplement  what  this  history  gives.  Looking  through 
Boies'  History  of  DeKalb  County,  7868,  the  1871  Atlas,  C.  W.  Marsh's  Recollections 
1837-1910,  and  the  Somonauk  Book  by  Patten  and  Graham,  1928,  would  be  rewarding, 
as  would  a  perusal  of  the  Chronicle  Souvenir  of  December  23,  1899,  published  by 
the  Joseph  F.  Glidden  Publishing  Company,  Clinton  Rosette,  editor.  There  is  a 
Portrait  and  Biographical  Album  of  DeKalb  County  published  in  1885.  This  includes  not 
only  county  citizens  but  also  presidents  of  the  United  States  and  governors  of  Illinois 
to  the  time  of  publication.  Another  early  book  is  The  Voters  and  Taxpayers  of  DeKalb 
County,  Illinois-  1876,  (with  DeKalb  Business  Directory). 

The  two  volumes  by  Professor  Lewis  M.  Gross  Past  and  Present  of  DeKalb  County, 
published  in  1907,  are  the  most  pretentious.  They  are  elegant  with  splendid  gold- 
leafed  edges,  fine  bindings  and  paper.  It  is  said  that  people  paid  100  dollars  to  have 
their  pictures  included  in  these  tomes  and  for  their  money  received  the  two  volumes 
and  a  photograph  of  themselves.  Otherwise,  the  books  sold  for  ten  dollars  each. 
Professor  Gross,  for  some  years  county  superintendent  of  schools,  spent  20  years 
collecting  the  material  for  the  long,  pictorial  volumes.  Mrs.  Davy  said,  "The  style 
may  seem  quaint  now,  but  it  is  dignified  and  syntactical;  it  reflects  that  sense  of 
humor  possessed  by  the  mentally  alert;  the  contents  are  as  nearly  authentic  as  was 
then  possible." 


Foreword  ix 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  Gross'  book  he  wrote,  "We  are  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  men  and  women  who  were  our  worthy  forebears  and  pioneers  who,  by 
dint  of  courage  and  personal  sacrifice,  made  this  little  area  we  call  DeKalb  County  to 
'blossom  as  the  rose'  and  give  us  a  portion  of  that  heroism  that  makes  us  even  as 
good  as  we  are.  The  task  we  assume  to  record  the  deeds  of  our  pioneers  whom  we 
knew  face  to  face,  and  learned  from  their  interesting  story,  is  a  pleasant  one,  but 
not  so  easy  as  we  at  first  thought.  To  sit  down  and  talk  with  the  few  who  still  re- 
main of  those  who  left  the  old  eastern  homes  between  1835  and  1845  to  settle  here, 
is  pleasant  indeed,  but  to  connect  those  incidents  and  make  a  complete  story  is 
quite  a  different  thing."  "And  so  we  found  it  60  years  later,"  adds  the  present  editor. 

This  kaleidoscope  of  the  past,  incomplete  though  it  be,  is  a  blending  of  the  mo- 
mentous and  the  trivial  which  make  up  the  fabric  of  life  everywhere.  This  panorama 
which  unfolded  across  approximately  130  years  is  merely  a  sketchy  prelude  to  the 
opportunities  and  achievements  which  future  centuries  could  bring.  Our  hope  is 
that  readers  may  sense  a  keener  acquaintance  with  the  past  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  ideals,  hopes,  sacrifices  and  achievements  of  their  forebears.  All  that 
the  past  has  lavished  upon  the  present  generation  should  not  be  taken  for  granted. 
One  recalls  Jeremiah's  admonition,  "Stand  by  the  road,  and  look  and  ask  for  the  old 
paths,  where  the  good  way  is,  and  walk  in  it,  and  find  rest  for  your  souls." 


Preface 

"The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage" 
wrote  the  Psalmist. 


HOSE  of  us  who  have  lived  in  DeKalb  County  the  greater  part  of  our  lives  re- 
alize how  inextricably  the  past  and  the  present  are  blended  and  we  sense  our  goodly 
heritage. 

In  this  homespun  account,  we  wish  to  point  out  how  the  past  of  DeKalb  County 
is  only  prologue  to  its  promising  future.  We  could  have  called  the  book,  "A  Prelude 
to  Progress."  But  we  felt  that  From  Oxen  to  Jets  has  a  more  factual  connotation  as 
we  attempt  to  present  a  panoramic  view  of  the  passing  generations  and  an  insight 
into  future  decades. 

It  is  impossible,  in  space  limitations,  to  cover  the  many  contributions  to  our 
total  background  and  all  the  facets  of  our  daily  living,  but  we  have  attempted  to 
impart  the  essence  of  life  in  DeKalb  County  which  to  us  seems  most  vital.  We  have 
sought  to  interpret  our  towns  and  cities  through  the  geographical  backdrop  of 
townships  and,  in  some  respects,  their  proximity  to  Chicago.  We  could  not  dis- 
regard topography,  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  educational  advantages,  the  importance 
of  many  and  varied  industries  and  the  great  benefactors  who  sensed  the  "tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men  which  leads  on  to  fortune."  That  fortune  has  been  not  only  eco- 
nomic but  also  the  spiritual  heritage  and  the  educational  opportunity. 

An  earlier  county  historian  phrased  it  thus:  "We  are  prone  to  forget  the  valiant 
self-sacrificing  pioneers  and  early  settlers  who,  amid  privations  and  dangers,  founded 
an  empire  in  the  wilderness  and  thus  made  possible  the  comfort  and  blessings  of  the 
civilization  we  enjoy  today.  Heirs  of  the  past,  we  are  also  its  debtors;  it  is  fitting 
that  we  often  recall  to  grateful  remembrance  the  early  settlers  to  whom  the  later 
generations  are  under  so  many  and  lasting  obligations."  l 

The  general  patterns  of  our  frontier  communities  were  similar.  "It  all  began 
with  the  Indians";  eventually  the  first  white  settlers  arrived;  then  followed  the 
building  of  log  cabins,  churches,  school-houses  in  the  township  sections  numbered 
"16"  and  set  aside  for  that  purpose.  The  land  was  cleared  and  homesteads  started. 
There  were  conflicts  with  the  Indians,  arguments  over  court  house  and  college  sites. 
There  was  the  establishment  of  stations  of  the  "underground  railroad"  on  the  part 
of  fervent  abolitionists.  Having  steam  engines  run  on  iron  rails — thus  supplanting 
oxteams  and  crude  horsedrawn  vehicles,  was  part  of  the  common  pattern. 

In  the  present  decade  which  finds  us  in  a  disturbingly  chaotic  world,  we  are 
prompted  to  ask  about  our  own  DeKalb  County  as  reputedly  did  the  lady  from 
Boston's  Beacon  Street,  "Why  travel?  I'm  already  here." 


Clinton  Rosette  in  the  DeKalb  County  Illustrated  Souvenir  book  published  in  1899  by  the 
Joseph  F.  Glidden  Publishing  Company. 
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Profile  of  DeKalb  County 


"  These  are  the  gardens  of  the  Desert,  these 
The  unshorn  fields,  boundless  and  beautiful 
For  which  the  speech  of  England  has  no  name — 
The  Prairies,  I  behold  them  for  the  first, 
And  my  heart  swells  while  the  dilated  sight 
Takes  in  the  encircling  vastness  .   .   ." 

UO  WROTE  our  first  great  American  poet 
when,  in  1833,  he  visited  his  brother  Cyrus 
in  Princeton,  Illinois.  The  beauty  of  the 
"airy  undulations"  contrasted  unforgettably 
with  the  familiar  Berkshire  Hills  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant's  native  Massachusetts. 

In  attempting  a  profile  of  DeKalb  County 
the  reader  can  rely  on  the  end-sheets,  division 
pages,  and  jacket  with  their  detailed  conno- 
tations— to  illuminate  and  supplement  the 
copy.  Personalities,  families,  situations  here 
presented,  should  prove  engaging  because  in 
an  historic  way  they  are  either  typical  or 
unusual. 

In  certain  aspects  the  past  and  present 
are  inextricably  blended.  Surely  the  future 
descends  much  faster  than  it  once  seemed 
to  do.  Nothing  good  nor  great  that  ever 
reached  this  county  did  it  painlessly.  Lest 
one  take  too  much  for  granted,  a  brief  flash- 
back into  earlier  years  may  well  serve  to  give 
time  for  thoughtful  appreciation. 

Dr.  Loren  Caldwell's  resume  which  ap- 
pears later  in  this  book  takes  us  into  the 
remote  past:  "the  geology  of  DeKalb  County 
was  formed  by  Nature's  architect  long  before 
humans  roamed  our  countryside.  One  and 
one-half  billion  years  of  'changing  times' 
formed  the  surface  and  subsurface  rocks  of 
this  very  fertile  country.  Geologic  processes 
operated  in  many  ways  to  form  the  horizontal 
rock  strata,  the  glacial  drift  blanket,  and  the 
undulating  topography  of  DeKalb  County's 
verdant  terrain." 

Millions  of  years  and  innumerable  dino- 
saurs after  the  beginning  of  time,  "Indians" 
occupied  the  Americas.  Supposedly,  they 
came  into  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  a 
series  of  migrations  from  Asia  via  the  Bering 


Strait.  Bringing  with  them  their  neolithic 
culture,  the  several  waves  of  migration  are 
said  to  account  for  the  many  native  lin- 
guistic families. 

When  the  first  French  settlers  who  arrived 
in  1690  found  this  part  of  the  country  in- 
habited by  the  Illini  Indians,  they  called  it 
Illinois.  They  established  trading  posts  along 
the  lakes  and  rivers.  In  1713  the  country 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  1778 
these  colonies  under  George  Rogers  Clark 
conquered  this  land  from  the  British.  Ac- 
cording to  an  ordinance  of  1787  the  territory 
was  divided  into  five  parts,  one  of  which  was 
Illinois.  It  was  organized  as  a  separate  ter- 
ritory and  became  a  state  in  1818. 

It  is  reported  that  in  1832  a  small  army  of 
U.S.  troops  under  General  Winfield  Scott 
pursued  Black  Hawk's  marauding  bands  from 
headquarters  at  Fort  Dearborn  (Chicago), 
crossed  the  Fox  River  near  St.  Charles  and 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Kishwaukee 
(then  "Sycamore"  River).  They  found  such 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  region  that  they  made 
homes  there.  In  the  same  year,  1832,  Black 
Hawk's  forces  were  victorious  over  the  little 
army  of  U.S.  troops.  Enroute  to  Ottawa  for 
reorganization,  they  encamped  overnight  in 
Paw  Paw  Grove. 

In  1833,  hunters  from  the  Ottawa  region 
in  search  of  game  penetrated  into  the  south- 
ern part  of  what  later  became  DeKalb 
County.  They  found  the  Indians  irate  over 
their  defeat  and  sufficiently  numerous  to 
make  the  Whites  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

By  spring  and  summer  of  1834,  three  or 
four  stout  hearted  individuals  made  exploring 
expeditions  into  this  section  of  the  county. 
Among  them  was  Frederick  Decatur  Love 
who  subsequently  became  a  leading  citizen. 
Returning  temporarily  to  his  home  on  the 
Fox  River,  Love  came  back  to  DeKalb  a 
year  or  two  later.  A  Mr.  Hollenback  who 
had  been  driven  from  his  home  near  Newark 
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during  the  Indian  War  came  through  Som- 
onauk,  Lost  Grove,  and  Sycamore.  He  made 
a  claim  in  settlers'  fashion  to  a  spot  in  Squaw 
Grove  which  he  thus  named  because  of  the 
many  squaws  who  were  encamped  there 
while  the  braves  were  off  on  hunting  ex- 
peditions. 

This  same  year  a  mail  route  from  Chicago 
to  John  Dixon's  home  on  the  Rock  River 
was  established  across  the  southern  part  of 
the  county.  A  log  hut  was  built  as  a  station 
house  on  this  line  at  the  crossing  of  Somonauk 
Creek.  This  was  probably  the  first  white 
man's  home  built  in  the  county.  Whoever 
lived  in  it  soon  abandoned  it.  Charmed  by 
the  description  Hollenback  gave  of  the  at- 
tractions of  this  section,  William  Sebree 
moved  in  from  the  South  and  found  the 
cabin  empty.  It  was  soon  occupied  by  a  Mr. 
Robinson  who  lived  in  it  a  few  months  then 
sold  to  Reuben  Root  who  kept  a  tavern  in 
it  during  the  following  year.  Subsequently 
it  became  the  property  of  the  Beveridge 
family. 

Mr.  Sebree,  a  Virginian,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  white  settler  to  become  a  per- 
manent resident.  He  brought  with  him  a 
large  family  and  a  drove  of  stock.  For  a  few 
days  they  lived  in  a  deserted  Indian  wigwam; 
then  he  built  a  more  substantial  shelter 
which  the  family  used  until  a  solid  double 
log-cabin  was  erected.  This  remained  the 
home  for  a  large  family  and  served  as  a 
stopping  place  for  travellers  for  nearly  20 
years. 

Treaties  with  the  Indians,  made  several 
years  before  early  settlements  had  been 
established,  prepared  the  way  for  the  white 
man's  habitation  of  northern  Illinois,  and 
Shabbona  played  a  leading  role  in  the  dra- 
matic story  of  the  white  man's  coming  to 
this  area. 

The  first  of  treaties  affecting  our  region 
was  made  November  3,  1804,  resulting  from 
negotiations  in  St.  Louis  between  General 
William  Henry  Harrison  and  headmen  of 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  The  treaty  indicates  that 
Harrison  was  "Governor  of  Indian  territory 
and  the  district  of  Louisiana,  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs  and  commissioner  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  for  con- 
cluding any  treaty  or  treaties,   which  may 


be  found  necessary  with  any  of  the  north- 
western tribes  of  Indians." 

The  principal  section  ceded  was  approxi- 
mately 50  million  acres  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  the  Illinois  River,  extending  as 
far  north  as  the  Wisconsin  River  and  east 
to  the  Fox  River  of  Illinois.  Goods  amounting 
to  $2,234.50  and  an  annuity  of  $1,000  were 
stipulated.  The  Indians  were  given  privileges 
of  living  and  hunting  upon  these  lands  as 
long  as  the  territory  belonged  to  the  United 
States. 

While  the  treaty  was  made  with  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  much  of  the  territory  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Winnebagoes  and  the  Potta- 
watomies.  The  white  immigrants,  some  of 
whom  were  squatters  with  no  title  to  the 
lands,  would  not  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  encroachment  and  retali- 
ation led  to  warfare.  Representatives  of  the 
federal  government  misconceived  the  author- 
ity of  the  Indian  chiefs.  The  red  man's 
leaders  did  not  wield  generally  recognized 
authority  to  convey  wholesale  tracts  of  land, 
and  the  Indians  did  not  clearly  recognize 
representative  government  nor  majority  rule. 
The  Indian  also  did  not  necessarily  feel 
bound  by  treaties  executed  by  his  chieftains, 
and  this  made  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
him  difficult. 


SHABBONA  COMES  TO  ILLINOIS 

A  Pottawatomie  chief,  Spotka,  in  the 
autumn  of  1800,  led  a  band  of  Indians  on 
a  hunting  expedition,  travelling  west  from 
Lake  Erie.  Among  them  was  Pontiac's 
twenty-five-year-old  grandnephew,  Shab- 
bona, who  was  a  guest  of  Spotka's.  Spotka 
thought  so  highly  of  Shabbona  that  he  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  (a  union  that 
lasted  for  more  than  50  years.) 

A  few  years  later  Spotka  moved  to  the 
low,  level  land  of  the  Illinois  River  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Fox.  At  his  death,  Shabbona, 
at  40,  became  chief  of  the  Pottawatomies. 
Illness  eventually  caused  Shabbona  to  leave 
the  river  bottoms  and  establish  his  home  in 
the  grove  which  bears  his  name — Shabbona 
Grove — in  DeKalb  County.  It  is  reported 
that  Shabbona  became  so  familiar  with  this 
territory  he  could  draw  a  detailed  map  lo- 
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eating   and  naming  all   of  the  settlements, 
woods,  rivers,  and  small  streams. 


TECUMSEH  PLANS  A  CONFEDERACY 

Tecumseh  (1768-1813)  advocated  an  In- 
dian confederation  which  would  hold  all 
Indian  lands  in  common.  The  tribes  found 
a  voice  and  leadership  in  Shawnee  twin 
brothers — the  Prophet  and  Tecumseh.  They 
proposed  a  united  plan  which  would  prevent 
cessions  of  the  territories  by  different  tribes. 

This  was  the  background  existing  in  1807 
when  Shabbona  met  Tecumseh.  It  furnished 
the  basis  for  many  councils  between  them. 

The  British  who  controlled  the  fur  trade, 
took  such  a  friendly  interest  in  the  Indians 
that  it  aroused  the  chiefs  to  defiant  activity. 
In  1810,  following  a  meeting  between  Gen- 
eral William  Henry  Harrison  and  Tecumseh 
on  the  Wabash,  the  Indian  chief  visited 
Shabbona  and  persuaded  him  to  accept 
Tecumseh  as  a  visitor  to  the  Indians  in 
northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  persuade  the  tribes  to  unite  in 
a  campaign  to  get  rid  of  the  white  man.  The 
following  summer,  1811,  Tecumseh  and 
Shabbona  had  another  conference  with  Har- 
rison at  Vincennes. 

While  Tecumseh  and  Shabbona  were  away 
on  a  friendly  trip  visiting  the  Creeks,  Chero- 
kees,  Seminoles,  and  other  tribes,  cattle  thefts 
on  isolated  farms  became  more  numerous. 
When  Harrison  became  aware  of  the  situ- 
ation, he  led  an  army  of  900  men  against 
the  village  occupied  by  the  Prophet.  Har- 
rison offered  to  try  to  settle  the  difficulties 
between  the  races  and  sent  word  to  the 
Prophet.  He  suspected  treachery  and  pre- 
pared accordingly.  A  savage  battle  followed 
and  the  Whites  sustained  heavy  losses.  The 
village,  however,  was  destroyed. 


THE  WAR  OF  1812 

When  Shabbona  returned  home,  he  heard 
of  England's  declaration  of  war. 

After  Fort  Mackinac  had  fallen,  William 
Hull,  who  was  in  command  in  Detroit, 
thought  it  impossible  to  hold  Fort  Dearborn 
at  Chicago.  He  sent  Captain  Nathan  Heald 


an  order  on  July  29  to  evacuate  and  march 
to  Fort  Wayne.  The  order  was  received 
August  8.  On  August  15  Hull  surrendered 
at  Detroit;  the  garrison  proceeded  from  the 
fort. 

Shabbona  had  been  invited  to  take  part 
in  a  surprise  attack  on  Fort  Dearborn,  but 
he  was  reluctant  because  he  had  many 
friends  among  the  Whites.  However,  he  did 
go,  and  upon  his  arrival,  beheld  the  massacre 
that  had  taken  place.  The  militia  was  nearly 
destroyed;  women  and  children  were  brutally 
slaughtered.  Bodies  of  53  Americans  lay  scat- 
tered along  the  lake  shore.  The  dismembered 
body  of  Captain  Wells  was  buried  by  Black 
Partridge  near  the  place  where  it  was  found. 
The  remains  of  the  others  were  left  on  the 
spot  until  Fort  Dearborn  was  rebuilt  in  1816; 
then  Captain  Bradley  gathered  together  the 
bleached  bones  and  gave  them  proper  burial. 

Prisoners  taken  at  the  massacre  were  given 
protection  by  Black  Partridge  and  Shabbona. 
It  was  difficult  to  accomplish  this  because 
parties  of  the  Shawnees,  who  arrived  too  late, 
were  thirsting  for  blood.  Prisoners  had  been 
scattered  among  the  different  tribes  of  the 
Pottawatomies  and  some  were  taken  to  Mich- 
igan and  into  Canada.  Later  they  were  re- 
moved to  Detroit  and  ransomed. 

In  the  fall  of  1812,  Shabbona  was  visited 
by  Tecumseh  who  hoped  to  regain  his  sup- 
port in  a  war  against  the  Whites.  Shabbona 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  Pottawatomies 
and  other  tribes  would  join  the  English  in 
war  against  the  immigrants.  He  gave  up  a 
winter  hunt  and  took  22  warriors  to  join  the 
Shawnees  on  the  Wabash.  Enroute  he  met 
Black  Hawk  whom  he  had  known  for  many 
years. 

Tecumseh  suffered  defeat  at  Fort  Miegs 
and  at  Fort  Stephenson;  when  he  fell  at  the 
battle  of  the  Thames  in  September,  1813, 
Shabbona  became  second  in  command, 
whereupon  he  assumed  full  leadership  and 
ordered  retreat.  It  is  recorded  that  he  prayed 
to  the  Great  Spirit  that  if  his  life  were  spared 
he  would  never  again  take  up  arms  against 
the  white  man. 

The  end  of  the  War  of  1812  crushed  the 
Indians'  hopes  of  securing  aid  from  the 
British.  They  knew  now  that  they  must  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  the  tides  of  immigrants. 
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Shabbona  established  his  home  ground  in 
Shabbona's  Grove  and  lived  peaceably  with 
the  white  families  of  the  area.  The  position 
which  he  held  among  his  own  race  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  his  name  is  appended  to  the 
treaties  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  August  19,  1825, 
and  July,  1829;  Camp  Tippecanoe,  Indiana, 
August  20,  1832;  and  Chicago,  September  26, 
1833.  On  several  occasions  Shabbona  was 
named  by  the  Pottawatomies  to  represent 
their  interests  before  the  federal  government, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  made  more  than  one 
trip  to  Washington.  On  his  final  visit,  General 
Cass  introduced  him  to  the  president,  depart- 
ment heads,  and  to  members  of  Congress. 

In  1827,  when  the  Winnebagoes  fought 
against  the  Whites,  Shabbona  visited  many 
of  the  Pottawatomie  villages  and  persuaded 
them  not  to  take  part.  In  trying  to  persuade 
the  Winnebagoes  of  Big  Foot  at  Lake  Geneva 
(Big  Foot  Lake)  not  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  settlers,  Shabbona  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  lost  his  rifle,  tomahawk,  knife,  and 
blanket;  he  was  bound  with  buckskin  thongs 
and  put  under  guard.  Believing  that  Shab- 
bona would  be  killed,  Sauguanash,  who  wit- 
nessed everything  from  his  hiding  place,  rode 
off  to  Chicago.  Although  Shabbona  had  been 
accused  of  being  an  enemy,  the  Winnebagoes 
decided  it  was  not  safe  to  keep  him  against 
the  wish  of  Big  Foot,  and  granted  him  per- 
mission to  return  to  Dearborn.  Big  Foot  and 
some  settlers  trailed  him  for  many  miles, 
but  Shabbona,  anticipating  such  pursuit, 
rode  at  a  furious  pace  and  escaped. 

Until  1832,  the  Indians  in  this  section  of 
Illinois  were  comparatively  quiet;  although 
there  was  some  discontent  even  yet  over  the 
arrival  of  new  immigrants.  In  1823,  with  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
the  majority  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  under 
Keokuk,  moved  across  the  Mississippi.  When 
the  Whites  began  to  settle  the  evacuated 
lands,  Black  Hawk  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  unite  the  Pottawatomies,  the  Winne- 
bagoes,  and  the  Foxes  against  them. 

THE  BLACK  HAWK  WAR 

The  rising  storm  of  feeling  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  against  the  Whites  resulted  in  an  im- 
portant council  held  at  Indiantown,  the  site 


of  Tiskilwa,  in  February,  1832.  Shabbona, 
then  57,  attempted  to  unite  the  forces.  The 
Pottawatomies,  with  the  exception  of  one 
tribe,  joined  with  Shabbona  in  opposing  the 
union,  and  the  council  broke  up  without 
accomplishing  its  purpose. 

Determined  upon  war,  Black  Hawk  re- 
turned to  his  watch  tower  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rock  River.  He  attempted  to  enlist  the 
support  of  the  Pottawatomies.  He  gave  a  dog 
feast  to  Shabbona,  Waubansee,  and  other 
leaders.  Black  Hawk  wanted  to  drive  out  the 
Whites,  but  Shabbona  discouraged  him, 
saying,  "The  army  of  the  pale  faces  will  be 
like  the  leaves  on  the  trees  and  will  sweep 
you  into  the  ocean  beyond  the  setting  sun." 
Black  Hawk  could  not  be  dissuaded.  Shab- 
bona left  the  council  unobserved. 

In  a  night  ride,  Shabbona  warned  the 
Whites  of  impending  danger  at  many  points 
in  the  area.  The  settlers  were  urged  to  go  to 
Fort  Dearborn  or  Ottawa  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. He  rode  for  48  hours,  and  at  the  home 
of  George  L.  Hollenback  on  the  Fox  River, 
Kendall  County,  his  pony  dropped  dead  from 
the  forced  ride.  He  borrowed  another  and 
rode  on.  To  avoid  the  wrath  of  Black  Hawk, 
Shabbona  sent  his  own  family  to  Indiana. 

When  Black  Hawk  moved  up  the  river 
with  his  warriors,  John  Reynolds,  governor 
of  Illinois,  called  for  8,000  volunteers  to  sup- 
port the  army  at  Fort  Armstrong  at  Rock 
Island.  James  Samuel  Whiteside  organized 
a  force  of  1,800  volunteers.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  was  then  living  at  New  Salem,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  enlist  for  a  period  of  60  days. 
Lincoln  was  chosen  captain  of  one  of  the 
companies  in  the  Fourth  Regiment. 

Whiteside's  army  proceeded  up  the  Missis- 
sippi and  then  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rock 
River  and  up  that  stream.  Enroute  they 
burned  the  Indian  village  of  the  Winne- 
bagoes' Prophet — what  is  now  Prophets- 
town. 

General  headquarters  for  regulars  and 
volunteers  were  established  at  Dixon's  Ferry. 
On  May  13,  two  battalions  in  command  of 
Major  Isaiah  Stillman  and  Major  David 
Bailey  set  out  to  locate  Black  Hawk  and  his 
warriors.  The  second  day  they  reached  Old 
Man's  Creek  now  known  as  Stillman's  Run. 
They  did  not  know  that  they  were  only  three 
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miles  southwest  of  where  the  Indians  were 
in  council.  Black  Hawk,  with  only  40  or  50 
warriors,  learning  of  the  presence  of  the 
soldiers  and  assuming  that  General  Atkinson 
was  in  charge,  sent  three  young  men  with 
a  flag  of  truce  to  arrange  a  peace  parley. 
This  was  either  misunderstood  or  ignored  by 
the  troops.  They  dashed  forth  without  orders. 

A  badly  organized  engagement  followed, 
costing  the  militia  troops  11  men  and  pre- 
cipitating the  ensuing  war.  When  the  militia 
fled  in  disorder  to  Dixon's  Ferry,  the  un- 
expected success  spurred  the  Indians  on  to 
numerous  subsequent  outrages.  There  was 
dissatisfaction  among  the  militia,  and  Gov- 
ernor Reynolds  called  for  2,000  more  vol- 
unteers. 

On  May  19,  the  army,  pursuing  Indians, 
moved  up  the  Rock  River;  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  20  reached  Stillman's  battle  field. 
Here  they  received  word  of  the  murder  of 
15  Whites  at  Davis'  settlement,  12  miles 
north  of  Ottawa  on  Indian  Creek. 

The  same  morning,  Shabbona  had  warned 
every  person  in  the  settlement  a  second  time 
of  the  danger,  but  Davis  was  against  their 
fleeing  for  safety  to  Ottawa.  Describing  the 
massacre  of  "The  Black  Hawk  War,"  Stevens 
reports:  "About  four  o'clock  May  20,  the 
scattered  settlers  were  suddenly  surprised  by 
Indians  led  by  two  Pottawatomies  named 
Toqua-mee  and  Co-mee.  The  Indians  reached 
their  very  dooryards  before  they  were  dis- 
covered. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  attempted  to  barricade  the 
door,  but  was  shot  down  amidst  shrieks  and 
whoops,  signals  for  the  slaughter  which  fol- 
lowed. The  men  at  the  blacksmith  shop  were 
surprised  and  had  no  opportunity  for  defense. 
Norris  attempted  resistance,  but  his  gun  was 
seized  and  he  was  killed.  Davis,  the  strongest 
of  the  party,  fought  desperately  by  clubbing 
his  rifle,  but  was  ineffective  against  such  odds. 
He  was  the  man  the  Indians  most  hated  and 
feared.  The  ground  about  his  dead  body  was 
torn  and  bloody,  indicating  a  conflict  second 
only  to  the  hand-to-hand  contest  of  gallant 
Adams  at  Stillman's  Defeat.  The  brains  of 
children  were  dashed  against  a  stump. 
Women  were  butchered,  and,  after  revolting 
mutilations,  their  bodies  were  hanged  heads 
downward    on    neighboring    trees.     Young 


William  Davis  and  John  W.,  son  of  William 
Hall,  made  their  escape,  taking  desperate 
chances.  Spears,  knives,  tomahawks  and 
rifles  took  a  bloody  and  deadly  toll,  and  the 
fiends  afterwards  confessed  that  they  relished 
the  sight  because  the  women  "squawked  like 
ducks"  as  the  steel  penetrated  their  flesh! 

Aside  from  the  few  who  escaped,  only  two, 
Sylvia  and  Rachel  Hall,  17  and  15  respec- 
tively, were  spared.  It  is  not  known  whether 
this  was  through  a  sentimental  demand  by 
Toqua-mee  and  Co-mee,  before  consenting 
to  act  as  guides,  or  for  the  purpose  of  ran- 
som; but  from  subsequent  developments  it 
is  probable  that  both  were  factors  in  saving 
their  lives.  The  girls  were  taken  north  to 
what  is  now  DeKalb  County  and  then  to 
southern  Wisconsin  where  they  were  ran- 
somed a  month  later. 

Stillman's  defeat  and  the  Indian  Creek 
massacre  caused  panic  among  the  white 
settlers  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana  and 
Missouri. 

It  is  reported  that  Governor  Reynolds  and 
his  men  reached  a  large  Pottawatomie  village 
on  Sycamore  Creek,  but  no  Indians  were  in 
it.  This  was  at  a  point  later  known  as  Colton- 
ville  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Syca- 
more. Reynolds  reports  in  "My  Own  Times," 
that  there  were  found  cached  in  the  earth 
some  of  the  articles  the  army  had  captured 
at  the  Indian  Creek  murders  near  Ottawa. 
They  concluded  that  Black  Hawk  had 
marched  to  this  Indian  town  thinking  he 
would  obtain  protection  by  the  Pottawa- 
tomies." 

"While  the  army  lay  at  this  village,  Major 
William  G.  Brown  and  my  brother  Thomas 
Reynolds,  were  out  all  night  in  search  of  lost 
horses  and  in  the  dark  came  in  direct  con- 
tact with  a  large  Indian  force,"  Reynolds 
said,  "This  band  of  Black  Hawk's  was 
secretly  and  silently  stealing  off  in  the  dark 
to  get  away  from  the  Whites  and  join  their 
comrades." 

At  this  point,  Reynolds  says  that  General 
Atkinson  gave  his  permission,  if  it  seemed 
proper  to  discharge  the  army  at  any  moment. 
He  assembled  all  of  the  officers  and  captains 
in  his  tent  and  put  the  question  of  disbanding 
to  a  vote.  One  half  voted  for  pursuing  the 
Indians  into  other  northern  Illinois  regions 
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and  the  other  half  for  returning  home.  Rey- 
nolds also  reports  that  General  Whiteside 
was  not  disposed  to  follow  the  enemy  any 
longer.  Even  if  a  majority  decided  to  do  it, 
he  would  not.  Whiteside  was  the  commander 
when  General  Atkinson  was  not  present  and 
Reynolds  felt  that  if  Atkinson  had  been  there, 
the  army  would  have  continued  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy. 

The  volunteer  army  under  Reynolds  had 
provisions  for  several  days  and  Reynolds 
proposed  that  they  make  a  fort  at  this  Indian 
village,  leaving  those  who  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pursue  the  enemy.  However,  it 
was  decided  that  the  army  would  march 
back  to  Ottawa  and  be  discharged,  and  this 
was  completed  May  27  and  28  at  Ottawa. 

Included  in  this  assembly  were  General 
Zachary  Taylor  and  Captain  Abraham  Lin- 
coln who  became  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  On  Taylor's  staff  were  Lieutenant 
Jefferson  Davis,  later  president  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  and  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston,  later  a  Confederate  general; 
Robert  Anderson,  later  commander  at  Fort 
Sumter;  O.  H.  Browning,  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Republican  party,  leading  United 
States  senator,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
acting  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  army  forces  were  reorganizing, 
marauding  parties  of  Indians  swooped  down 
upon  the  settlements  all  over  northern  Illi- 
nois and  southern  Wisconsin.  Settlers  were 
murdered,  and  homes  burned,  and  livestock 
and  other  property  destroyed.  In  the  mean- 
time Shabbona  was  active.  On  July  15  Billy 
Caldwell,  Shabbona  and  Waubansee  came 
into  camp  at  Fort  Wilborn  "on  the  Illinois 
River  just  above  Peru"  offering  General 
Atkinson  100  men  to  be  commanded  by 
Shabbona.  The  trio  reported  that  Black 
Hawk  was  entrenched  at  the  head  of  the 
Rock  River  with  between  1,000  and  2,000 
men.  On  July  28,  Shabbona,  Caldwell,  and 
75  warriors  were  waiting  at  the  mouth  of 
Sycamore  Creek  (Kishwaukee  River)  to  join 
the  army.  General  Henry  sent  Colonel  Fry 
to  give  countenance  to  the  party  under  Cald- 
well until  the  main  army  would  come  from 
Dixon's  Ferry. 

A  series  of  engagements  followed  with  the 
Indians  suffering  great  losses  and  retreating 


to  strengthen  their  forces.  At  Bad  Axe, 
150  Indians  were  killed,  a  similar  number 
drowned,  and  50  were  taken  prisoners.  Black 
Hawk  and  the  Prophet  were  taken  by  one- 
eyed  Deconi  and  Chaeter  (Winnebagoes)  on 
August  27,  1832.  Neo-pope,  chief  lieutenant 
of  Black  Hawk,  was  captured  by  the  Sioux. 

On  June  28,  1832,  General  Winfield  Scott 
left  Fort  Monroe  with  nine  companies  of  men 
to  strengthen  the  army  forces.  He  had  a 
rough  time,  with  some  soldiers  contracting 
diseases  enroute;  Asiatic  cholera  exacted  a 
serious  toll.  By  July  29  Scott  and  three 
officers  arrived  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  As  de- 
scribed by  Scott,  the  route  lay  "from  Fort 
Dearborn  to  Naperville,  from  Naperville  to 
the  Fox  River  thence  to  Somonauk  Creek, 
thence  to  Ross  Grove  and  Dixon's  Ferry." 
In  August  he  finally  arrived  at  Fort  Craw- 
ford, Prairie  du  Chien,  where  he  assumed 
command  of  the  entire  army. 

Before  leaving  Chicago,  Scott  ordered 
Lieutenant  Abram  Eustis  to  march  to  Fort 
Crawford  on  the  same  route.  When  Eustis 
reached  Dixon's  Ferry,  he  received  word  that 
the  war  had  been  closed  and  he  was  ordered 
to  Fort  Armstrong  at  Rock  Island.  (Along 
this  route  in  section  four,  Somonauk  town- 
ship, a  trapper  built  the  first  white  man's 
cabin  in  DeKalb  County.) 

On  September  21,  1832,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Fort  Armstrong  by  General  Win- 
field  Scott  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  This 
ceded  all  lands  to  which  they  had  made 
claim,  except  a  reservation  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. No  privileges  of  hunting,  fishing,  or 
planting  of  crops  in  the  ceded  territory  was 
permitted. 

Shabbona  was  rewarded  for  his  services 
by  the  gift  of  two  sections  of  land  including 
his  home  site  in  Shabbona  Grove,  and  an 
annuity  of  $200. 

More  About  the  Indians.  Though  Shab- 
bona was  intelligent,  generous,  and  indus- 
trious, most  "braves"  would  not  work.  The 
men  hunted  and  left  all  the  drudgery  to  their 
squaws.  The  latter  had  to  cut  wood,  keep 
fires  in  the  wigwams,  cook  the  corn  and  beans 
they  had  planted  and  harvested  themselves. 

Tamed  skunks  served  for  pets  as  kittens 
and  puppies  do  today.  The  government  gave 
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Ephraim  Hall  log  cabin,  1836.  Built  four  miles  north  of  Sycamore  on  the  Sycamore-Genoa  road 


each  of  Shabbona's  children  a  pony.  These 
little  Indians  never  walked. 

Among  the  indelicate  stories  of  Indian  life, 
we  read  that  old  Pokenoquay — Shabbona's 
wife — supervised  the  making  of  maple  syrup. 
She  sat  flat  on  the  ground  near  the  boiling 
kettle;  lest  the  syrup  boil  over  when  it  was 
near  sugar,  the  old  squaw  chewed  fat  pork 
and  spit  the  grease  into  the  boiling  liquid. 
In  order  to  prevent  it  from  running  over, 
she  kept  this  up  until  the  sugar  was  done. 
Without  benefit  of  written  recipes,  the  squaws 
cooked  chickens  and  hogs — entrails,  feathers, 
eyes,  and  intestines — all  unwashed.  In  the 
interest  of  health  and  a  balanced  diet,  this 
Indian  technique  may  be  staging  something 
of  a  comeback  in  1963. 

A  man  of  innate  integrity,  Shabbona 
doubtless  would  have  been  a  leader  in  any 
society — politically  and  spiritually.  While 
the  stories  of  this  hero  may  have  snowballed 
across  the  years,  he  was  a  great,  good  Indian 
who  endeared  himself  to  both  red  and  white 
men.  Tales  which  have  persisted  reveal  the 
empathy  and  gentility  of  the  man  despite 
the  social  and  cultural  standards  of  his  people 
and  his  times.  He  became  a  paragon  of  his 
race   and   has   been   immortalized   in   early 


histories.  His  remains  were  buried  near  Mor- 
ris, Illinois.  On  February  23,  1903,  a  huge 
boulder  bearing  the  inscription  "Shabbona 
1775-1859"   was  dedicated   to  his  memory. 

Waubansee,  almost  as  noted  as  Shabbona, 
had  a  camp  at  Paw  Paw  Grove.  Next  to 
Shabbona  and  Waubansee,  their  most  famous 
Indian  contemporary  in  DeKalb  County  was 
Kapas,  chief  of  a  band  of  Pottawatomies  who 
camped  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section 
One  in  DeKalb  Township. 

Kapas'  sturdy  followers  cultivated  corn, 
produced  maple  sugar,  and  carried  on  an 
extensive  fur  trade.  Because  of  the  exchange 
of  commodities  with  Chicago  trading  posts, 
they  were  relatively  happy  and  prosperous. 

There  was  only  a  friendly  feeling  between 
the  tribes  of  Kapas  and  Shabbona  who 
joined  in  hunting  expeditions.  With  his  great 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  fairness,  Shab- 
bona was  constantly  called  upon  as  arbitrator 
of  contentions  that  arose  among  Kapas' 
followers.  His  decisions  were  considered  final. 

Kapas  possessed  some  of  the  weaknesses 
that  flesh  is  heir  to  and  unfortunately  lav- 
ished his  attentions  on  assorted  squaws  of 
his  followers.  Once  too  often  this  happened, 
and   an   irate   brave — upon   returning  from 
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the  chase — found  Kapas  occupying  his  place 
in  said  brave's  wigwam.  With  one  well- 
directed  shot,  he  sent  a  bullet  through 
Kapas'  brain.  The  assassin  made  no  attempt 
to  escape,  but  presented  himself  the  next  day 
for  punishment,  when  the  son  of  Chief  Kapas 
shot  him  through  the  heart. 

Kapas  was  buried  with  due  pomp  and 
ceremony.  Placed  in  a  sitting  position,  sur- 
rounded by  his  rifle,  bow,  flint-tipped  arrows, 
axe,  pipe  and  tobacco,  blankets,  and  sundry 
other  useful  and  decorative  articles,  he  was 
started  on  his  way  to  the  happy  hunting 
ground.  A  stockade  was  built  around  the 
spot.  The  burial  place  was  on  the  Colton 
farm  where  the  George  Piggotts  now  live. 

Indian  beliefs  and  mode  of  burial  are  re- 
flected in  Philip  Freneau's  poem  "The  Indian 
Burying  Ground"  written  in  1788. 

"The  Indian,  when  from  life  released 
Again  is  seated  with  his  friends, 
And  shares  again  the  joyous  feast. 

His  imaged  birds,  and  painted  bowl, 
And  venison,  for  a  journey  dressed, 
Bespeak  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
Activity  that  knows  no  rest. 

Thou,  stranger  that  shalt  come  this  way, 
No  fraud  upon  the  dead  commit, 
Observe  the  swelling  turf  and  say 
They  do  not  lie,  but  here  they  sit." 

In  the  spring  of  1835,  the  treaty  with  the 
Indians  which  followed  the  Black  Hawk  War 
bound  them  to  leave  this  country  for  the 
wilderness  beyond  the  "Father  of  Waters." 
So  it  was  that  early  the  same  spring  the 
white-topped  wagons  were  seen  moving  across 
the  prairies  which  offered  food  for  horses  and 
oxen  and  choice  camping  spots  near  groves 
and  streams. 

"The  red  man,  too, 
Has  left  the  blooming  wilds  he  ranged  so  long, 
And,  nearer  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sought 
A  wider  hunting  ground.  The  beaver  builds 
No  longer  by  these  streams,  but  far  away, 
On  waters  whose  blue  surface  ne'er  gave  back 
The  white  man's  face  ...,•■ 

I  think  I  hear 
The  sound  of  that  advancing  multitude 
Which  soon  shall  fill  these  deserts."* 

The  ingress  of  the  white  man  followed  the 
egress  of  the  red  man.   Canopied  with  bil- 


lowing, white  cotton,  drawn  by  oxen — per- 
haps three  or  four  yokes — the  conestogas 
plowed  their  precarious  way  across  the  deso- 
late prairies.  Frequently  the  bovine  tug  was 
supplemented  by  an  equine  pull.  Pioneers 
coming  from  New  York  and  the  New  Eng- 
land states  were  often  guided  by  Indian 
"trail  trees"  which  the  red  man  had  bent 
when  saplings  to  indicate  the  better  routes 
and  to  point  the  way  to  springs  of  water.  A 
far  cry  from  modern  freeways,  these  primi- 
tive paths  at  least  blazed  the  trail. 

Many  of  these  "trail  trees"  are  still  extant, 
either  as  over-grown  white  oaks,  burr  oaks, 
or  elm — with  an  awkward  middle-aged 
spread,  or  as  stumps  such  as  the  one  on  the 
N.I.U.  campus.  This,  "proud  white  oak 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  is  rotting  and 
will  soon  be  lost."*  The  plaque  placed  there 
in  1932  by  the  DeKalb  County  Historical 
Society  bears  this  legend:  "This  Pottawato- 
mie trail  tree  grew  on  the  Pond  homestead 
in  Genoa  Township  and  marked  the  trail 
of  Chief  Shabbona  from  Starved  Rock  to 
Big  Foot  Lake.  It  now  rests  upon  the  same 
trail.  Here  Shabbona  and  his  band  crossed 
this  campus." 

Ungainly  in  shape,  some  of  these  trees  are 
found  in  now  secluded  spots.  A  large  burr 
oak  is  in  the  back  yard  of  Mary  McCulloch's 
home  at  Sycamore  Road  and  Ninth  Street 
in  DeKalb.  There  was  one  on  the  Louis 
Lloyd  farm  near  Genoa,  and  others  in  that 
area.  Dr.  J.  A.  Spickerman  reports  there  are 
three  on  his  northern  Wisconsin  land.  These, 
he  says,  obviously  pointed  the  way  to  fresh 
water  springs. 

STATISTICS  OF  DeKALB  COUNTY 

Located  about  25  miles  south  of  the  Wis- 
consin line  and  60  miles  west  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, DeKalb  County  is  a  segment  of  north- 
ern Illinois  that  was  formerly  a  part  of 
"Ouisconsin."  "By  a  political  stratagem 
played  by  Nathaniel  Pope,  our  territorial 
delegate  at  the  time  of  admission  into  the 
Union  in  1818,  fifty-one  miles  of  the  northern 
section  of  what  is  now  Illinois  were  added  to 
our  area,  and  Wisconsin  thus  lost  a  fertile 


*William  Cullen  Bryant  in  The  Prairies — 1833. 
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portion  of  the  state  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  Mississippi   Valley — Chicago."* 

Unless  we  review  our  history,  we  can 
scarcely  estimate  the  effect  of  this  "land- 
grab"  from  Wisconsin  territory.  In  the  con- 
trol of  national  political  affairs,  "the  anti- 
slavery  cause  would  have  been  hindered 
materially  had  not  Illinois  cast  her  strength 
on  that  side  of  the  question;  her  position 
was  determined  by  her  14  northern  counties.** 
In  1876,  had  Illinois  not  had  those  52  miles 
that  rightfully  belonged  to  Wisconsin  in- 
cluded in  her  area,  Tilden  and  not  Hayes 
would  have  become  president.  The  pioneers 
from  New  England  and  New  York  State  who 
located  here  transmitted  their  Plymouth 
Rock  traditions  to  their  descendants.  With- 
out the  14  counties  in  northern  Illinois, 
Abraham  Lincoln  could  not  have  carried 
the  state  and  secured  the  nomination  in  1860. 

When  Richard  Oglesby — three  times  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois — spoke  in  DeKalb  in  1894 
he  said,  "During  the  days  of  civil  strife  when 
the  national  and  state  administrations  needed 
the  approval  of  the  people  and  adverse  judg- 
ment was  pouring  in  from  southern  counties, 
we  looked  to  the  northern  counties  to  throw 
their  power  and  influence  in  the  balance  and 
they  never  deserted  us." 


POPULATION  TRENDS 

When  DeKalb  County  was  organized  in 
1837,  there  were  only  a  few  scattered  fam- 
ilies and  settlements.  However,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  county  shows  a  gradual  increase 
during  each  succeeding  ten-year  period. 

Data  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Clerk  show  the  population  in  1840  to  have 
been  1,697.  In  1960  the  population  was  re- 
corded as  51,427.  In  earlier  reports  the  uni- 
versity students  were  not  recorded  as  resi- 
dents. This  was  changed  for  the  1960  census 
and  accounts  for  the  large  increase  between 
1950  and  1960. 

In  1840  the  population  was  1,697;  in  1850, 
7,540;  in  1860,  19,086;  in  1870,  23,265;  in 
1880,  26,774;  1890  not  available;  1900, 
31,756;  in  1910,  33,457;  in  1920,  31,339;  in 


*Gross— Vol.  1,  p.  7. 
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1930,  32,589;  in  1940,  34,383;  in  1950, 
51,427. 

In  1962  the  population  of  DeKalb  County 
totalled  51,714.  This  was  an  increase  over 
the  1950  population  of  26.8%.  In  1960  the 
people  in  the  county  under  18  years  of  age 
represented  33.9%  of  the  total  population. 
There  were  14,661  households  in  the  county 
in  1960  which  represent  an  increase  of  23.5% 
between  1950  and  1960.  In  the  average 
household  there  were  3.20  persons.  Only 
3,484  people  lived  in  multiple  dwellings  such 
as  apartment  houses  and  dormitories. 

The  two  most  populous  cities  in  the  county 
are  DeKalb  and  Sycamore.  The  population 
of  DeKalb  in  1960  was  18,486,  which  was 
an  increase  over  1950  of  57.9%.  Those  under 
18  years  of  age  represented  27.9%  of  De- 
Kalb city  population.  The  number  of  house- 
holds in  DeKalb  city  numbered  4,858  in 
1960,  which  was  a  52.5%  increase  since  1950. 
Those  living  in  group  quarters  number  3,193 
which  was  17.3%  of  DeKalb's  city  popu- 
lation. 

Sycamore's  city  population  was  6,961  in 
1960,  with  34.0%  of  this  total  population 
under  18  years  of  age  which  is  19.9%  in- 
crease over  1950.  The  size  of  Sycamore's 
city  household  was  3.13  people.  There  were 
only  36  people  living  under  conditions  classed 
as  group  housing. 

The  population  is  predominantly  Amer- 
ican-born, though  many  are  from  Finnish, 
German,  Greek,  Irish,  Italian,  Scotch,  Swe- 
dish, and  other  old-world  stock.  Names  of 
pioneer  county  families  mentioned  in  the 
earliest  records  still  are  found  in  current 
news.  Many  farm  homes  are  occupied  by 
descendants  of  those  who  bought  land  from 
the  government.  All  over  the  county  are 
families  who  have  in  their  possession  "pat- 
ents" signed  by  presidents  of  the  United 
States  back  in  the  1830's  and  1840's. 

Farm  and  town  homes,  both  simple  and 
pretentious,  shelter  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 52,000 — neighbors  associated  with 
farming,  the  professions,  industries,  and  mer- 
chandising. Most  of  the  younger  generation 
devote  their  time  and  energy  to  living  and 
learning  through  superior  schools  and  the 
state  university.  The  majority  are  kindly, 
helpful  people  with  an  innate  sense  of  abiding 
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values.  To  be  sure,  the  law  of  averages 
guarantees  any  community  its  colorful  pro- 
portion of  saints  and  sinners.  Yet  DeKalb 
County  has  much  to  offer  that  is  wholesome 
and  constructive  in  an  atmosphere  no  metro- 
politan area  can  supply. 

DeKALB  COUNTY  FIRSTS 

A  newcomer  to  DeKalb  County  is  destined 
to  be  impressed  with  the  superlatives  used  to 
describe  the  significant  firsts  which  this  locale 
has  given  to  the  world.  Both  ancestors  and 
contemporaries  have  contributed  a  number  of 
these,  among  which  are  barbed  wire,  certified 
milk,  the  first  mile  of  concrete  road  which 
started  at  the  railroad  spur  on  the  road  to 
Sycamore  and  passed  the  County  Home  to 
Groves'  Corner.  DeKalb  County  also  has  the 
distinction  of  having  had  the  first  County 
Farm  Bureau. 

Nowhere  else  is  the  soil  so  fertile,  the  water 
so  artesian,  the  air  so  uncontaminated.  This 
mid-western  garden  spot  is  18  miles  wide, 
36  miles  long,  and  embraces  19  townships 
which  cover  648  square  miles. 

EARLY  TRAVEL  TRAILS 

Back  in  the  seventeenth  century  when 
French  explorers  visited  the  Illinois  Country 
they  were  impressed  by  the  vast  prairies, 
the  lush  forests,  the  abundance  of  animal 
life.  They  marvelled  at  the  strange  "wild 
cattle" — buffaloes — which  traveled  in  great 
herds,  sometimes  single  file  and  again  in  wild 
stampede.  In  their  annual  migrations  these 
"trail  blazers"  came  from  the  western  plains 
to  Kentucky  and  the  Allegheny  slopes  in 
quest  of  salt  licks  and  rich  feeding  grounds. 
These  buffalo  paths  became  Indian  trails 
and  later  the  pathways  of  hunters,  trappers, 
and  fur  traders;  eventually  some  became 
essential  routes  of  pioneer  travel. 

Originally  a  buffalo  trail,  worn  deep  by 
countless  herds,  the  old  "St.  Louis  Trace" 
(also  known  as  the  "Vincennes  Trail")  was 
believed  to  be  the  first  overland  route  used 
by  Americans  to  reach  the  Illinois  Country. 
Among  the  pathfinders  who  followed  the 
great  game  trails  west  of  the  Alleghenies 
was  Daniel  Boone. 


In  their  travels  to  and  from  their  numerous 
villages  and  water  routes,  the  Indians  used 
many  trails  of  their  own  making.  They  usual- 
ly located  their  villages  near  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  streams  that  they  might  travel  by 
water  from  place  to  place.  The  birch  bark 
canoe  used  extensively  in  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  was  a  luxury  to  Illinois  tribes  be- 
cause birch  trees  did  not  grow  in  this  area. 
The  more  common  craft  here  was  the  hollow 
log  canoe  or  "dugout,"  naturally  heavier 
and  slower  than  the  bark  canoe. 

Like  the  centers  the  white  men  have,  from 
which  railroads  and  highways  radiate,  so 
the  Indians  had  their  radial  points  or  trans- 
portation centers.  Focal  points  of  Indian 
travel  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago 
River,  at  Black  Hawk's  village  on  the  Rock 
River,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kankakee 
and  Des  Plaines  River,  and  near  Galena. 

In  Illinois,  the  trail  most  frequently  used 
by  early  explorers  and  fur  traders  was  the 
"Portage  Path"  between  the  headwaters  of 
the  Chicago  and  Illinois  Rivers.  The  length 
of  the  portage  varied  with  the  stages  and 
conditions  of  the  rivers.  Because  it  linked  the 
two  largest  systems  of  natural  waterways  on 
the  North  American  continent — the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River,  this  portage 
as  a  trade  and  travel  route  was  second  to  no 
other  man-made  thoroughfare  in  the  days 
of  exploration,  conquest,  and  early  settle- 
ment. 

The  history  of  this  early  trail  is  intent  with 
romance.  It  was  the  savages'  warpath  before 
the  coming  of  Europeans,  the  narrow  way 
trod  by  Father  Marquette,  Joliet,  LaSalle, 
and  other  missionaries,  and  the  route  of 
French  pioneers — the  first  settlers  of  Kas- 
kaskia,  Cahokia,  and  St.  Louis.  The  Illinois 
Country  remained  an  unbroken  wilderness 
where  the  red  man  roamed,  unmolested  by 
Whites. 

Until  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  out- 
bound commerce  was  extensive  in  furs  bought 
from  Indians  at  river  trading  posts  and 
shipped  north  to  the  great  fur  depot  at 
Mackinac  Island  in  Lake  Huron.  In  one 
year,  trading  posts  on  the  Illinois  River  con- 
signed "13,500  raccoon  and  muskrat  skins, 
10,000  deer  skins,  500  cat  and  fox  skins,  400 
otter    skins,    300    pounds    of    beaver    skins. 
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Barter  goods  shipped  from  Mackinac  to  the 
Illinois  Country  for  use  in  purchasing  furs 
from  the  Indians  consisted  principally  of 
cloth,  guns,  ammunition,  flints,  liquors, 
beads,  needles,  thread,  mirrors,  axes,  hatch- 
ets, kettles  knives,  tobacco,  and  toys."* 

To  the  several  assembling  and  distributing 
points  for  this  trade,  the  Indians  came  by 
canoe,  on  foot,  pony  or  dog-drawn  travois 
to  exchange  furs  for  articles  or  trinkets  that 
pleased  their  fancy.  "The  trails  leading  to 
these  trading  posts  eventually  became  the 
routes  for  some  of  our  principal  highways 
in  Illinois."** 

In  1800  the  Northwest  Territory  was 
divided  into  two  parts — one,  the  territory 
which  later  became  Ohio  and  the  eastern 
half  of  Michigan;  the  other  known  as  In- 
diana Territory  embraced  the  region  now 
forming  Indiana,  western  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  and  the  part  of  Minnesota 
lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  entire  Illinois  Country  had  a  popu- 
lation of  fewer  than  2500,  exclusive  of 
Indians.  These  were  mostly  the  French  at 
Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia.  Included  in  the 
number  was  a  group  of  Virginians  who  in 
1782  had  established  New  Design,  the  first 
important  American  settlement  in  the  Illi- 
nois Country,   25  miles  west  of  Kaskaskia. 

Illinois  was  then  on  the  far  western  fron- 
tier bordering  on  the  Spanish  territory  of 
Louisiana.  A  perilous  journey  of  several 
weeks  through  unbroken  wilderness,  across 
mountains,  and  against  the  strong  currents 
of  unbridged  rivers  and  streams  lay  between 
these  courageous  pioneers  and  the  homes  and 
loved  ones  they  had  left  behind. 

Mail  arrivals  at  Illinois  settlements  were 
rare.  There  was  no  mail  service  west  of  Vin- 
cennes.  Letters  were  entrusted  to  travellers 
and  river  boatmen,  so  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  letters  to  be  three  to  six  months  old  on 
reaching  their  destination.  A  "post  route" 
in  frontier  days  might  be  merely  a  narrow 
trail  or  bridle  path  marked  through  the 
forest  by  notches  cut  in  trees  and  through 
prairie    country    by    crude    signs    on    poles 


driven  into  the  ground.  When  Fort  Dear- 
born was  established  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chicago  River  in  1803,  the  nearest  post  office 
was  at  Fort  Wayne,  150  miles  distant.  For 
several  years  thereafter  the  mail  was  brought 
to  the  fort  once  a  month  by  foot  messenger. 
This  was  probably  the  first  mail  service 
within  the  present  borders  of  Illinois. 

Until  1823  northern  Illinois  was  an  un- 
broken wilderness.  In  1834  "Hubbard's 
Trace"  north  of  Danville  was  made  a  state 
road.  It  had  become  an  important  route  of 
travel  and  trade  between  Chicago  and  the 
Wabash  Country.  Entering  Chicago  along 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Fort  Dearborn 
Reservation  this  old  state  road  became  Chi- 
cago's State  Street,  showwindow  to  the 
country. 

THE  STAGE  COACH  ERA 

In  its  hey-day  the  stage  coach  was  at  best 
a  precarious  mode  of  transportation.  One  sus- 
pects that  such  travel  was  not  as  joyous  as  it 
would  appear  on  Christmas  cards  where 
happy  relatives,  gift-laden,  swathed  in  coats, 
bonnets,  muffs,  hoop  skirts  over  beruffled  pet- 
ticoats and  pantalets,  gaily  descend  to  em- 
brace the  hospitable  grandparents.  Heavy 
rains  turned  the  black  prairie  soil  of  Illinois 
into  endless  sloughs.  Forest  roads  were  equally 
bad.  It  took  more  than  legislative  acts  to 
eliminate  the  mud  holes,  gullies,  roots,  stumps, 
and  puddles.  By  traveling  day  and  night, 
changing  horses  every  few  miles,  coaches 
sometimes  covered  75  to  90  miles  a  day  under 
favorable  conditions.  At  whatever  speed, 
such  adventure  must  have  been  an  uncertain 
ordeal. 

"Stage  coach  travel  increased  so  rapidly 
that  in  1835  daily  departures  were  made 
from  Detroit  to  Chicago  and  travellers  were 
compelled  to  make  reservations  in  advance."* 

Chicago  became  the  center  of  an  extensive 
coach  line  service.  The  first  stage  to  run  west 
from  Chicago  started  in  1834  when  an 
"elegant  through-brace  coach  carriage"  op- 
erated between  Chicago  and  Ottawa  by  way 
of  Plainfield.  A  line  of  weekly  stages  between 
Chicago    and    Galena    by   way    of   Dixon's 


*Trails  to  Rails — Carlton  J.  Corliss,  Courtsey   Illinois    Cen- 
tral Railroad. 
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Ferry  was  established  the  same  year.  By  1846 
there  was  a  Chicago-Galena  stage  line  via 
Rockford;  tri -weekly  stages  were  running 
between  Chicago  and  Galena  by  way  of 
Rockford  and  Freeport. 

"Arrivals  and  departures  of  stages  at  Chi- 
cago numbered  eight  daily  in  1846  with  an 
average  of  fifteen  passengers  to  the  coach. 

"Between  Chicago  and  Galena  and  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Peoria,  the  scheduled 
running  time  was  forty-eight  hours,  but 
stages  frequently  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tions many  hours  late,  and  complete  sus- 
pensions of  service  for  days  or  weeks  at  a 
time  were  not  uncommon  in  periods  of  deep 
snows  or  heavy  rains  which  rendered  the 
roads  impassable."* 

The  four-horse  stage  coach  between  Syca- 
more and  St.  Charles  was  owned  by  Timothy 
Wells  and  Charles  Waterman.  This  stage 
line  was  used  from  1840  until  better  trans- 
portation came.  Stages  ran  from  DeKalb  to 
Dixon  at  an  early  date.  Stages  and  prairie 
schooners  formed  "emigrant  trains"  so  they 
could  help  one  another  when  mired  in  the 
mud  or  fording  a  stream  or  encountering  a 
slough.  No  superlatives  could  adequately 
describe  the  wretchedness  of  Illinois  roads 
in  the  1840's.  Plank  roads  were  built  which 
soon  warped.  Oxen  frequently  perished  in 
the  yoke  and  horses  were  cut  or  bruised  in 
fording  streams  or  bogging  in  the  mire.  The 
wear  and  tear  on  the  wagons  added  to  the 
cost  of  going  to  market. 

TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS 
CONTINUE 

Familiar  to  pioneers  was  the  universal 
and  omnipresent  transportation  problem.  To 
bring  in  necessities  and  to  take  out  live-stock 
and  crops  made  the  situation  a  two-way  con- 
cern. Because  this  area  is  sixty  miles  from 
the  Great  Lakes  and  farther  than  that  from 
the  Mississippi  River,  waterways  were  not 
the  solution.  Between  here  and  Chicago  there 
were  dirt  (or  mud)  roads,  low-lands,  the  Fox 
River,  and  smaller  streams  to  cross.  Even 
when  men  helped  one  another  and  used  four 
or  more  animals,  the  trip  to  Chicago  and 
return  took  at  least  a  week. 


*Trails  to  Rails. 


A  boom  in  lead-mining  was  rampant  at 
Galena  in  northwestern  Illinois.  The  only 
way  to  distribute  the  heavy  metal  was  to 
ship  it  to  St.  Louis  via  the  Mississippi  and 
a  smaller  stream  incapable  of  handling  any 
but  narrow,  shallow  boats.  Early  in  the  1830's 
a  group  of  men  agreed  to  build  a  railroad 
from  Chicago  to  Galena.  By  1836  a  company 
had  been  formed  and  a  charter  granted. 
With  the  panic  of  1837,  the  project  was 
dropped.  Wrhen  revived  in  1847,  a  contract 
was  let  to  build  the  first  seven  miles,  which 
brought  the  road  to  May  wood.  The  next 
year  it  was  extended  to  Turner  Junction 
(now  West  Chicago)  and  then  to  St.  Charles. 
By  January,  1850,  it  had  reached  Elgin;  in 
October,  1851,  Marengo;  Rockford,  1852; 
Freeport  and  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  1853.  This 
marked  the  real  beginning  of  the  railroad  era. 

During  these  years  there  was  no  railroad 
to  DeKalb  County.  From  St.  Charles  on, 
transportation  was  still  via  the  old  dirt  road. 
To  improve  conditions,  a  plank  road  from 
Sycamore  to  St.  Charles  was  built.  With  two 
daily  trains  each  way  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Charles,  the  situation  improved. 

In  1851,  a  charter  was  granted  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Rock  River  Railroad  to  build 
from  Turner  Junction  to  Fulton,  Illinois. 
When  financial  difficulties  arose,  this  new 
line  was  taken  over  by  the  Chicago  and 
Galena  Union  Railroad.  By  1854  the  rail- 
road was  completed  to  Dixon  with  stations 
in  DeKalb  and  Cortland.  When  built,  the 
line,  which  was  originally  surveyed  to  come 
through  Sycamore,  had,  for  some  reason, 
missed  the  mark  by  four  miles. 

In  1845  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Quincy  built  west  from  Chicago  and  by 
1852  reached  the  southeast  part  of  the  county 
with  stations  at  Newark  (now  Sandwich) 
and  Somonauk.  This  left  Sycamore  out;  so 
in  1855  community  leaders  organized  the 
Sycamore,  Cortland,  and  Chicago  Railroad, 
built  the  four  miles  to  Cortland,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Rail- 
road. 

Until  1859,  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
engines,  the  cars  between  Sycamore  and 
Cortland  were  pulled  by  mules.  With  the 
acquisition  of  an  engine,  the  line  prospered 
sufficiently  to   provide  a  station  and  office 
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headquarters.  This  pride  of  the  county  still 
stands  in  Sycamore.  (It  is  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  division  pages.) 

In  1876,  with  stations  at  Genoa,  Kingston, 
and  Kirkland,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
St.  Paul  built  through  the  north  end  of  the 
county.  In  1884  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
Railroad  (later  part  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Gary)  came  in  from  the  north 
to  Wilkinson. 

In  1887,  with  stations  at  Deerfield,  Dustin, 
Clare,  and  Esmond,  the  Chicago  and  Great 
Western  built  through  the  county.  The  same 
year  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  came  across 
the  northern  end  from  Chicago  and  Galena 
and  thence  to  the  far  West.  For  both  freight 
and  passenger  service,  this  direct  line  from 
Chicago  to  Rockford  greatly  benefited  resi- 
dents of  northern  DeKalb  County.  There 
were  stations  in  Genoa  Township  (Genoa, 
Calvin  Park,  and  Kingston).  This  road  is 
still  in  use. 

The  only  north  and  south  road  across  the 
county  was  built  in  1887  from  Caledonia  to 
Spring  Valley.  For  many  years  it  carried 
coal  from  the  Spring  Valley  mines.  Four  pas- 
senger trains  each  day  connected  at  Cale- 
donia with  the  main  line  from  Chicago  to 
Duluth. 

As  time  passed,  traveling  facilities  proved 
inadequate,  so  electric  lines  began  to  appear. 
In  1902  one  was  built  between  DeKalb  and 
Sycamore.  (Remember  the  built-in  heating 
plant  in  each  "street-car"  seat!)  In  1910  this 
line  was  continued  to  Marengo  and  the 
grading  was  done  as  far  as  Harvard.  How- 
ever, the  line  was  never  completed  beyond 
Marengo.  The  strand  from  Genoa  to  Ma- 
rengo was  used  only  a  short  time.  In  1906 
tracks  were  laid  from  Aurora  to  DeKalb. 
Apparently  the  Genoa  line  was  built  with 
no  financial  backing,  but  when  it  was  dis- 
continued in  1920,  the  sale  of  the  scrap  paid 
all  the  debts. 

Early  in  the  century,  roads  were  of  dirt; 
travel  by  horse-drawn  vehicles  was  slow, 
limited,  and  left  much  to  be  desired.  Though 
automobiles  came  in  early  in  the  century 
there  were  few  in  use  until  about  1910  and 
1911.  They  were  not  plentiful  then;  roads 
were  not  suited  to  speed  and  distance,  so 
the  electric  lines  were  still  useful. 


The  1920's  brought  automobiles  in  in- 
creasing numbers.  During  wintry  weather, 
bad  roads  were  a  hindrance  to  local  travel. 
Part  of  the  state  automobile  license  fees  was 
retained  in  the  county  for  certain  road  im- 
provements. In  1918  DeKalb  County  built 
an  eight-foot  pavement  from  Sycamore  to 
Five  Points  and  from  DeKalb  south,  five 
miles,  later  finishing  this  to  Waterman. 

About  this  time  all  of  Illinois  was  clamor- 
ing for  better  roads.  The  voters  approved  a 
60  million  dollar  bond  issue  (a  lot  of  money 
then),  and  the  move  was  designed  to  put 
every  town  in  Illinois  on  a  paved  road.  But 
the  state  soon  learned  that  this  was  a  gar- 
gantuan task. 

DeKalb  County  first  had  the  benefit  of 
concrete  roads  when  Lincoln  Highway  was 
paved  in  1920.  Like  most  of  the  early  "hard- 
tops"  this  was  14  feet  wide,  and  at  the  time 
it  was  built,  was  considered  the  best.  These 
roads  have  been  widened  from  time  to  time, 
and  now  they  are  20  or  22  feet  wide.  As  part 
of  a  coast-to-coast  road,  the  Lincoln  High- 
wav  passed  through  Cortland,  Malta,  and 
DeKalb. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1924,  work  was  started 
on  the  present  Illinois  23.  This  north-south 
highway  started  a  mile  east  of  Leland,  passed 
through  Waterman,  DeKalb,  Sycamore, 
Genoav,  and  on  to  the  county  line.  This  was 
a  great  help  both  to  the  marketing  of  farm 
crops  and  to  travel. 

In  1931  the  present  U.S.  64  was  built  east 
from  Sycamore,  connecting  directly  with  a 
concrete  road  to  Chicago.  Later,  Route  64 
was  continued  to  Savannah.  This  move 
brought  an  end  to  the  electric  lines.  Lines 
between  Sycamore  and  DeKalb  and  Aurora 
were  disconnected  around  1925. 

The  county  built  the  first  black-topped 
roads  in  1936,  thus  connecting  most  of  the 
towns  of  the  county.  More  gravel  roads  are 
being  surfaced.  On  local  roads  which  have 
not  been  black-topped,  gravel  has  been  used, 
thereby  keeping  them  passable  the  year 
round — except  for  temporary  interruptions 
caused  by  heavy  snows  of  the  kind  we  en- 
dured in  the  winter  of  '61  and  '62. 

The  pioneer  settler  drove  his  slow-moving 
ox-team  across  the  lonely  prairies,  sometimes 
for  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  to  have  a  few 
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bushels  of  wheat  ground  into  flour  or  to 
exchange  the  products  of  his  toil  for  salt, 
thread,  calico  and  other  necessities  which  he 
could  not  produce  at  home.  Luxuries  were 
rare.  Food  was  plain.  Reading  matter  was 
scarce.  Life  was  primitive.  The  difference 
between  life  then  and  now  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  improvements  which  have 
been  wrought  in  transportation. 

Railway  transportation  was  the  "key  to 
the  prairies."  It  enabled  farms  far  removed 
from  the  navigable  streams  to  be  opened  and 
cultivated  profitably.  It  created  towns  and 
cities  and  great  industrial  centers — markets 
for  the  farmer's  products.  It  made  possible 
the  development  of  Illinois'  rich  mineral 
resources.  It  attracted  the  manufacturer,  the 
artisan,  the  investor,  the  merchant,  the 
preacher,  the  teacher.  It  enhanced  the  value 
of  property  and  created  new  wealth  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

Moreover,  railroad  transportation  enabled 
Illinois,  far  removed  from  the  seacoast,  to 
extend  its  commerce  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Great  manufacturing  enterprises  and  great 
merchandising  establishments,  forming  the 
backbone  of  Illinois'  industrial  and  com- 
mercial structure,  owe  their  tremendous 
growth  to  the  fact  that  these  transportation 
facilities  have  given  them  a  world-wide 
market.  Other  industrial  enterprises  in  Illi- 
nois employing  large  numbers  of  workers 
have  been  developed  to  supply  the  needs  of 
these  great  agencies  of  transportation. 

THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD 

Under  the  "Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  Illinois" 
a  conductor  on  the  "Underground  Railroad" 
not  only  jeopardized  his  own  life  but  sub- 
jected himself  to  a  heavy  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. The  work  of  this  road  was  to  help 
fugitive  slaves  from  one  place  to  another  in 
safety.  The  "underground"  was  a  strange 
railroad  with  no  engines  nor  cars.  It  moved 
secretly  and  functioned  dangerously;  its  sta- 
tions were  the  homes  of  abolitionists  who 
escorted  slaves  from  one  place  to  another  in 
safety. 

Nowhere  could  there  be  found  higher 
proof  of  a  spirit  that  was  ready  to  pledge  all, 
to  hazard  all,  to  sacrifice  all  in  their  coun- 


try's cause  than  the  valiant  souls  DeKalb 
County  produced  in  the  1840's.  Fearless,  of 
gigantic  mould  to  substantiate  his  convic- 
tions, was  one  David  West  who  stood  fore- 
most in  the  battle  for  what  he  thought  was 
right.* 

Along  in  about  1845  a  poor  fellow,  the 
picture  of  despair,  came  to  him  at  night. 
Once  before,  the  man  had  tried  to  escape 
but  after  being  captured  was  taken  farther 
south,  unmercifully  flogged,  then  set  to  work. 
Startled  at  every  sound,  he  stayed  tem- 
porarily with  the  Wests,  hiding  in  a  corn- 
field by  day  and  sleeping  in  the  barn  or 
strawstack  at  night.  At  last  Mr.  West  loaded 
a  wagon  with  grain,  covered  both  the  grain 
and  the  slave  with  a  blanket  and  started  for 
Chicago  where  the  man  was  put  aboard  a 
boat  and  carried  safely  into  Canada. 

Once  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  West, 
seven  men  were  brought  to  his  home.  Mrs. 
West  had  their  son  Elias  take  them  to  St. 
Charles  before  daylight. 

Another  time  two  burly  negroes  were 
brought  to  the  West  home.  A  southern 
sheriff  traced  them  to  Sycamore  where  he 
posted  a  reward  for  SI 0,000.  The  larger  of 
the  two  men  was  an  especially  fine  specimen 
of  manhood.  Apparently  the  reward  had  look- 
ed so  alluring  to  some  Sycamore  men  that 
they  steered  the  slaves  to  Mr.  West's.  The 
next  day,  enroute  to  St.  Charles  to  the  home 
of  another  agent — Sylvanus  Holcomb — the 
sheriff  asked  if  Mr.  West  had  passed  that 
way.  Mr.  Holcomb  replied  that  he  had  and 
that  he  (Mr.  West)  was  so  skillful  with  a 
rifle  that  he  could  hit  the  eye  of  a  deer  at 
long  range.  What  was  more  he  could  do  the 
same  with  a  two-legged  animal  if  necessary. 
Thereupon  the  chase  was  abandoned  and 
the  two  slaves  escaped. 

On  another  occasion  seven  fugitives  came 
to  the  West  home — a  man,  wife,  and  children. 
One  of  them  was  a  light-colored  young  girl 
with  enough  kink  in  her  hair  to  indicate  she 
was  of  African  descent.  Because  Mr.  West 
was  away,  his  wife  was  loathe  to  receive  them, 
but  the  West  children  were  deeply  interested. 
However,  the  eldest  son  of  Deacon  Kellogg 
offered  to  take  them  to  St.  Charles.  The  girls 


^Contributed  by  Gertrude  West,  granddaughter  of  David  West 
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stayed  long  enough  for  the  children  to  be- 
come fond  of  her;  they  asked  her  to  let  them 
know  of  her  safe  arrival  in  Canada.  A  year 
later  when  the  Wests  had  abandoned  hope 
of  hearing  from  her,  a  letter  was  received 
telling  them  she  had  reached  her  desired 
destination.  She  had  waited  a  year  so  she 
could  go  to  school  to  learn  to  write,  before 
letting  them  know  she  had  found  friends. 
This  was  early  in  the  1850's. 

Once  a  Mayfield  pioneer,  Ira  Nicols,  was 
on  his  way  to  St.  Charles  with  a  load  of 
grain.  Among  the  sacks  was  a  twenty-five 
year  old  negro  whose  owner  was  on  the 
streets  of  Sycamore,  with  a  deputy  United 
States  marshall  offering  a  reward  of  five 
hundred  dollars  to  anyone  who  would  appre- 
hend the  slave  and  restore  him  to  his  master. 
No  one  offered  and  in  time  "owners"  ceased 
to  follow  their  slaves  into  northern  territory. 

Another  of  the  tales  that  has  persisted 
across  the  years  is  that  one  slave  rubbed 
onions  on  the  soles  of  his  feet  to  throw  the 
hounds  off  the  scent.  Sometimes  the  hunted 
ones  would  wade  in  streams  for  a  mile  or 
more,  or  perhaps  steal  a  mule  and  ride  a 
distance  to  break  the  trail. 

Still  another  story  that  has  come  down 
relates  that  two  negroes  appeared  at  the 
Deyeo  home  in  South  Grove.  Because  Mr. 
Deyeo  was  a  recognizable  conductor  with 
the  "underground,"  he  thought  it  safest  to 
secure  the  services  of  his  "hired  man,"  James 
Purcell.  In  the  night,  Purcell  started  the  two 
toward  the  Mayfield  home  of  Joshua  Town- 
send.  The  slaves  were  told  to  look  neither 
to  the  right  nor  the  left  lest  they  turn  to 
pillars  of  salt;  they  were  advised  to  drive  up 
to  Joshua  Townsend's  house  and  back  up 
to  his  cellar  door.  This  they  did,  and  found 
Mr.  Townsend  awaiting  them.  The  negroes 
were  hidden  in  the  cellar  and  Mr.  Purcell 
invited  to  breakfast.  (One  hopes  the  slaves 
were  fed  too.)  Across  the  county  there  are 
hide-outs  definitely  known  to  have  been  used 
for  the  "underground."  Others  are  thought 
to  have  been  used  for  that  purpose. 

Many  of  the  negro  men  and  women  who 
appeared  at  the  homes  of  the  abolitionists  in 
DeKalb  County  were  covered  with  stripes 
from  head  to  foot  and  had  suffered  untold 
agonies  as  slaves. 


Deacon  David  West's  farm  was  on  the  old 
state  road  one  and  one-half  miles  beyond 
that.  Transportation  was  by  open  wagon. 
Finally  Mr.  West  made  a  covered  wagon 
which  would  carry  about  ten  men.  (page  18). 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  West 
Homestead  was  a  small  bedroom  which  fugi- 
tive slaves  occupied  enroute  from  the  South 
to  Canada.  The  entrance  to  the  room  was 
through  a  narrow  hallway  connecting  with 
one  of  the  outside  doors  of  the  house.  Al- 
together, more  than  one  hundred  slaves  were 
harbored  by  Deacon  West  and  helped  on 
their  way  to  freedom.  The  house  still  stands 
east  of  Sycamore. 

Owen  Lovejoy,  one  of  the  first  and  best- 
known  Abolitionists  was  a  defendant  in  a 
slave-case.  Anyone  who  knew  Lovejoy  at  all 
should  have  thought  twice  before  tangling 
with  him  on  the  slavery  question.  While  a 
states-attorney  from  Aurora  was  going  to 
Princeton  to  prosecute  Lovejoy,  he  remarked 
that  instead  of  sending  Lovejoy  to  prison, 
the  "fool-prosecutors"  would  send  him  to 
Congress.  And  that  they  did! 

Characteristic  of  the  intense  moral  earn- 
estness of  the  writers  of  the  time,  there 
appeared  a  romantic  novel  which  was  des- 
tined to  affect  slavery  more  than  all  else. 
Though  the  author  wrote  other  books  that 
have  more  literary  charm,  this  famous  story 
of  slavery  has  been  one  of  the  most  widely- 
read  books  that  America  ever  produced.  It 
was  translated  into  so  many  tongues  that  it 
was  known  all  over  the  world.  For  some  years 
after  the  turn  of  the  century,  roving  actors 
still  went  from  town  to  town  giving  tent 
productions  of  this  famous  melodrama.  Seeing 
Little  Eva,  Uncle  Tom,  Liza  crossing  the 
ice,  Simon  Legree  and  the  blood  hounds  was 
a  perennial  in-tent  sport.  Of  course  the  book 
was  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  which  came  out  in  1852. 

In  1865  with  the  signing  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  the  Underground  Rail- 
road was  no  more. 


THE  RESURRECTIONISTS 

Into  every  earlier  history  of  DeKalb  Coun- 
ty, the  morbid  story  of  the  "resurrectionists" 
worms  its  lurid  way.  Reminiscent  of  the  noc- 
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turnal  exploits  of  the  Crunchers — father  and 
son — in  Dickens'  "Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  one 
finds  their  counterparts  in  the  grave  robbers 
of  the  early  forties.  No  arrangements  were 
made  in  those  days  for  bodies  for  medical 
and  hospital  dissection.  Students  lacking 
funds  and  medical  institutions  in  need  of 
bodies  evidently  "made  a  deal." 

In  the  spring  of  1849,  three  men  driving 
a  pair  of  horses  attached  to  a  spring  wagon 
stopped  for  supper  at  the  Lovell  Tavern,  four 
miles  east  of  Sycamore  on  the  St.  Charles 
and  Sycamore  Road.  While  they  were  eating, 
the  landlord's  daughter  overheard  some  con- 
versation which  made  her  suspicious.  (Land- 
lords' daughters  seem  to  have  a  practiced 
way  of  overhearing.)  She  reported  her  fears 
to  her  father  who  upon  inspection,  found  the 
implements  used  by  the  resurrectionists  se- 
creted in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon. 

Later,  a  group  of  men  including  Harry 
Joslyn,  Lorenzo  Whittemore,  Kimball  Dow, 
et  al.,  armed  themselves  and  hid  near  the 
spot  where  a  friendless  German  had  been 
buried  in  Sycamore's  south  "Burying 
Ground."  Not  long  after  dark,  three  men 
came  to  the  cemetery  to  search  for  the  grave 
of  the  German.  As  they  approached  it,  those 
in  hiding  noticed  the  robbers  were  armed. 
One  of  their  group  went  to  the  wagon  to 
secure  the  tools  necessary  for  digging.  At  this 
moment  a  man  in  hiding  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  coughing  which  alarmed  the  grave 
robbers;  they  immediately  jumped  into  their 
wagon  and  drove  into  town. 

The  eavesdroppers  followed  the  resurrec- 
tionists to  the  village  and  had  them  arrested. 
One  was  found  to  be  the  son  of  Dr.  Richards, 
president  of  a  medical  institution  in  St. 
Charles.  Because  of  insufficient  evidence  of 
their  guilt,  they  were  released.  The  parties 
arrested  were  thoroughly  alarmed.  Their 
fright  was  not  lessened  by  Waterman's  sug- 
gestion that  they  could  count  on  his  promise 
to  shoot  them  in  the  morning. 

The  captors  surmised  that  the  resurrec- 
tionists would  make  a  hasty  retreat  for  St. 
Charles,  but  they  stopped  at  Ohio  Grove 
Cemetery  and  picked  up  the  body  of  seven- 
teen-year-old Mrs.  George  M.  Kenyon.  The 
story  has  it  that  after  two  nights  of  guarding, 
all  was  thought  to  be  under  control.   The 


people  watching  on  the  third  night  left 
shortly  after  twelve  o'clock.  Two  girls,  friends 
of  Mrs.  Kenyon's,  were  so  moved  by  the 
tale  about  the  grave  robbers  that  they  laid 
twine  over  the  grave.  They  fastened  the 
twine  at  each  side,  covering  it  with  dirt  so 
that  if  it  were  molested,  tinkering  could  be 
detected. 

In  the  morning  the  string  was  still  in 
position,  but  the  girls  decided  to  investigate. 
Upon  digging  down,  their  fears  were  realized. 
The  comb  of  the  deceased  was  found  about 
a  foot  below  the  surface.  The  coffin  was 
devoid  of  its  contents  except  for  the  burial 
garments.  The  lid  of  the  casket  had  been 
broken  in  and  the  body  spirited  away. 

News  of  the  crime  spread  like  wildfire.  The 
general  indignation  was  magnified  by  the 
fact  that  David  Churchill,  father  of  the  de- 
ceased girl  was  a  highly  respectable  citizen. 

A  group  of  men  went  to  Dr.  Richards  at 
the  St.  Charles  medical  institution  and  de- 
manded the  return  of  the  body.  Upon  arrival 
there,  they  obtained  a  search  warrant.  On 
their  way  to  the  institution,  they  found  a 
horse  belonging  to  a  Sycamore  physician 
who  had,  no  doubt,  warned  Dr.  Richards 
in  courier  style.  The  dissection  room  yielded 
fragments  of  human  bodies  and  skeletons, 
but  none  corresponded  to  the  description 
of  Mrs.   Kenyon. 

As  they  were  about  to  leave  the  building, 
Mr.  Kenyon  found  a  lock  of  his  wife's  hair 
which  he  immediately  recognized  because  of 
its  peculiar  shade.  He  begged  for  the  return 
of  her  remains  whereupon  Dr.  Richards 
further  inflamed  the  angry  accusers  by  saying 
(so  the  book  says)  "I  have  no  subjects  now, 
but  if  you  will  come  again  in  a  few  days  I 
shall  have  a  lot  of  them,  and  from  your 
way  too." 

When  the  party  returned  to  Sycamore  to 
report  its  findings,  show  the  lock  of  hair,  and 
repeat  the  insulting  remarks  of  Dr.  Richards, 
the  citizens  of  the  Sycamore  area,  with  one 
accord,  vowed  to  return  to  St.  Charles  the 
next  day  and  recover  the  body  or  know  the 
reason  why. 

A  committee  found  Dr.  Richards  rude  and 
defiant.  He  denied  any  knowledge  of  the 
body  they  sought   but  said   "the   students" 
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might  account  for  it.  Dr.  Richards  and  "the 
students"  were  fully  armed  and  apparently 
ready  for  an  attack. 

By  this  time  the  crowd  had  mushroomed 
and  was  bent  on  revenge.  One  Mr.  Rude 
(what's  in  a  name?)  was  the  guilty  resurrec- 
tionist who  had  riled  Mr.  Kenyon.  He  could 
scarcely  be  restrained  from  shooting  Rude 
on  the  spot.  Presently,  armed  with  a  rifle, 
Kenyon  fired  blindly  through  the  door  and, 
his  shot  killed  Rude.  An  assault  followed, 
and  all  the  windows  in  the  building  were 
broken;  several  students  were  wounded  and 
Dr.  Richards  was  struck  twice.  As  he  ap- 
peared at  the  door  and  made  a  sign  of  sur- 
render, a  stone  struck  him  in  the  temple; 
he  was  carried  back  senseless. 

Friends  of  Dr.  Richards  feared  another 
attack,  and  they  engaged  an  attorney — - 
A.  Barry — who  promised  that  the  body 
would  be  returned  the  next  morning.  He 
instructed  Mr.  Prescott,  a  relative  of  Mrs. 
Kenyon,  to  go  to  a  spot  two  miles  south  of 
St.  Charles  on  a  farm  owned  by  Mrs.  Harvey 
Jones  of  Sycamore.  Wrapped  in  a  blanket 
and  buried  two  feet  deep,  the  remains  were 
found  in  a  grave  on  the  banks  of  the  Fox 
River. 

A  second  funeral  service  was  held  at  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Sycamore.  The  remains 
were  placed  in  the  grave  from  which  the 
body  had  been  taken.  The  resurrectionists 
abandoned  their  heinous  crimes,  at  least  in 
this  locality. 


EARLY  MILLS 

Our  first  pioneers — 

The  stalwart  souls 

With  the  broad  axe  adept 

Constructed  homes  of  logs 

And  then  hewn  timber. 

So  closely  could  they  fit  the  logs 

The  cracks  were  hardly  visible; 

So  smoothly  could  they  hew  the  boards 

The  score-marks  scarcely  showed. 

To  make  the  cabins  wind-resistant 

Clay  was  used  for  calking. 

Louis  Lloyd  recalled  seeing  some  of  these 
early  homes.  The  Sebree,  Lattin,  Love,  and 
Dayton  houses  were  of  one  story.  The  last 
to  succomb  to  the  touch  of  time  was  the 
one  built  by  Ephraim  Hall  in  1837.  With  a 


lean-to  at  the  back  serving  for  a  kitchen, 
this  two-story  building  stood  until   1910. 

In  the  evolutionary  building  process,  sawed 
lumber,  milled  beside  the  streams,  replaced 
the  logs.  Several  of  the  earliest  mills  were 
along  the  Kishwaukee.  In  DeKalb  Town- 
ship, south  of  Coltonville,  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Paul  Nehring,  a  large  quantity 
of  lumber  was  produced  during  high  water. 
The  volume  of  water  was  insufficient  to  turn 
the  mill  the  year  round. 

The  Hicks  mill  between  Kirkland  and 
Fairdale  enjoyed  many  years  of  good  patron- 
age. It  was  fortunate  in  having  a  large  flow 
of  water;  buildings  made  of  lumber  from  this 
mill  still  stand.  As  nearly  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, the  site  of  this  historic  structure  was 
approximately  one-half  mile  east  of  the 
north-south  highway  to  Irene,  on  a  farm 
belonging  to  James  Crosby  of  Sycamore. 
This  later  became  a  grist  mill  and  for  some 
years  produced  the  meal  for  early  settlers. 

The  most  pretentious  of  these  mills,  erected 
by  eastern  promoters,  stood  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  on  property  belonging  to 
Thomas  Wood  and  now  in  possession  of  the 
Fred  Townsend  family.  Mr.  Lloyd  well  re- 
membered the  mill  race  which  started  at  the 
head  of  the  Kishwaukee  about  where  the 
Tyrell  gravel  pit  is  located;  it  ran  a  little 
north  and  west  across  and  under  what  is  now 
Route  23  to  the  mill  site  about  80  rods  west 
of  Route  23.  It  is  not  known  how  long  this 
mill  was  in  service.  Although  they  had  in- 
vested some  $20,000  in  this  venture,  the 
easterners  eventually  gave  up  and  returned 
home. 

Perhaps  the  most  historic  spot  in  DeKalb 
County  was  the  Combs  Mill.  When  one  says 
"mill,"  he  thinks  of  a  large,  crude  water- 
wheel  with  over-shot  or  under-shot  flow  of 
water  turning  a  large  shaft  that  delivers  the 
power  to  the  mechanism  within  the  building. 
However,  this  was  not  the  construction  at 
Combs  Mill  which  was  located  on  what  is 
now  called  the  Brickville  Road  about  four 
miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Sycamore. 
Instead,  there  were  two  turbine  wheels  sub- 
merged beneath  the  mill,  one  to  power  the 
saw  mill  and  the  other  to  power  the  mill 
stones  that  ground  the  grain  brought  to  the 
mill  by  nearby  residents. 
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Combs  Mill  was  identical  with  the  one 
which  has  been  restored  at  New  Salem  as 
it  stood  in  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Until  water  power  was  replaced  by  wind, 
Combs  served  for  many  years  as  a  grist  mill. 
It  was  here  that  George  Gurler  secured  his 
fine  turkey  which  is  still  preserved  among  his 
wild-life  specimens. 

The  DeKalb  County  Historical  Society 
have  in  their  possession  the  upper  burr  from 
this  old  mill  and  on  the  new  Sycamore  High 
School  site  is  the  lower  or  stationary  stone. 
"Old  timers"  say  these  came  from  France. 


EARLY  POST  OFFICES 


Coltonville 

Paw  Paw  Grove 

Hicks  Mills 

South  Grove 

Bloods  Point 

Lacy 

Ross  Grove 

Ohio  Grove 

Line 

Bucks  Branch 

Shabbona  Grove 

Lost  Grove 

New  Lebanon 

Williamsburg 

Ney 

Dorset 


Brush  Point 
East  Paw  Paw 
DeKalb  Center 
Cortland  Station 
North  Pierce 
Van  Buren 
Franks 
Sycamore 
Paw  Paw  Grove 
Somonauk 
Kingston 
La  Clare 
North  Kingston 
Pierceville 
Dustin 
Deerfield  Prairie 
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LOCATION  AND  CLIMATE  OF 
DeKALB  COUNTY 


eKALB  County  is  situated  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Illinois  about  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  the  Wisconsin  line  and  fifty  miles  west 
of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  approximately  36 
miles  long,  18  miles  wide  and  has  an  area  of 
632.7  square  miles.  It  is  five-sixths  covered  by 
Tazewell  glacial  drift  and  one-fifth  covered  by 
Farmdale  glacial  drift  in  the  northwest  por- 
tion of  the  county. 

The  temperature  of  DeKalb  County  is 
characterized  by  a  wide  range  between  the 
extremes  of  summer  and  winter.  The  greatest 
range  of  any  year  at  Sycamore  was  135 
degrees.  The  lowest  temperature  recorded 
was  —26°;  the  highest,  114°.  The  average 
date  of  the  last  killing  frost  in  spring  is  May  8; 
the  earliest  in  fall,  October  6.  The  growing 
season  therefore  is  about  151  days  long. 

The  average  annual  precipitation  at  Syca- 
more is  33.86  inches.  The  average  rainfall  by 
months  is  as  follows:  January,  1.47  inches; 
February,  1.42";  March  2. 59"; April,  2.86"; 
May,  3.88";  June,4.00";  July, 3. 18";  August, 
3.77";  September,  4.10";  October,  2.81"; 
November, 2. 15";  December,  1.63".  The  per- 
centage of  total  rainfall  for  each  season  is 
winter,  14.0;  spring,  28.0;  summer,  32.0; 
autumn,  26.0.  The  maximum  annual  rainfall 
has  been  as  great  as  51  inches;  and  the  driest 
year  had  a  rainfall  total  of  about  21  inches. 
In  the  last  50  years,  1941  rainfall  total  was 
44.79"  and  1917  rainfall  total  was  25.85". 


LANDFORMS  AND  DRAINAGE 

The  county  varies  in  topography  from  flat 
to  slightly  rolling.  Even  along  streams,  hills 
do  not  exist  to  any  extent.  The  principal 
variations  are  due  to  irregular  deposition  of 
glacial  material. 


The  southeast  part  of  the  ccunty  has  a 
gradual  slope  to  the  Fox  river,  and  this  part 
of  the  county  is  drained  into  the  Illinois  river. 
The  northern  two-thirds  of  the  county  is 
drained  through  the  Kishwaukee  into  the 
Rock  river. 

The  altitudes  of  some  places  in  DeKalb 
County  are  as  follows:   Charter  Grove  875 
Clair, '878;    Cortland,    897;    DeKalb,    886 
Esmond,    828;    Fairdale,    787;    Genoa,    838 
Hinckley,  740;  Kingston,  795;  Kirkland,  775 
Lee,  939;  Malta,  915;  New  Lebanon,  848 
Rollo,  754;  Sandwich,  667;  Shabbona,  900 
Shabbona  Grove,  816;  Sycamore,  840;  So- 
monauk,  690;  Waterman,  820.  The  highest 
altitude  in  the  county  is  955  feet.  It  is  located 
three  miles  north  of  Lee.  (For  drainage  map 
see  page  26). 


DeKALB  COUNTY  SOILS 

The  upland  prairie  soils  of  DeKalb  County 
coverd  525.25  square  miles,  or  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  area  of  the  county.  They 
occupy  the  less  rolling  and  comparatively 
level  land.  These  prairie  soils  are  dark  in  color 
owing  to  their  relatively  high  organic-matter 
content.  The  flat,  poorly  drained  areas  con- 
tain the  greatest  amounts  of  organic  matter, 
because  of  more  lush  grass  growth  and  more 
soil  moisture  to  preserve  the  organic  matter. 

The  upland  timber  soils  occur  along 
streams  except  in  two  areas  of  gravel  moranic 
material  remote  from  streams.  These  soils  are 
characterized  by  a  yellow,  to  gray  color, 
because  of  low  organic  matter  content  and 
an  excess  of  sand  in  the  sediments.  Tress 
cover  permitted  the  soluble  mineral  ma- 
terials of  the  original  sediments  to  be  leached 
from  the  soils  along  with  the  organic  matter. 
The  total  upland  timber  soils  in  DeKalb 
County  is  about  42  square  miles. 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 

The  geology  of  DeKalb  County  was  formed 
by  nature's  architect  long  before  humans 
roamed  the  country's  landscape.  One  and 
one-half  billion  years  of  "changing- times" 
formed  the  surface  and  subsurface  rocks  of 
this  very  fertile  county.  Geologic  processes 
operated  in  many  ways  to  form  the  horizontal 
rock  strata,  the  glacial  drift  blanket  and  the 
undulating  topography  of  DeKalb  County's 
verdant  terrain. 

Changing  times  began  in  DeKalb  County 
with  the  weathering  and  eroding  of  its  very 
old  igneous  rock  basement.  The  territory 
from  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  sank  below  the  sea  and  re- 
ceived these  weathered  and  eroded  igneous 
rocks  as  marine  sediments.  These  sediments 
are  composed  of  lime,  sand,  and  clay.  Re- 
peated submergences  and  emergences  of  the 
DeKalb  County  area  permitted  nature's 
architect  to  deposit  successive  layers  of  sedi- 
ments. These  are  now  consolidated  as  strata 
of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  shale.  Two  of 
the  periods  in  the  Paleozoic  era  which  now 
have  sedimentary  strata  beneath  the  surface 
of  DeKalb  County  are  called  Cambrian 
and  Ordovician.  The  Cambrian  period  is 
represented  by  about  2000  feet  of  water- 
bearing sandstone  overlain  by  135  feet  of 
dolomite  with  some  thin  layers  of  shale  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  lower  sandstones.  The 
Ordovician  period  is  represented  by  sedi- 
mentary rock  strata  at  its  base,  which  are 
composed  of  about  370  feet  of  water-bearing 
sandstone,  65  feet  of  shale  which  covers  the 
sandstone,  and  410  feet  of  water-bearing 
limestone  and  shaly  dolomite  above  the 
limestone.  These  bedrock  strata  were  de- 
posited, exposed  as  dry  land,  then  weathered 
and  eroded  to  form  a  bluff-like  landscape  of 
limestone  mesas,  boxed  valleys,  and  upland 
flats.  This  karst  terrain  is  now  completely 
buried  by  a  blanket  of  glacial  drift  which 
varies  in  thickness  from  40  to  450  feet.  This 
glacial  drift  blanket  is  a  complex  mixture  of 
discontinuous  lenses  of  ice  deposited  gravel, 
sand,  and  clay.  This  glacial  drift  layer  now 
forms  the  undulating  and  complex  landscape 
of  DeKalb  County. 

Following  the  close  of  the  Pennsylvania 
period,   coal  and  petroleum  were  probably 


deposited  with  shale-rich  sediments  on  this 
early  surface  of  DeKalb.  This  area  was  later 
lifted  to  a  level  above  sea  level  and  it  re- 
mained as  an  upland  until  the  present  times. 
The  wind  and  rain  worked  upon  this  new 
bedrock  land  surface,  eroding  and  cutting 
many  valleys  in  the  coal  and  oil-rich  shaly 
Pennsylvanian  sediments.  Thereby  these  coal 
and  oil  rich  sediments  were  all  removed  from 
the  area  of  DeKalb  County.  This  same 
weathering  and  erosion  lasted  through  many 
millions  of  years  of  the  Mesozoic  Era  during 
which  dinosaurs,  and  other  reptiles  roamed 
the  landscape  in  the  western  part  of  the  U.S. 
Finally,  during  the  most  recent  Cenozoic 
Era,  when  mammals  were  abundant,  the 
climate  consisted  of  extremes,  with  aridity 
and  cloudburst  rainfall  quite  common.  Thus 
nature's  teeth-of-time  cut  into  the  bedrock 
uplands  of  DeKalb  County,  forming  karst 
topography  in  the  Ordovician  limestones  and 
shaly  dolomites.  During  the  ice-age  this 
topography  was  buried  by  glacial  deposits 
consisting  of  a  thick  blanket  of  loose  gravel, 
sand,  and  clay. 

About  one  million  years  ago,  climatic 
changes  in  North  America  caused  more  snow 
to  fall  in  the  winter  than  could  melt  during 
the  short  summers  of  Canada.  Thus  slowly- 
accumulating  ice-fields  moved  from  Canada 
toward  DeKalb  County  at  least  four  times 
during  a  million  years  of  glaciation.  Each 
advance  was  followed  by  an  ice  retreat.  The 
fourth  advance  moved  down  the  present 
Lake  Michigan  basin  and  pushed  its  ice 
fronts  outward  to  the  east,  south,  and  west. 
The  west  flank  of  this  ice  lobe  spread  from  the 
vicinity  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  south- 
westward  across  northeastern  Illinois  with 
its  heavy  load  of  crushed  rock  strata,  which 
it  had  picked  up  from  the  areas  over  which 
it  had  spread.  It  came  to  a  stop  along  a  N-S 
line  just  west  of  the  west  edge  of  DeKalb 
County  near  Creston,  Illinois.  The  rock 
debris,  left  behind  by  this  spreading  ice,  is 
now  the  heavy  glacial  drift  blanket  which 
completely  covered  all  parts  of  DeKalb 
County. 

When  the  Wisconsin  ice  retreated  by 
melting  from  the  area  of  DeKalb  County,  the 
gravel,  sand,  and  clay  surface  which  it  left 
behind    was    also    buried    by    loess.    Strong 
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winds,  associated  with  the  glacier's  melting 
near  its  margin,  deposited  about  18  inches  of 
silty-clay-rich  layer  of  loess  over  the  glacial 
drift  surface.  18,000  years  of  subsequent 
grass,  and  some  upland  tree  cover  have 
caused  DeKalb  County  to  inherit  one  of  the 
world's  most  envied  assembly  of  agriculturally 
fertile  soil  types.  No  surface  water  lakes  occur 
in  DeKalb  County.  However  most  of  the 
farms  have  slightly  undulating  areas  where 
low  sandy  knobs  are  surrounded  by  low, 
shallow  undrained  depressions.  The  surface 
soils  are  quite  porous  and  pervious;  therefore 
the  surface  water  which  does  not  run  off  the 
landsurface  into  some  small  low  gradient 
stream,  will  form  many  small  ponds  after  a 
heavy  rain.  This  pond  water  will  later  escape 
from  the  surface,  downward  by  permeation, 
through  the  soil,  and  pervious  glacial  drift 
lense-shaped  sand  and  gravel  layers.  Agri- 
cultural tile  drainage-systems  have  permitted 
most  excess  surface  water  to  disappear 
rapidly  through  the  soil  and  to  feed  into  the 
nearest  small  stream. 

Features  on  the  glacial  drift  plain  of  De- 
Kalb County  consist  of  two  marginal  (flow- 
ridge)  moraines.  The  large  moraine  extends 
from  the  south  along  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  county,  projecting  northward  along  the 
western  edge  of  the  county  to  Malta  town- 
ship where  it  curves  northeastward  to  south- 
east of  Genoa.  The  second  lesser-and-lower 
moraine  projects  from  south  of  Shabbona  and 
extends  northeastward  and  ends  northeast  of 
Sycamore.  The  remainder  of  the  glacial  drift 
surfaces  consists  of  a  quite-level  ground 
moraine  land  surface  with  levelness  being  its 
most  significant  feature.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  moraines  consists  of  very  local,  small 
rises  and  swales  on  the  glacial  plain. 

South  of  DeKalb,  extending  to  Shabbona, 
is  the  remains  of  an  old  glacial  lake  floor. 
This  lake  bed  soil  and  surface  is  quite  level 
and  featureless.  The  south  branch  of  the 
Kishwaukee  River  from  Shabbona  to  the 
Northern  Illinois  University  campus  in  De- 
Kalb, is  a  stream  with  channels  that  are  made 
up  of  many  dredged  ditches  which  follow 
along  farm  property-lines.  Runoff  from  this 
former  lake  area  is  largely  by  means  of  many 
subsurface  tile  drainage  systems,  which  feed 
surface   water   into    the   numerous    dredged 


ditches.  The  drainage  from  this  old  lake  bed 
is  thereby  spread  through  the  many  days  oc- 
curring between  the  occasional  rain  showers 
of  DeKalb  County's  agriculturally  favorable 
climate. 


WATER  SUPPLY 

All  of  the  domestic  requirements  for  water 
in  DeKalb  County  are  met  by  pumping  water 
from  drilled  wells.  The  ground  water  reserves 
are  located  under  DeKalb  County  in  six 
aquifer  (water-bearing)  layers.  Water  wells 
drilled  to  these  water  reserves  have  the 
following  depths:  Glacial  drift— (80')— 350'; 
Ordovician  limestone  (250')— 300';  St.  Peter 
Sandstone— (550 0—700 ' ;  Ironton-Galesville 
sandstone— (1050')— 1300';  Eau  Claire  sand- 
stone— (1400')— 1700';  and  Mt.  Simon  sand- 
stone—(1950')— 3100'.  The  first  two  of  the 
above  aquifers  are  recharged  with  water 
which  percolates  downward  from  the  land 
surface  of  DeKalb  and  adjacent  counties.  The 
lower  three  aquifers  are  recharged  largely 
with  water  which  percolates  into  the  strata 
from  lakes,  rivers,  and  land  surfaces  of  central 
and  northern  Wisconsin.  Some  local  recharge 
of  the  lower  three  aquifers  is  derived  from  the 
upper  two  aquifers  by  downward  leakage  of 
their  water  reservoirs  through  openings  in  the 
impervious  layers  located  between  the  dif- 
ferent aquifer  strata.  Two-thirds  of  the  farm 
wells  secure  water  from  the  base  of  the  glacial 
drift  blanket,  and  one  third  of  the  farm  wells 
pump  water  from  the  water  bearing  joints 
and  crevices  of  the  Ordovician  age  Galena- 
Platteville  limestones.  Most  city  and  in- 
dustrial water  supplies  come  from  wells  which 
take  water  from  the  St.  Peter  (Ordovician), 
Ironton-Galesville  (Cambrain),  or  Eau  Claire 
sandstone  formations.  Increased  pumping 
from  ground  water  sources  by  farms,  fac- 
tories, and  cities  has  caused  most  wells  to  be 
redrilled  to  greater  depth.  Water-head  levels 
in  most  deep  wells  have  dropped  to  levels  50 
feet  lower  than  these  levels  were  50  years  ago. 
This  indicates  that  the  ground  water  con- 
sumption is  exceeding  the  natural  replenish- 
ment in  DeKalb  County.  Study  and  group 
action  must  occur  in  the  county  to  prevent 
severe  domestic  water  shortages  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 


County  Government 


X  RIOR  to  the  admission  of  Illinois  to  the 
Union  in  1818,  the  territory  now  comprising 
DeKalb  County  was  a  part  of  Louisiana 
under  the  rule  of  Louis  XIV,  later  a  part  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  and  captured  from 
the  British  in  1778  by  George  Rogers  Clarke, 
acting  for  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  then  be- 
came the  County  of  Illinois  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  from  1779  to  1784  and,  under  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  the  Northwest  Territory 
was  organized  by  Congress  from  the  lands 
now  comprising  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois.  Illinois  then  included  all  the 
present  State  of  Wisconsin.  In  1814  Congress 
divided  the  Territories  of  Illinois  and  a  Judge 
Thomas  was  appointed  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  new  Territory  of  Illinois.  Illinois  was 
admitted  as  the  21st  State  in  the  Union  on 
December  3,  1818.  When  Illinois  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  the  land  comprising 
the  present  County  of  DeKalb  was  first  a 
part  of  St.  Clair  County  and  then  in  suc- 
cession, included  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  following  counties:  Madison,  Edwards, 
Crawford,  Clark,  Pike,  Fulton,  Putnam, 
LaSalle  and  Kane. 

Prior  to  1835,  the  Pottawattomie  Indians 
were  the  only  residents  of  DeKalb  County. 
LaSalle  County,  established  January  15, 
1831,  ran  from  the  Illinois  River  on  the  south 
to  Wisconsin  on  the  north  and  east  to  Cook 
County,  also  established  January  15,  1831. 
When  Kane  County  was  established  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1836,  it  included  our  present  De- 
Kalb County  as  its  western  half.  DeKalb 
County  was  established  March  4,  1837,  by 
the  Illinois  Laws  of  1837,  Page  97,  and  was 
named  after  Baron  Johann  DeKalb,  a  Ger- 
man soldier  fighting  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army  who  was  killed  at  Camden,  S.  C. 
in  1780. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1818,  Illinois 
had  four  judges  of  the  State  Supreme  Court; 
included  in  their  duties  was  that  of  holding 


Circuit  Court  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
State. 

The  first  effective  authority  in  DeKalb 
County  stemmed  from  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  Settlers'  Association 
for  settling  disputed  land  claims  and  boun- 
daries and  the  disciplining  of  claim  jumpers. 
This  was  drawn  up  early  in  September,  1835, 
at  a  meeting  of  settlers  held  in  the  Harmon 
Miller  cabin  on  the  banks  of  the  Kishwaukee 
River  near  Kingston;  five  commissioners 
were  selected  to  determine  disputes;  the 
United  States  did  not  sell  the  lands  of  DeKalb 
County  until  1843. 

In  June  1835,  two  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Stephen  Mowry  and  Joseph  Collier  were 
elected  and  commissioned  by  LaSalle  County, 
for  what  is  now  DeKalb  County;  they  were 
the  first  local  judges. 

In  the  Legislative  session  of  1836,  Dr. 
Henry  Madden,  of  Brush  Point  (Mayfield), 
DeKalb  County,  representing  a  district  com- 
posed of  the  present  counties  of  DeKalb, 
Kane,  Kendall,  LaSalle,  Grundy,  and  Iro- 
quois, as  well  as  several  others,  procured  the 
passage  of  a  bill  creating  the  County  of 
DeKalb.  The  nearby  counties  of  Boone, 
Winnebago,  and  Stephenson  were  also  cre- 
ated by  the  same  legislative  session  sitting 
at  Vandalia,  then  the  capitol  of  Illinois. 

The  Legislature  provided  for  three  com- 
missioners, one  from  each  of  the  counties  of 
LaSalle,  Cook  and  Winnebago,  at  $2.00  per 
day.  They  were  to  meet  at  the  home  of 
Frederick  Love  on  the  first  Monday  in  June 
(provided  the  voters  of  Kane  County  first 
approved  the  separation  of  DeKalb  County 
from  Kane  at  an  election  held  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May)  to  locate  the  County  Seat 
of  the  new  County. 

The  three  commissioners  spent  three  days 
viewing  all  the  proposed  sites,  in  October 
1837,  and  then  selected  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  City  of  Sycamore.  Captain  Eli  Barnes 
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christened  the  site  ORANGE  and  the  few 
settlers  in  cabins  north  of  the  Kishwaukee 
River  moved  to  the  present  site  of  Sycamore. 

The  citizens  of  the  larger  settlements  of 
Coltonville  and  Brush  Point  were  angered 
by  the  site  selected,  and  in  1837  combined 
to  try  to  force  the  removal  of  the  County 
Seat;  a  vote  of  the  people  resulted  in  a 
majority  of  17  votes  in  favor  of  the  County 
Seat's  remaining  at  ORANGE. 

The  County  Commissioners'  Court  con- 
sisting of  Rufus  Colton  of  Coltonville,  Robert 
Sterrett  of  Somonauk,  and  Levi  Lee  of  King- 
ston, elected  with  other  County  Officers  on 
July  3,  1837,  performed  approximately  the 
same  duties  as  are  now  performed  by  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  Legis- 
lature had  designated  the  County  Commis- 
sioners as  the  body  to  determine  the  place 
of  holding  court  until  a  court  house  was 
erected.  These  Commissioners  designated 
Coltonville;  the  first  court  was  held  there  in 
1837  in  the  home  of  Rufus  Colton.  A  large 
marker  in  front  of  the  George  Piggott  home 
bears  this  inscription  "Site  on  which  was  held 
first  session  DeKalb  County  Court  1837 
Erected  1917  by  D.  A.  R.  and  DeKalb 
County." 

DeKalb  County  was  a  part  of  the  seventh 
Judicial  Circuit;  the  first  judge  to  sit  was 
the  Hon.  John  Pearson,  of  Danville,  Illinois. 
Rufus  Colton  acted  as  Clerk;  Amosa  Hunt- 
ington was  States  Attorney.  Attorney  John 
M.  Crothers,  of  Coltonville,  took  part  in  the 
first  cases.  Some  twenty  cases  were  ready  for 
trial,  the  first  of  which  was  entitled  Erasmus 
D.  Walrod  vs  Stephen  Harwood.  A  Grand 
Jury  was  impanelled  and  indicted  one  Wil- 
liam Taylor  for  passing  counterfeit  money, 
but  he  escaped  from  the  Will  County  jail 
at  Joliet  before  the  trial. 

Early  in  1839  the  name  of  Orange  was, 
by  common  consent,  changed  to  Sycamore. 
"Sycamore"  was  the  English  for  the  Indian 
"Kishwaukee"  and  was  named  for  the  trees 
then  numerous  in  DeKalb  County.  In  1839 
Captain  Eli  Barnes'  hotel — "Mansion  House" 
— was  opened  and  the  Village  of  Sycamore 
surveyed  and  laid  out.  Lots  were  sold  to  raise 
a  fund  to  build  a  court  house  and  a  jail. 
The  labor  was  furnished  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution. A  two  story  courthouse  20  x  30 


feet,  located  nearly  opposite  the  present 
courthouse  was  enclosed  by  the  June  Term 
of  the  Circuit  Court  and  Captain  Eli  Barnes 
served  the  County  Commissioners'  Order  on 
the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  sitting  at 
Coltonville.  The  Court  then  moved  to  Syca- 
more. 

The  Judge,  Hon.  Thomas  Ford  (later 
Governor  of  Illinois)  of  the  ninth  Judicial 
Circuit  held  DeKalb  County  Circuit  Court 
1839-1841.  DeKalb  was  a  part  of  the  ninth 
Circuit  which  also  included  Peoria,  Putnam, 
Marshall,  Kane,  Bureau,  Henry,  Ogle  and 
LaSalle  Counties.  Judge  Ford,  States  At- 
torney Purple,  the  lawyers,  litigants  and 
jurors  marched  in  a  body  from  Coltonville 
to  the  new  Court  House  in  Sycamore.  The 
Court  House  was  not  completed.  Taylor,  the 
defendant,  having  escaped,  the  Court  ad- 
journed with  very  little  business  done.  The 
County  was  surveyed  by  the  United  States 
Government  that  year  and  Coltonville  made 
another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  move  the 
Court  House  there. 

In  1840,  Sycamore  contained  twelve  houses 
in  addition  to  the  Court  House  and  the  hotel 
"Mansion  House."  The  Court  House  was 
used  for  both  school  and  church  purposes 
and  rented  for  $.25  per  day.  The  Circuit 
Court  met  in  June  and  disposed  of  100  cases 
in  five  days.  Attending  were  Attorneys  J.  Y. 
Scammon  and  N.  B.  Judd,  of  Chicago;  Nor- 
man H.  Purple  and  Judge  Peters  from  Peoria; 
W.  D.  Barry  and  S.  S.  Jones  from  St.  Charles; 
Chapman  and  Allen  from  Ottawa;  Nathan 
Allison  from  Naperville  and  Asa  Dodge  from 
Aurora.  The  first  indictment  was  for  selling 
liquor  without  a  license  and  resulted  in  an 
acquittal.  Another  county  seat  election  in 
1840  resulted  in  Sycamore's  retaining  the 
Court  House  by  a  majority  of  97  votes 
against  Coltonville  and  a  majority  of  70 
votes  against  Brush  Point.  In  1841  the  first 
resident  lawyer,  Andrew  J.  Brown  came  to 
Sycamore.  In  1842  E.  L.  Mayo  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  later  became  the  first  County 
Judge  of  DeKalb  County.  Circuit  Court  was 
held  in  September  of  that  year  with  the  pre- 
siding Judge,  John  D.  Caton,  of  Chicago, 
later  a  Justice  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court. 
S.  B.  Farwell  was  States  Attorney,  J.  C. 
Kellog  was  Circuit  Clerk  and  Morris  Walrod, 
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Sheriff.  Attorneys  present  were  T.  Lyle 
Dickey,  E.  L.  Mayo,  B.  F.  Fridley,  W.  D. 
Barry,  N.  H.  Peters,  W.  R.  Crothers  and 
A.  J.  Brown. 

In  1848,  a  new  Constitution  was  adopted 
by  the  State  of  Illinois  which  provided  for 
a  Supreme  Court,  Circuit,  County  and  Jus- 
tice Courts.  The  State  was  divided  into  nine 
circuits  with  one  circuit  judge  for  each  cir- 
cuit to  be  elected  for  six  year  terms;  the  first 
election  was  set  for  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember, 1848.  A  County  Judge  was  provided 
for  each  county,  to  have  jurisdiction  in  pro- 
bate matters  and  to  be  elected  every  four 
years.  DeKalb  County  was  placed  in  the 
ninth  circuit.  The  Circuit  Judge  elected  in 
March  was  T.  Lyle  Dickey  of  Ottawa.  The 
first  County  Judge  was  E.  L.  Mayo. 

In  March,  1849,  the  County  Commis- 
sioners contracted  for  a  new  Court  House. 
It  was  to  be  60  x  40  feet,  two  stories  high, 
built  of  brick,  and  to  cost  $6000,  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  citizens  of  Sycamore  pay 
SI 500  of  the  cost.  To  provide  for  the  new 
Court  House,  the  County  Commissioners 
ordered  the  sale  at  auction  of  the  old  Court 
House  and  all  town  lots  owned  by  the  county. 
The  new  Court  House  was  completed  in  1850 
and  in  February,  1851,  was  opened  with  a 
grand  ball. 

At  this  time  the  county  was  organized  into 
townships — each  headed  by  a  supervisor  and 
an  ex-officio  member  of  the  County  Board. 
The  same  year  the  name  of  Orange  Township 
was  changed  to  DeKalb  and  in  1853  the 
village  of  Buena  Vista  (later  to  become  the 
City  of  DeKalb)  was  first  settled. 

In  1851  the  13th  Circuit  was  created,  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  DeKalb,  Kane, 
Boone  and  McHenry  and  the  judges  were 
Isaac  G.  Wilson,  of  Geneva,  Allen  C.  Fuller 
of  Belvidere  and  Theodore  D.  Murphy  of 
Woodstock,  in  that  order. 

In  1863,  the  County  Board  appropriated 
$4500  for  the  construction  of  a  fire  proof 
addition,  351  feet  square,  added  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Court  House. 

In  1863,  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Court 
previously  limited  to  probate  matters,  was 
enlarged  to  enable  it  to  try  civil  cases. 

In  1865,  a  bill  to  remove  the  county  seat 
from  Sycamore  to  DeKalb  was  passed  by  the 


House  of  Representatives,  at  Springfield,  but 
was  defeated  before  final  passage. 

In  1867,  Sandwich,  (formerly  Newark  Sta- 
tion) then  the  largest  village  in  the  County, 
through  its  Senator  Patten,  secured  passage 
of  the  "Half  Shire  Bill"  which  provided  for 
a  relocation  of  the  county  seat.  Sandwich 
was  to  be  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  six  south- 
ern towns  of  the  county  and  Sycamore  for 
the  twelve  northern  towns.  At  the  subsequent 
election  it  was  defeated;  only  the  towns  of 
Sycamore,  Sandwich  (Somonauk)  and  May- 
field  gave  a  majority  for  it. 

In  1870  our  present  Constitution  was 
adopted  which  provided  for  the  court  sys- 
tem now  in  effect. 

In  1873  the  General  Assembly  divided  the 
State,  exclusive  of  Cook  County,  into  26 
Judicial  Circuits  with  one  judge  for  each  cir- 
cuit to  be  elected  June  2,  1873,  for  terms  of 
six  years.  DeKalb  County  was  placed  in  the 
second  Judicial  Circuit  with  its  Judge,  Theo- 
dore D.  Murphy  of  Woodstock. 

In  1877  the  General  Assembly  created  the 
12th  Circuit  for  the  counties  of  DeKalb, 
DuPage,  Kane,  Kendall,  Boone,  McHenry 
and  Lake  and  provided  for  three  judges  in 
each  circuit. 

The  first  Judges  were  Theodore  D.  Mur- 
phy of  Woodstock,  Hiram  H.  Cody  of  Naper- 
ville,  Clark  W.  Upton  of  Waukegan,  Isaac 
G.  Wilson  of  Geneva,  and  Charles  Kellum 
of  Sycamore.  Judge  Kellum  was  commis- 
sioned on  June  16,  1879,  reelected  in  1885 
and  in  1891.  He  retired  in  1897. 

In  1897  the  16th  Circuit  was  created  for 
the  Counties  of  DeKalb,  DuPage,  Kane  and 
Kendall.  The  Judges  of  this  Circuit,  their 
commission  dates  and  residence,  were:  Henry 
B.  Willis,  6/18/97,  Elgin;  Charles  A.  Bishop, 
6/18/97,  Sycamore;  George  W.  Brown,  6/ 
18/97,  Wheaton;  Linus  C.  Ruth,  11/16/04, 
Hinsdale  (vice  Brown  resigned);  Duane  J. 
Carnes,  12/23/07,  Sycamore  (vice  Bishop, 
deceased);  Mazzini  Slusser,  6/18/09,  Wheat- 
on (vice  Ruth  deceased) ;  C.  F.  Irwin,  2/8/13, 
Elgin  (vice  Willis  deceased) ;  Adam  C.  Cliffe, 
2/16/20,  Sycamore  (vice  Carnes  deceased) 
(resigned,  appointed  US  District  Court); 
William  J.  Fulton,  3/29/23,  Sycamore  (vice 
Cliffe  resigned,  elected  Illinois  Supreme 
Court);  John  K.  Newhall,  4/12/24,  Aurora 
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(vice  Irwin,  deceased);  Frank  W.  Shepherd, 
6/21/27,  Elgin  (vice  Slusser  deceased);  Max 
T.  Alaben,  1933-36,  Glen  Ellyn  (vice  New- 
hall  retired);  Win  G.  Knoch,  1939-53,  Naper- 
ville  (resigned,  appointed  US  District  Court); 
Harry  W.  McEwen,  1942-51,  DeKalb  (Re- 
tired); and  Charles  A.  O'Connor,  1942-53, 
Aurora  (Deceased). 

On  October  29,  1903,  the  cornerstone  was 
laid  for  the  present  DeKalb  County  Court 
House  which  was  completed  in  1904.  It  was 
constructed  of  Indiana  limestone,  three  stor- 
ies high,  1273^2  feet  by  77J^  feet  and  cost 
$137,964.00.  A  basement  was  constructed  in 
the  1930's. 

In  the  same  year— 1903 — an  unsuccessful 
effort  was  made  to  remove  the  county  seat 
from  Sycamore  to  DeKalb.  The  resulting 
litigation  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
was  entitled  Kinsloe  et  al.  vs  Pogue  et  al.  and 
is  reported  in  213  111.  Sup.  Ct.  Reports 
Page  302. 

In  1951  the  General  Assembly,  because  of 
the  increased  volume  of  litigation  in  the 
Counties  of  DeKalb,  DuPage,  Kane,  and 
Kendall,  comprising  the  16th  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit, increased  the  number  of  judges  from 
three  to  four  and  in  the  election  of  1951  the 
following  were  elected:  Win  G.  Knoch  of 
Naperville;  Charles  A.  O'Connor  of  Aurora; 
Cassius  Poust  of  Sycamore;  Harry  C.  Daniels 
of  Elgin. 

During  the  ensuing  six  years,  Judge  Knoch 
was  elevated  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  and 
Judges  O'Connor  and  Daniels  died.  Their 
vacancies  were  filled  by  Russell  W.  Keeney 
of  Wheaton,  elected  to  Congress  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Wm.  E.  Hooper  of  Downers  Grove; 
Mel  Abrahamson  of  Naperville;  Roy  J.  Sol- 
finsburg,  Jr.  of  Aurora. 

In  1957,  the  Legislature,  because  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  DuPage  County,  made  it  a 
separate  circuit,  reducing  the  16th  Circuit 
to  the  Counties  of  DeKalb,  Kane  and  Ken- 
dall with  three  judges.  The  judges  elected 
for  a  six  year  term  in  1957  were  Cassius 
Poust,  DeKalb;  Roy  J.  Solfisburg,  Jr.,  Aurora, 
(elected  to  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  1960. 
Replaced  by  John  S.  Petersen,  Aurora,  same 
year);  Charles  G.  Seidel,  Elgin. 

Circuit  Judges  elected  from  DeKalb  Coun- 
ty: Charles  Kellum,  1879-1897;  Charles  A. 


Bishop,  1897-1907;  Duane  J.  Carnes,  1907- 
1919;  Adam  C.  Cliffe,  1920-1923;  William 
J.  Fulton,  1923-1942;  Harry  W.  McEwen, 
1942-1951;  Cassius  Poust,  1951-. 

On  November  6,  1962,  the  voters  of  Illi- 
nois adopted  a  new  Judicial  Article  for  the 
State  Constitution,  which  is  the  first  major 
change  in  our  court  structure  in  over  ninety 
years.  It  becomes  effective  on  January  1st, 
1964. 

All  municipal,  city,  village,  town,  criminal, 
county  and  probate  courts  will  be  merged 
into  the  Circuit  Court  on  that  date.  The 
judges  of  the  merged  courts  will  become 
associate  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and 
Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Police  Magistrates 
will  become  magistrates  of  the  Circuit  Court. 
The  Circuit  Court  will  be  the  only  trial  court 
of  original  and  unlimited  jurisdiction  for 
both  civil  and  criminal  matters. 

Appellate  Court  judges  will  be  elected  in 
1964  to  spend  all  their  time  in  that  court, 
instead  of  having  Circuit  Court  judges  de- 
tailed to  do  appellate  court  work  by  order 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  has  been  the  prac- 
tice up  to  the  present  time. 

Many  other  changes  made  by  the  new 
Judicial  Article  are  too  numerous  to  detail 
here.  It  is  expected  that  after  the  new  Article 
is  fully  implemented  by  the  1963  General 
Assembly  and  new  rules  of  the  Illinois  Su- 
preme Court  that  Illinois  will  enjoy  a  modern, 
speedy  and  efficient  court  system. 

CIRCUIT  CLERK 

Apropos  of  the  many  questions  asked  con- 
cerning the  functions  of  the  Circuit  Clerk's 
and  Recorder's  Office,  the  following  is  sub- 
mitted: 

In  the  Illinois  Statutes  one  reads  "The  clerk  of 
the  Circuit  Court  in  counties  having  a  population 
of  less  than  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  shall  be  the 
recorder  of  deeds  in  his  county."  Because  DeKalb 
County  has  fewer  than  sixty  thousand  inhabitants, 
there  is  the  combined  work  of  Circuit  Clerk  and 
County  Recorder  in  one  office.  This  involves  such 
a  multiplicity  of  services  to  the  public  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  of  them,  much  more 
so,  to  define  them  in  detail. 

In  a  county  with  fewer  than  60,000  population, 
the  recorder  is  bonded  for  $10,000;  as  circuit  clerk 
he  is  bonded  for  $5000. 
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According  to  the  Illinois  Statutes,  each  recorder 
shall  keep  the  following  books: 

1 — "An  entry  book,  in  which  he  shall,  immedi- 
ately on  the  receipt  of  any  instrument  to  be  re- 
corded or  filed,  enter,  in  the  order  of  its  reception, 
the  names  of  the  parties  thereto,  its  date,  the  day 
of  the  month,  hour,  and  year  of  receiving  the  same, 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  premises,  indorsing 
upon  each  instrument  a  number  corresponding 
with  the  number  of  such  entry. 

2 — "A  grantor's  index,  in  which  shall  be  entered 
the  name  of  each  grantor,  in  alphabetical  order, 
the  name  of  the  grantee,  date  of  the  instrument, 
time  of  receipt,  kind  of  instrument,  consideration, 
the  book  and  page  in  which  it  is  recorded,  or  the 
number  under  which  it  is  filed,  and  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  premises. 

3 — "A  grantee's  index,  in  which  shall  be  entered 
the  name  of  each  grantee,  in  alphabetical  order, 
the  name  of  the  grantor,  date  of  the  instrument, 
time  of  receipt,  kind  of  instrument,  consideration, 
the  book  and  page  in  which  it  is  recorded,  or  the 
number  under  which  it  is  filed,  and  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  premises. 

4 — "An  index  to  each  book  of  record,  in  which 
shall  be  entered,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  name 
of  each  grantor  and  grantee  and  the  page  in  which 
the  instrument  is  recorded. 

5 — "When  required  by  the  county  board,  an 
abstract  book,  which  shall  show  by  tracts  every 
conveyance  or  incumbrance  recorded,  the  date  of 
the  instrument,  time  of  filing  the  same,  the  book 
and  page  where  the  same  is  recorded;  which  book 
shall  be  so  kept  as  to  show  a  true  chain  of  title  to 
each  tract  and  the  incumbrances  thereon,  as  shown, 
quarter  -  section"  etc. 

Among  the  services  the  office  offers  is  that  of  re- 
ceiving applications  for  passports.  These  are  processed 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  returned  to  the  applicants. 
With  the  increased  amount  of  travel  on  the  part  of 
high  school  and  college  students  as  well  as  others 
from  all  parts  of  the  county,  this  establishes  contacts 
with  interesting  people  most  of  whom  find  it  simpler 
to  come  to  Sycamore,  than  to  make  a  trip  to  Chicago. 
According  to  the  Illinois  Statue:  "The  circuit 
clerks  shall  attend  the  sessions  of  their  courts,  pre- 
serve all  the  papers  and  files  thereof,  make,  keep, 
and  preserve  complete  records  of  all  the  proceedings 
and  determinations  thereof,  except  in  cases  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  and  do  and  perform  all  other  duties 
pertaining  to  their  said  offices,  as  may  be  required 
by  law  or  the  rules  and  orders  of  their  courts  re- 
spectively. 

"They  shall  enter  of  record  all  judgments,  decrees 
and  orders  of  their  respective  courts,  as  soon  after 
the  rendition  or  making  thereof  as  practicable." 


"The  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  shall  keep  in  his 
office 

1 — A  general  docket,  upon  which  shall  be  en- 
entered  all  suits,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
commenced. 

2 — Two  well  bound  books  to  be  denominated 
'Plaintiff's  Index  to  court  records.' 

3- — Proper  books  of  record,  with  indices,  show- 
ing the  names  of  all  parties  to  any  suit  or  judgment 
therein  recorded,  with  a  reference  to  the  page 
where  it  is  recorded. 

4 — A  judgment  and  execution  docket  in  which 
all  final  judgments  and  decrees  shall  be  minuted 
at  the  time  they  are  entered  or  within  sixty  days 
thereafter  in  alphabetical  order,  by  the  name  of 
every  person  against  whom  the  judgment  or  de- 
cree is  entered,  showing  in  the  proper  columns 
ruled  for  that  purpose,  the  names  of  the  parties, 
the  date,  nature  of  the  judgment  or  decree;  the 
amount  of  debt,  damages  and  costs,  in  separate 
items,  for  which  an  execution  is  issued,  to  whom 
issued,  when  returned,  and  the  manner  of  its  exe- 
cution; a  blank  column  shall  be  kept  in  which 
may  be  entered  a  note  of  the  satisfaction  or  other 
disposition  of  the  judgment  or  decree,  and  when 
satisfied  by  execution  or  otherwise,  or  set  aside  or 
enjoined;  the  clerk  shall  enter  a  minute  thereof  in 
such  column,  showing  how  disposed  of,  the  date 
and  the  book  and  page,  where  the  evidence  thereof 
is  to  be  found.  Such  dockets  may  be  searched  by 
persons,  at  all  reasonable  times  without  fee. 

5 — A  fee  book,  in  which  shall  be  distinctly  set 
down,  in  items,  the  proper  title  of  the  cause  and 
heads,  the  cost  of  each  suit,  including  clerk's, 
sheriff's,  and  witness'  fees,  stating  the  name  of 
each  witness  having  claimed  his  attendance  in 
respect  of  the  trial  or  hearing  of  such  suit,  with 
the  number  of  days  he  attended. 

6 — The  clerk's,  judge's,  and  bar  docket  as  pro- 
vided by  section  14  of  the  Act  in  relation  to  prac- 
tice in  courts  of  record,  with  the  alphabetical 
indices  thereto,  by  the  name  of  each  plaintiff  and 
defendant. 

7 — Such  other  books  of  record  and  entry  as  are 
provided  by  law,  or  may  be  required  in  the  proper 
performance  of  their  duties.  All  records,  dockets, 
and  books  required  in  the  proper  performance  of 
their  duties.  All  records,  dockets  and  books  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  kept  by  such  clerks  shall  be 
deemed  public  records,  and  shall  at  all  times  be 
open  to  inspection  without  fee  or  reward.  And  all 
persons  shall  have  free  access  for  inspection  and 
examination  to  such  records,  dockets,  and  books, 
and  also  to  all  papers  on  file  in  the  different  clerks' 
offices,  and  shall  have  the  right  to  take  memo- 
randa and  abstracts  thereto. 
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In  regard  to  books,  stationery,  etc.  "The  clerks  of 
the  circuit  courts  shall  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be 
necessary,  procure  the  proper  books  and  stationery 
for  their  respective  offices,  unless  the  same  are  pro- 
vided by  the  county  board,  as  provided  by  law." 

Rooms,  office  furniture  etc.  "The  necessary  rooms 
and  office  furniture,  the  proper  vaults  or  other  means 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  archives  shall  be  provided 
by  the  County  boards  and  the  cost  paid  out  of  the 
county  treasury." 

"The  judges  of  the  several  courts  shall,  as  often 
as  once  in  each  year,  make  an  examination  of  the 
offices  of  the  clerks  of  their  respective  courts,  and 
may  give  such  directions  and  make  such  orders  in 
regard  to  the  keeping  of  the  same,  and  the  records 
and  the  papers  thereof,  not  contrary  to  law,  as  they 
shall  deem  it  best." 

Discharge  Papers.  Certificates  of  discharge  of  honor- 
ably discharged  members  of  the  military,  aviation, 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be  re- 
corded by  each  recorder,  free  of  charge,  in  a  separate 
book  which  shall  be  kept  for  the  purpose.  The  Re- 
corder of  Deeds  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  recording  of  said  original  discharge  certificate 
deliver  to  each  of  the  persons  named  in  said  discharge 
certificate,  or  his  agent,  one  certified  copy  of  this 
discharge  certificate  without  charge.  Additional  cer- 
tified copies  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds  upon  the  payment  to  the  said  Recorder  of 
Deeds,  of  a  fee  of  SI. 25  payable  in  advance  for  such 
additional  certified  copy. 


CIRCUIT  CLERKS  AND  RECORDERS 
DeKALB  COUNTY 

J.  C.  Kellog,  1837;  R.  Colton,  1838-40; 
J.  C.  Kellog,  1841-42;  E.  L.  Mays,  1843-44; 
J.  C.  Kellog,  1845-47;  M.  M.  Mack,  1848-51; 
J.J.  Beveridge,  1852-59;  C.  M.  Brown,  1860- 
63;  F.  W.  Partridge,  1864-67;  E.  F.  Dutton, 
1868-75;  George  C.  Cox,  1876-79;  Daniel 
Dustin,  1880-88;  Shubael  Armstrong,  1892- 
1904;  Walter  Hay,  1904-16;  George  James, 
1916-41;  John  James,  1941-44;  Ben  L.  Davy, 
1944-58;  Harriet  W.  Davy,  1958-60;  James 
B.   Livingstone,   I960-. 


COUNTY  COURT 

According  to  Article  5,  Section  17,  of  the 
Constitution  of  1848  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
County  Courts  in  this  State  were  established. 
Each  county  was  to  have  a  court  of  general 
jurisdiction.  In  counties  under  70,000  popu- 


lation, the  County  Court  was  to  have  juris- 
diction of  probate  matters  and  criminal  cases 
involving  violations  of  the  law  which  con- 
stitute only  misdemeanors  where  the  penalty 
does  not  exceed  confinement  in  the  County 
Jail  for  more  than  one  year  and  a  fine  of 
more  than  $1,000. 

In  later  years  the  Legislature,  by  statute 
enactment,  conferred  upon  the  County  Court 
juvenile  jurisdiction. 

The  DeKalb  County  Court  has  always 
handled  all  of  the  probate  matters  consisting 
of  estates  of  deceased  persons,  conservator- 
ships, and  guardianships.  It  has  also  main- 
tained that  part  of  its  jurisdiction  with  refer- 
ence to  civil  actions  and  common  law  actions 
and  has  periodically  called  juries  to  try  civil 
and  criminal  cases.  The  jurisdiction  of  civil 
cases  is  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000 
in  damages. 

DeKalb  was  one  of  the  Illinois  counties 
which,  upon  the  creation  of  the  Court  in 
1848,  elected  a  judge.  County  judges  have 
served  continuously  since  that  time.  Their 
names  follow:  E.  L.  Mayo,  1848-52;  G.  H. 
Hill,  1852-60;  E.  L.  Mayo,  1860-64;  D.  B. 
James,  1864-68;  Luther  Lowell,  1868-76;  G. 
S.  Robinson,  1876-81;  S.  B.  Stinson,  1882; 
Luther  Lowell,  1882-86;  Chas.  A.  Bishop, 
1886-97;  William  L.  Pond,  1897-1930;  Harry 
W.  IvtcEwen,  1930-42;  Latham  Castle,  1942- 
1954;  and  Ross  E.  Millet,  1959-. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COUNTY  CLERK 

The  County  Clerk  serves  as  clerk  of  Pro- 
bate and  County  Courts.  All  records  and 
judges'  dockets  of  estates  and  deceased  per- 
sons, minors,  and  incompetents  are  kept;  this 
includes  the  recording  of  the  orders  and  in- 
struments approved  by  the  judge.  There  are 
approximately  200  new  cases  each  year.  All 
instruments  must  be  filed  and  indexed  and 
the  fees  charged  and  collected  for  all  estates. 
The  clerk  of  the  County  Court  keeps  the 
records  of  common  law,  appeal,  and  crim- 
inal cases.  The  records  for  delinquent  and 
dependent  children,  feeble-minded,  epileptic, 
and  mentally  ill  cases  are  handled.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  many  miscellaneous  types 
of  cases  like  adoptions,  fire  protection  dis- 
tricts, drainage  districts,  and  tax  objections. 
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The  County  Clerk  also  serves  as  Clerk  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  In  this  capacity 
he  attends  all  meetings,  keeps  the  minutes, 
and  writes  all  county  warrants  for  money 
expended  by  the  county. 

All  births  and  deaths  occurring  in  the 
county  are  filed,  indexed,  and  recorded.  Cer- 
tifications of  births  and  deaths  are  made. 

Licenses  for  all  marriages  taking  place  in 
the  county  are  issued  by  the  County  Clerk. 
In  recent  years  many  marriage  certificates 
have  been  issued  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing ages  for  social  security  benefits  and  de- 
layed birth  records. 

Notaries  Public,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  con- 
stables, physicians,  dentists  etc.  must  record 
their  commissions  and  licenses  with  the 
County  Clerk.  Licenses  for  taverns  outside 
the  corporate  limits  of  cities  and  villages  are 
issued  by  the  County  Clerk. 

Publishing  the  county  year  book  is  not 
required  of  the  County  Clerk,  but  he  does 
revise  it  and  bring  it  up  to  date  each  year. 
This  very  informative  little  book  contains  a 
list  of  the  people  who  represent  the  county 
and  also  a  list  of  important  dates  and  items 
of  general  interest,  including  elections,  taxes, 
lists  of  the  supervisors,  attorneys,  town  offi- 
cers, precinct  committeemen,  city  and  village 
officers,   notaries  public,   and  many  others. 

The  County  Clerk  has  charge  of  all  gen- 
eral elections.  It  is  his  duty  to  prepare  and 
have  the  ballots  printed  and  delivered  with 
other  supplies  to  the  47  election  districts.  He 
has  charge  of  the  ballots  of  absentee  nd 
incapacitated  voters.  After  the  election  the 
County  Clerk  makes  an  official  canvass  of 
the  votes  cast  and  makes  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Permanent  registration  of  voters 
is  now  required  and  places  a  huge  burden  on 
the  Clerk  to  register  new  voters  and  to  keep 
all  voters'  cards  in  their  respective  precincts. 

"Taxes"  is  just  a  word  to  some;  to  others 
it  has  many  meaningful  implications.  The 
County  Clerk  is  charged  with  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  the  books  and  supplies 
of  township  assessors.  This  requires  a  great 
amount  of  preparatory  work — transcribing 
both  the  assessors'  and  collectors'  books,  list- 
ing real  estate  and  personal  property  in  each 
township  in  the  county,  filing  tax  levies  of 
all  taxing  districts  in  each  township,  school 


district,  and  county,  determining  tax  rates 
according  to  the  levy  and  the  laws  which 
apply  to  each  type  of  rate  and  finally  extend- 
ing the  taxes  and  making  detailed  abstracts 
for  the  County  Treasurer  and  State  Tax  Com- 
mission. Since  1945  the  County  Clerk  has  had 
additional  work  applying  the  "Multiplier" 
which  is  determined  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue.  Every  valuation  for  both 
real  and  personal  property  must  be  raised 
by  the  multiplier  to  bring  the  value  up  to 
what  the  Department  of  Revenue  considers 
100%.  The  reason  the  state  determines  the 
multiplier  for  each  county  is  to  have  state 
funds  distributed  equally. 

Although  the  County  Clerk's  is  an  ad- 
ministerial  office  and  the  duties  must  be  per- 
formed in  the  manner  and  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law,  the  clerk  must  keep  himself 
informed  of  the  changes  in  law  and  keep 
abreast  of  current  problems  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  smoothly  running  office. 

COUNTY  CLERKS 
DeKALB  COUNTY 

J.  C.  Kellogg,  1837-38;  J.  R.  Hamlin, 
1839-42;  E.  P.  Young,  1843;  W.  H.  Beavers, 
1844-48;  U.  B.  Prescott,  1849-52;  W.  H. 
Beavers,  1853-56;  A.  K.  Stiles,  1857-64; 
Daniel  Dustin,  1865-68;  W.  H.  Moore,  1869- 
72;  C.  M.  Conrad,  1872-90;  Albert  S.  Kins- 
loe,  1890-1906;  S.  M.  Henderson,  1906-22; 
Charles  H.  Talbot,  1922-25  S.  M.  Hender- 
son, 1925-26;  E.  W.  Joiner,  1926-54;  Ralph 
Joiner,  1954-. 

OFFICE  OF  COUNTY  TREASURER 

Though  taxes  comprise  an  important  part 
of  the  work  in  the  Office  of  the  County 
Treasurer  and  Ex-Officio  County  Collector, 
there  are  many  other  duties  to  which  this 
office  falls  heir. 

The  County  Collector  is  charged  with  the 
collecting  and  distributing  of  taxes  to  all 
taxing  bodies  in  the  County.  At  this  time, 
they  number  about  150.  The  1961  taxes  ex- 
tended and  collected  in  1962  amounted  to 
a  little  more  than  $7,500,000.  The  tax  bills 
are  made  up,  mailed  to  each  taxpayer,  and 
the  tax  collected  in  the  office  of  the  County 
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Elected  Officials:  (front  row)  Carl  Swanson,  Jr.,  Ross  E.  Millett,  Cassius  Poust,  May  Penrod;  (second  row)  James 
Livingstone,  Field  Utter,  D.  E.  Stitzel,  Paul  Van  Natta,  Ralph  Joiner. 


Collector,    after    which    the    distribution    is 
made  of  all  money  collected. 

As  County  Treasurer,  the  duties  are  many 
and  varied.  The  Treasurer  has  acted  as  Agent 
for  the  Illinois  Municipal  Retirement  Fund 
since  it  was  adopted  by  DeKalb  County  in 
1945.  Detailed  records  of  each  employee  of 
the  County  must  be  kept,  and  a  copy  trans- 
mitted to  the  Chicago  office.  Each  month, 
a  record  of  all  earnings  and  deductions  made, 
is  forwarded  to  this  office. 


All  State  Inheritance  Tax  paid  in  the 
County  of  DeKalb  is  collected  by  the  Treas- 
urer, and  transmitted  to  the  State  Treasurer, 
together  with  a  detailed  receipt  on  each 
Estate.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  a  complete 
record  is  submitted,  together  with  the  money 
collected  during  that  month. 

Reports  to  the  State  for  Aid  to  Dependent 
and  Delinquent  Children  are  handled 
through  this  office,  and  a  report  of  all  ex- 
penditures made  is  transmitted  monthly. 


Appointed  Officials:   (front  row)  Maxine  Carr,  Mary  Lou  Zjumbro,  Ann  Millett,  Lucy  Elliott;  (second  row)  Dr. 
Charles  Paul,  Merle  Brust,  C.  R.   Brady,    Willard    Williams. 
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All  bills  paid  by  the  County  are  drawn 
on  County  Orders  by  the  County  Clerk,  then 
sent  to  the  Treasurer  to  be  countersigned  and 
recorded. 

All  money  paid  to  the  County  is  received 
and  deposited  in  the  proper  bank  account 
by  this  office.  At  present  there  are  30  ac- 
counts, in  addition  to  the  money  received 
and  deposited  as  County  Collector.  These 
records  must  be  accurate  and  up  to  date  at 
all  times. 

As  one  can  readily  see,  it  is  a  busy,  though 
interesting  office  in  which  to  work,  and  the 
irony  of  the  whole  thing  is  that — like  the 
sheriff — a  County  Treasurer  cannot  succeed 
himself.  One  scarcely  learns  the  many  phases 
of  the  operation  until  it  is  time  to  make  a 
change.  Legislation,  which  would  remedy 
this  situation,  would  make  for  more  efficient 
operation  of  this  important  office. 


SHERIFF 

The  office  of  County  Sheriff  was  created 
by  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
The  Sheriff  is  elected  by  a  vote  of  the  people 
for  a  term  of  four  years;  according  to  the 
constitution  he  cannot  succeed  himself  in 
office.  As  the  highest  law  enforcement  officer 
in  each  county,  he  is  custodian  of  both  the 
Court  House  and;the  County  Jail.  In  DeKalb 
County,  he  and  his  family  reside  in  an  apart- 
ment in  the  County  Jail  in  Sycamore. 

Within  his  county,  the  sheriff  serves,  exe- 
cutes, and  returns  all  writs  and  warrants.  He, 
or  one  of  his  deputies,  attends  all  courts  of 
record  when  they  are  in  session. 

The  sheriff's  staff  investigates  and  handles 
automobile  accidents  throughout  the  county. 
With  a  nightly  patrol  on  duty,  calls  of  all 
kinds  are  answered.  Because  both  rural  and 
town  areas  are  patroled,  members  of  the  staff 
are  often  called  the  "farmers'  policemen." 

The  sheriff's  office  has  four  cars,  all 
equipped  with  two-way  radios;  two  belong 
to  the  county  and  two  to  the  sheriff.  The 
sheriff  and  his  deputies  transport  prisoners 
from  the  County  Jail  to  the  Work  Farm,  the 
oVite  PenitcAifiary,  Yoaifo  Commission  or 
State  Mental  Hospital.  They  appear  in  court 
with  prisoners  and  sometimes  serve  as  wit- 
nesses. 


At  the  present  time  the  personnel  includes 
the  sheriff,  one  chief  deputy,  six  deputies, 
and  three  men  working  as  radio  men  and 
jailors.  A  matron  and  two  bailiffs  are  em- 
ployed. 

Built  in  1912,  the  DeKalb  County  Jail  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  adequate  in 
northern  Illinois.  It  has  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  The  Court  House, 
built  in  1904,  is  good  architecturally  and  in 
excellent  condition. 


SHERIFFS 
DeKALB  COUNTY 

J.  C.  Lander,  1838-39;  M.  Walrod,  1840- 
45;  E.  P.  Young,  1846-47;  M.  Stark,  1848- 
49;  H.  Furness,  1850-51;  J.  F.  Aledden,  1852- 
53;  Wm.  Phelps,  1854-55;  S.  Tappan,  1856- 
57;  H.  Stafford,  1858-59;  B.  Roodruff,  1860- 
61;  H.  Safford,  1862-63;  H.  A.  Joslyn,  1864- 
65;  M.  Holcomb,  1866-67;  E.  P.  Safford, 
1868-69;  J.  S.  Reynolds,  1870-72;  R.J.  Hol- 
comb, 1873-80;  L.  P.  Wood,  1881-85;  O.  S. 
Holcomb,  1886-89;  H.  Ostrander,  1890-93; 
J.  N.  Shafter,  1894-97;  D.  Holm,  1898-1901; 
F.  Rompf,  1902-05;  D.  Holm,  1906-09;  F. 
C.  Poust,  1910-13;  J.  Scott,  1914-18;  W.  H. 
Decker,  1918-22;  E.  E.  Crawford,  1922-26; 
F.  Dolder,  1926-27;  H.  Dolder,  1928-30; 
I.  W.  George,  1930-34;  O.  N.  Larson,  1934- 
38;  W.  D.  Reynolds,  1938-42;  A.  M.  Deisz- 
1942-46;  A.  E.  Anderson,  1946-50;  F.  J.  Sul- 
livan, 1950-54;  A.  M.  Deisz,  1954-58;  Arthur 
Anderson,  1958-62;  Field  Utter,  1962-. 


OFFICE  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF 

ASSESSMENTS 

This  office  was  created  by  the  legislature 
in  1946.  The  first  supervisor  was  Oscar  Lar- 
son who  held  the  office  for  about  two  years. 
Harold  Winans  served  as  supervisor  for  three 
years  and  the  present  incumbent,  C.  R. 
Brady,  has  held  the  office  for  eight  years. 

As  the  name  implies,  this  office  is  super- 
visory— to  supervise,  direct  and  assist  the 
eighteen  township  assessors  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  that  goal,  to  which  all  good  assessors 
aspire— EQUALIZATION. 

The  supervisor  is  automatically  clerk  of  the 
Board   of  Review;   as   such,    he   sets   up   all 
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Board  of  Supervisors:  (front  row)  Walter  Lenschow,  V.  H.  Grandgeorge,  B.  J.  Morgan,  Donald  Lawrence,  Mervin 
Svendsen,  Leroy  Glidden,  Russell  McAllister,  Leonard  Rich;  (second  row)  George  Bark,  John  L.  Fraser,  Earl  I.  Bale, 
Alvina  T.  Sanderson,  Floyd  Challand,  Edward  McGirr,  Lawrence  Totman;  (third  row)  Lewis  B.  Rex,  Milton  Lambert, 
Earl  Teager,  Rudolph  W.  Schafer,  E.  A.  P.  Hutchison,  Hugh  T.  McQueen,  Clifford  W.  Denton.  Absent  from  picture: 
Ralph  H.  Schaeffer,  Ross  E.  Minnegan,  Rupert  Jordan,  Orville  Shipman,  J.  A.  Spickerman,  Louis  Lloyd,  C.  W.  Hodgson. 


appointments  for  that  body,  keeps  the  min- 
utes of  meetings,  and  dockets  all  cases  and 
their  disposal. 

In  addition,  in  this  county,  this  depart- 
ment prepares  all  estate  assessments  as  well 
as  those  for  banks  and  corporations. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  of  assess- 
ments to  check  and  abstract  the  assessors' 
books.  All  publications  are  prepared  here 
and  forwarded  to  the  proper  newspapers. 
This  department  checks  change  of  owner- 
ship and  property  divisions  and  prepares  all 
certificates  of  error  and  presents  same  to  the 
County  Court  to  correct  bookkeeping  and 
clerical  errors. 


In  addition  to  the  above  duties,  the  super- 
visors' office  serves  as  a  public  relations  office 
for  all  complaints  of  any  nature  brought  to 
the  treasurer's  office. 


DeKALB  COUNTY  HIGHWAY 
HISTORY 

The  office  of  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Highways  was  first  established  by  State 
legislature  in  1914.  The  first  Superintendent 
was  William  C.  Miller,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1914  and 
served  one  six-year  term.  His  office  was  lo. 
cated  on  the  third  floor  of  the  present  court- 


Assistants  and  Deputies:  (front  row)  James  0' Grady,  JeanetteWeeks,  Mildred  Brown,  Mildred  Smith,  Doris  Carter , 
Martha  Smith,  Helen  McGetrick,  Jane  Kuntz;  (second  row)  Ray  Barton,  Herman  Edlund,  R.  C.  Anderson,  Jack 
Eddy,  Hialmar  C.  R.  Lund,  Farwell  F.  Sawyer;  (third  row)  Wilbur    Lamont,  Kenneth  Monroe,  Melvin   Shaw,  Paul 

Shaw,  Robert  Utter,  Earl  Bennett. 
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house  and  his  duties  consisted  primarily  of 
overseer  and  coordinator  of  Township  and 
State  work. 

His  successor  was  Arthur  C.  Russell  who 
served  one  six-year  term  until  1926.  During 
this  period  the  County  Highway  Depart- 
ment acquired  property  and  started  its  own 
operation  of  construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads  with  their  own  men  and  equipment. 
The  first  garage  was  in  DeKalb  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Egyptian  theater. 

In  1926,  Fred  O.  Larson  was  appointed 
Superintendent  and  in  the  same  year  the 
garage  operation  was  moved  to  the  new 
buildings  at  1434  Pleasant  Street.  Mr.  Lar- 
son served  until  December  31,  1957,  and 
during  his  term  the  State  Aid  Road  System 
was  improved,  until  at  the  present  time  the 
entire  156  miles  is  improved  blacktop  or  in 
the  construction  stage. 

After  Mr.  Larson's  retirement,  Willard  W. 
Williams  was  appointed  Superintendent  and 
still  holds  that  position.  In  1961  the  office 
and  garage  operation  were  brought  together 
under  one  roof  with  the  completion  of  a  new 
building  on  part  of  the  County  Farm  on 
Barber  Greene  Road. 

As  new  laws  are  enacted  placing  additional 
duties  on  the  County  Highway  Office,  the 
work  load  and  consequently  the  staff  are 
increasing  until  at  the  present  time  the  main- 
tenance operation  for  the  County  Highways 
accounts  for  only  15%  of  the  total  amount  of 
work  handled  by  the  office. 

At  the  present  time  the  maintenance  of 
County  Highways  is  the  only  work  per- 
formed with  its  own  forces,  all  construction 
being  done  by  contract.  An  increasing  amount 
of  Township  work  now  comes  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  this  office  which  is  now 
directly  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of 
Township  Motor  Fuel  Tax  Funds  and  for 
all  bridge  construction.  In  addition,  the  su- 
perintendent's approval  is  required  for  expen- 
ditures of  $1,000.00  or  more  and  for  the  erec- 
tion of  any  traffic  signs  on  Township  roads. 

Most  of  the  work  is  subject  to  approval 
by  the  State  or  Federal  Departments  and  by 
necessity,  a  close  working  relationship  is  main- 
tained with  these  agencies. 

At  the  present  time  the  personnel  employed 
in  the  office  consists  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Highways,  one  full-time  and  one  part-time 


office  girl.  The  maintenance  force  consists  of 
10  full-time  employees  plus  seasonal  workers. 

THE  STATE'S  ATTORNEYS  OFFICE 

The  office  of  the  State's  Attorney  is  a  con- 
stitutional office  dating  back  to  the  formation 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  1818.  The  duties  of 
the  State's  Attorney  are  set  out  in  the  Illinois 
State  Statutes  and  are,  in  general,  comprised 
of  the  prosecution  of  all  crimes  in  any  court 
of  record  in  the  county  and  the  advising  and 
defending  all  county  officers. 

The  duties  of  State's  Attorney  have  been 
many  times  enlarged  since  the  original  dele- 
gation of  duties  under  the  statute.  An  almost 
endless  list  of  additional  duties  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  State's  Attorneys  of  the  various 
counties  by  new  laws  which  originally  were 
not  even  considered  to  be  a  remote  part  of 
the  function  of  the  State's  Attorney.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  found  in  the  duties  imposed 
upon  the  State's  Attorney  to  institute  and 
process  petitions  for  the  commitment  of  per- 
sons in  need  of  mental  treatment,  persons 
alleged  to  be  mentally  ill  or  mentally  de- 
ficient. A  similar  example  is  found  in  the 
duty  imposed  upon  the  State's  Attorney  to 
institute  and  process  proceedings  for  the 
handling  of  juvenile  dependents  and  juvenile 
delinquents,  under  the  Family  Court  Act. 

The  original  primary  duties  of  the  State's 
Attorney  in  the  prosecution  of  crimes  in 
courts  of  record  have  become  exceedingly 
complex  with  the  increase  in  population 
which  has  occurred  together  with  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  the  social  structure. 
Many  crimes  are  now  frequently  committed 
which  were  almost  unheard  of  at  the  time 
of  the  last  outline  of  the  State's  Attorney's 
duties  made  by  the  legislature  in  1871.  It 
is  mandatory  that  in  the  prosecution  of  crimes 
the  State's  Attorney  work  closely  with  all 
other  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  speed 
of  transportation  and  the  fluid  character  of 
today's  population  makes  the  highest  inter- 
dependence among  such  agencies  absolutely 
necessary.  The  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
constantly  adding  scientific  methods  which 
require  the  State's  Attorney  to  be  familiar 
with  the  mechanics  of  such  devices  as  well 
as  their  proper  use.  Likewise,  a  recent  trend 
is  apparent  in  the  extension   of  more   and 
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Other  Members  of  Court  House  Staff:  (front  row)  Fred  Shepard,  Alta  Thompson,  Norma  Hickey,  Sue  Jones,  Doris 
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more  protection  toward  people  charged  with 
crimes;  this  requires  the  State's  Attorney's 
office  to  be  completely  up  to  date  on  the 
most  recent  legislative  and  judicial  changes 
which  effect  criminals.  In  1962  a  new  Crim- 
inal Code  was  effective  and  it  is  expected 
that  in  1964  a  new  Criminal  Procedure  Code 
will  be  effective.  Both  of  these  new  sets  of 
laws  are  completely  sweeping  in  their  scope 
and  have  the  effect  of  altering  a  great  per- 
centage of  the  previous  precedents  which 
have  been  established  in  the  criminal  field 
since  the  formation  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

COUNTY  VETERINARIANS  OFFICE 

DeKalb  County  has  a  tremendous  invest- 
ment in  livestock  as  proved  by  the  population 
count  of  150,000  cattle,  280,000  hogs  and 
10,000  sheep  for  the  year  1962.  Maintaining 
the  health  of  this  livestock  is  important  for 
the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  economy  and 
for  the  public  health  aspects  as  well,  since 
many  diseases  infecting  animals  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  man.  The  practicing  veterinarian 
has  been  and  is  the  first  line  of  defense  in 
preventing  and  treating  the  many  diseases 
afflicting  the  livestock.  However,  in  some 
areas  of  Illinois  that  have  large  livestock 
populations,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
have  a  veterinarian  to  promote,  to  carry  out 
personally,  or  to  supervise  the  implementa- 
tion of  certain  disease  eradication  and  con- 
trol programs  on  a  county  wide  basis.  This 
is  the  province  of  the  County  Veterinarian. 

In  June,  1924,  the  first  County  Veterinar- 
ian was  appointed  to  begin  the  job  of  tuberc- 


ulosis eradication  in  DeKalb  County.  In  that 
year  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  se- 
lected a  Tuberculosis  Eradication  Committee 
and  appropriated  $4,200.00  to  finance  the 
program.  The  members  of  that  Committee 
were  Edgar  E.  Hippie,  O.  T.  D.  Berg  and 
W.  H.  Storey.  In  July,  1924,  Dr.  Obed 
Lintner  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
County  Veterinarian.  Dr.  Lintner's  records 
show  that  for  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
11,748  cattle  were  tested  and  1,282  of  those 
were  infected  with  tuberculosis  for  an  in- 
fection rate  of  10%.  Regular  and  systematic 
testing  during  the  intervening  years  reduced 
the  amount  of  infection  to  its  present  .18  of 
one  percent. 

Since  1924,  four  men  have  been  appointed 
to  the  office  of  County  Veterinarian.  Their 
names  and  period  of  service  are  as  follows: 
Dr.  Obed  Lintner,  1924-1929;  Dr.  James 
Nowlen,  1929-1955;  Dr.  Donald  Nickerson, 
1955-1956;  and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Paul,  1956 
to   the   present  time. 

The  responsibility  for  regulatory  control  of 
several  diseases  affecting  livestock  and  pets 
has  now  been  given  to  the  County  Veterinar- 
ian so  that  tuberculosis  eradication  is  only 
one  phase  of  the  work  of  this  office.  The 
County  Veterinarian  in  cooperation  with  the 
Illinois  Division  of  Livestock  Industry  now 
supervises  and  participates  in  programs  to 
control  or  eradicate  tuberculosis,  brucellosis, 
rabies,  sheep  scab  and  cattle  scab,  sheep 
scrapie,  hog  cholera  and  other  diseases  that 
may  pose  a  threat  to  the  livestock  industry 
because  of  their  contagious  nature. 
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FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY- 
COURTHOUSE 

DeKalb  County  is  known  for  its  agricul- 
tural progress,  manufacturing,  and  educa- 
tional opportunities.  With  this  feeling  of  pride 
many  people  in  the  county  felt  that  something 
should  be  done  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  present 
courthouse.  At  the  1954,  June,  session  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  it  was  decided  to  honor 
the  occasion  Sunday,  October  10,  1954. 
Circuit  Judge  Cassius  Poust  and  Mervin  O. 
Svendsen,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, were  named  co-chairmen  to  head  the 
committees. 

The  celebration  was  to  have  been  held  in 
front  of  the  courthouse,  but  because  of  some 
15  inches  of  rain  on  that  day — the  largest 
deluge  ever  recorded  in  DeKalb  county — 
it  was  held  in  the  Armory. 

The  golden  anniversary  program  opened 
with  a  concert  by  Northern's  band.  Judge 
Cassius  Poust  introduced  dignitaries  from 
surrounding  counties,  and  Mr.  Frank  Ault, 
the  only  surviving  member  of  the  original 
board.  Also  introduced  were  the  following 
people  depicting  the  DeKalb  County  Board 
of  50  years  ago;  John  Flood  as  James  Gorm- 
ley;  Charles  B.  Townsend,  depicting  his 
father,  Fred  Townsend;  Rudolph  Schafer  as 
Varnum  Glidden;  George  Bark  as  William 
von  Ohlen;  A.  W.  Sexauer  as  Judge  William 
L.  Pond;  Kelsey  Whittemore  as  his  grand- 
father, Capt.  H.C.Whittemore;  C.R.Brady  as 
Dr.  Charles  Winnie,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  1 904 ;  Stuart  Bishop  as  his  father, 
Circuit  Judge  Charles  A.  Bishop;  and  Mervin 
O.  Svendsen,  chairman  of  the  county  board. 

Hon.  Latham  Castle,  Attorney  General  of 
Illinois,  a  native  son  of  DeKalb  County, 
spoke  briefly  before  introducing  Hon.  Wil- 
liam G.  Stratton,  Governor  of  Illinois,  who 
presented  the  major  address  of  the  day. 

Open  House  was  held  in  the  court  house 
immediately  following  the  program. 

THI?  DeKALfr\>ANITAR 9  DISTRICT  • 

The  DeKalb  Sanitary  District  was  organ- 
ized August  6,  1929,  after  a  campaign  with 
the  slogan  of  "Kleen  the  Kish"  had  aroused 
the  public  to  the  need  for  such  a  service. 


Originally,  the  District  comprised  approxi- 
mately 2800  acres,  about  half  within  the  city 
limits  of  DeKalb.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  17  annexation  ordinances  adopted 
which  have  added  more  than  550  additional 
acres  to  the  system.  By  April  1,  1963,  the 
area  totalled  almost  3,350  acres. 

The  original  sewer  system  in  DeKalb, 
part  of  which  is  still  in  use,  was  erected  in 
1908.  This  was  enlarged  in  1914.  An  investi- 
gation by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Health  in  1927  revealed  that  raw  sewage  was 
being  discharged  into  the  Kishwaukee  River 
from  at  least  seven  different  outlets. 

A  bond  issue  for  $190,000  was  approved 
by  the  voters  December  18,  1928,  to  build 
a.  modern  sewage  treatment  plant.  Construc- 
tion started  April  11,  1929,  and  was  com- 
pleted January  8,  1930.  This  plant  is  located 
on  16  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  Kish- 
waukee River  at  the  foot  of  Hollister  Street. 

During  the  period  from  1931  through  1941 
various  governmental  units  furnished  much 
labor  which  was  utilized  in  construction 
projects  such  as  grading  and  landscaping  the 
grounds  at  no  cost  to  the  District. 

Various  additions  to  the  plant  plus  more 
than  25  years  of  constant  use  outmoded  some 
of  the  equipment.  In  1954  DeKalb  residents 
approved  of  a  bond  issue  of  $1,042,000  to 
rebuild  some  facilities  and  expand  the  plant. 
This  work  has  been  carried  on  and  will  be 
culminated  for  the  time-being  this  year  with 
the  construction  of  a  new  $85,000  digester. 

When  this  is  completed,  the  plant  will  be 
able  to  service  a  normal  city  population  of 
approximately  32,500. 

The  sanitary  district  and  the  people  de- 
pendent upon  it  are  most  fortunate  in  having 
an  engineer-manager  of  the  calibre  of  Donn 
Henn  who  has  served  in  that  capacity  since 
1929.  The  plant  is  directed  by  a  Board  of 
three  trustees  appointed  by  the  County 
Judge.  Over  the  34  years  of  the  plant's 
operation,  a  dozen  civic  minded  citizens  of 
DeKalb  have  served  as  trustees.  They  are 
Charles  Anderson,  Fred  Simms,  S.  M.  Hunt, 
Mark  Biehl,  Gus  Anderson,  Lotan  B.  Struth- 
ers,  Benjamin  L.  Davy,  Carl  A.  Lothson, 
Philmore  Iskovich,  Ralph  D.  Irving,  Giles 
L.  Findley,  and  Henry  Meier. 
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MERICA'S  most  valuable  food  crop,  the 
lush  acres  of  corn  which  farmers  and  sci- 
entists have  made  possible  are  the  source  of 
all  meat,  poultry,  and  dairy  products.  Un- 
paralleled in  its  power  to  sieze  and  store  the 
sun's  basic  energy,  this  giant  grass  we  call 
corn  probably  originated  in  Central  America 
thousands  of  years  ago. 

Within  ten  years,  those  miraculous  gen- 
iuses— the  corn  breeders— revolutionized  the 
yellow  kernels  more  than  they  had  been 
improved  in  previous  centuries. 

Though  the  Indians  never  fathomed  the 
secrets  of  pollination  the  golden  grain  was 
their  piece  de  resistance.  They  hoarded  their 
seed  corn  through  sparse  winters  only  to  en- 
trust it  to  the  good  earth  of  a  warmer  spring, 
all  the  while  worshipping  the  corn-god.  The 
colonists  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  could 
not  have  survived  without  it. 


THE  STORY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture  as  a  fact  of  life  had  its  start 
in  DeKalb  County  about  1835  when  the 
Indians  signed  a  treaty  with  the  white  man 
and   moved   on   to   other   hunting   grounds. 

Settlers  were  supposed  to  come  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  but,  as  often  happens,  there 
were  those  who  disregarded  the  treaty  and 
found  choice  locations  for  homesteads  before 
the  red  man  had  vacated  his  ages-old  hunting 
preserves. 

Those  early  settlers  were  particular  in 
selecting  their  lands.  They  wanted  none  of 
the  rich  black  prairie  soils  which  covered  so 
much  of  the  county.  They  wanted  rolling 
land  with  wood  available  for  buildings  and 
fuel,  and  they  wanted  streams  for  water. 

The  prairies  were  covered  by  a  sea  of  grass 
which  the  crude  plows  of  the  day  found 
difficult  to  "break";  the  land  was  low  and 
poorly  drained.  First  settlements  were  made 
in  the  area  southeast  of  Shabbona  and  east 


of  Shabbona  Grove  and  spread  out  slowly 
from  there. 

Invention  of  the  steel  breaking  plow  which 
would  "scour" — become  polished  with  use, 
thus  handling  much  easier,  for  both  man 
and  beast — was  the  spur  needed  to  push 
settlers  out  on  to  the  flat  prairies. 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  crops  were 
grown  everywhere  except  in  the  pot  hole 
areas  which  were  left  for  wild  ducks  and 
geese.  The  only  problem  was  transportation, 
of  the  harvested  grain,  to  market.  Coming  of 
the  railroads  solved  that  problem,  but  the 
methods  of  harvest  improved  little  for  a  long 
time  after  Cyrus  McCormick  invented  the 
reaper. 

C.  W.  and  W.  W.  Marsh,  local  DeKalb 
brothers,  gained  fame  from  their  invention  of 
the  Marsh  Harvester  in  1858.  These  were 
manufactured  in  a  large  factory  at  Syca- 
more. Other  inventions  included  a  sulky 
plow,  a  corn  husker  and  a  wheel  cultivator. 

The  settlers  favored  wheat  for  human  food, 
corn  for  both  human  and  animal  food,  and 
oats  for  animal  food;  the  fine  straw  had  many 
uses  in  pioneer  homes,  from  stuffing  for  mat- 
tresses to  bedding  for  livestock,  padding  be- 
neath pioneer  carpets  to  banking  around  the 
house  to  keep  out  wintry  drafts. 

The  steady  drain  on  the  supposedly  in- 
exhaustible soil  began  to  show  by  the  turn 
of  the  century  and  crop  yields  started  falling 
steadily.  During  this  period  around  1900  to 
1906,  there  lived  north  of  Sycamore— when 
he  wasn't  away  attending  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture — -a  young  man 
who  was  deeply  concerned  with  the  decline 
of  the  rich  black  prairie  soils  in  the  county. 

That  was  Henry  H.  Parke  who,  in  later 
years,  said  that  acres  and  acres  of  beautiful, 
blooming  smart  weeds  first  sounded  the  alarm 
to  him.  He  knew  where  smart  weeds  thrived, 
crops  would  not. 
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In  1906,  the  first  organized  step  was  taken 
to  correct  the  steady  drain  on  the  soils  with 
the  formation  of  the  DeKalb  County  Farm- 
mers'  Institute  which  held  educational  meet- 
ings in  all  the  townships  of  the  county  to 
discuss  better  farming  practices.  Parke  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Institute  and 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  speak  about 
farm  problems  with  which  he  was  so  vitally 
concerned.  Others  active  included  Dr.  J.  W. 
Cook,  president  of  the  Normal  School  at 
DeKalb;  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
W.  W.  Coultas;  George  Gurler,  noted  De- 
Kalb dairyman;  Frank  Greeley,  Waterman 
farmer,  and  many  others. 

Next  development  was  the  incorporation 
of  the  DeKalb  County  Farmers'  Club  on 
December  7,  1909,  largely  at  the  suggestion 
of  F.  B.  Townsend  of  Sycamore,  but  with 
Parke  heading  the  list  of  incorporators. 
Others  were  Arthur  D.  Gates,  Richard  Lane, 
George  A.  Fox,  John  L.  Murphy,  John  W. 
Glidden,  George  W.  Ault,  Axel  A.  Roos, 
Frederick  B.  Townsend,  B.  W.  Lee,  H.  H. 
Coleman,  John  MacQueen. 

The  objective  of  this  club  was  "to  promote 
more  profitable  and  permanent  methods  of 
agriculture." 

This  club  was  active  until  World  War  One 
and  by  1918  had  gradually  gone  into  a 
decline  and  shortly  thereafter  dropped  out 
of  the  picture.  The  first  Board  of  Directors 
included  Frederick  B.  Townsend,  F.  B.  Lloyd, 
Hiram  Holcomb,  Charles  Marshall,  John 
Glidden,  Henry  H.  Parke,  and  G.  H.  Carlson. 

Hiram  Holcomb  was  the  first  president  and 
was  succeeded  in  1911  by  F.  B.  Lloyd.  George 
A.  Fox  of  Sycamore  was  secretary-treasurer 
until  1918. 

Neither  of  these  organizations  had  accom- 
plished what  Parke  thought  ought  to  be 
done.  One  of  the  speakers  at  some  of  the 
Farm  Institute  meetings  was  a  German  im- 
migrant professor  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
named  William  G.  Eckhardt  who  agreed 
with  Parke,  D.  S.  Brown,  Genoa  banker, 
and  others  that  something  more  was  needed. 
It  had  to  be  educational  and  it  had  to  be 
demonstrated  and  proved  to  be  accepted. 

Parke  had  been  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  had  gone  east  to  teach 
in  a  small  college  for  two  years,  didn't  like 


it,  and  came  back  to  his  beloved  home 
county  of  DeKalb  and  resumed  his  work  in 
trying  to  do  something  for  agriculture.  Parke 
wanted  an  organization  of  DeKalb  County 
farmers  that  would  sponsor  the  employment 
of  a  county  agent  whose  duties  were  simply 
to  promote  better  farming.  Finally,  he  had 
the  support  of  two  influential  organizations, 
the  DeKalb  County  Newspapermen's  Associ- 
ation, and  the  DeKalb  County  Bankers' 
Association;  these — with  the  DeKalb  County 
Farmers'  Institute — gave  him  something  with 
which  to  work. 

The  organizations  combined  to  call  a  meet- 
ing in  DeKalb,  January  5,  1912,  an  historic 
day,  bitterly  cold  and  uncomfortable.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  the  DeKalb  Elks  Club 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  old  Chronicle 
Building  near  First  Street  on  East  Lincoln 
Highway.  Newspaper  stories  of  the  meeting 
written  by  Frank  W.  Greenaway,  one  of  the 
guiding  spirits  in  support  of  Parke's  drive 
for  an  organization  that  "would  do  some- 
thing," said  there  "was  a  large  turnout." 

That  historic  meeting  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  what  is  now  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Called  to  order  at  11 
A.M.  by  George  H.  Gurler,  president  of  the 
DeKalb  County  Farmers'  Institute,  an  exec- 
utive cpmmittee  of  1 1  men  was  named  to  man- 
age funds  and  activities  of  the  organization. 

There  had  been  $2,000  pledged  in  advance 
for  the  new  organization  and  it  was  decided 
that  $5  for  each  quarter  section,  160  acres 
of  land,  would  finance  it.  Each  township 
named  a  committee  of  three  to  raise  money. 

On  that  executive  committee  were:  H.  H. 
Parke,  D.  S.  Brown,  George  Gurler,  Fred- 
erick Townsend,  Charles  Bradt,  George  A. 
Fox,  Frank  W.  Greenaway,  C.  D.  Schoon- 
maker,  W.  F.  Leifheit,  R.  D.  Chappell,  and 
Samuel  Bradt. 

On  January  20,  1912,  this  executive  com- 
mittee acted  with  dispatch.  They  formally 
combined  the  DeKalb  County  Farmers'  In- 
stitute, the  DeKalb  County  Banker's  Associ- 
ation, the  DeKalb  County  Newspapermen's 
Association  into  a  new  group  to  be  incor- 
porated as  the  DeKalb  County  Soil  Im- 
provement Association. 

This  was  the  first  Farm  Organization  in 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Farm  Bureau. 
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Even  more  startling,  however,  was  the 
action  of  the  executive  committee  in  naming 
a  sub-committee  of  three — Henry  Parke, 
Frederick  Townsend,  and  Sam  Bradt — with 
instructions  to  confer  with  William  G.  Eck- 
hardt  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  hire 
him  as  the  Agricultural  Demonstrator  for 
DeKalb  County. 

Eckhardt  was  offered  a  salary  of  $4,000  a 
year  to  take  the  job,  just  twice  what  he  was 
making  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Eck- 
hardt declined  the  offer,  saying  he  thought 
he  would  continue  his  career  as  a  teacher. 

The  committee  was  not  done.  They  con- 
ferred with  President  James,  Dean  Daven- 
port, and  Dr.  C.  G.  Hopkins,  noted  pioneer 
agronomist  at  the  University,  and  they  in 
turn  talked  to  Eckhardt.  They  pointed  out 
that  this  offered  a  whole  new  form  of  edu- 
cation which  they  thought  was  badly  needed. 

With  this  encouragement,  Eckhardt  ac- 
cepted the  post  and  officially  started  work 
June  1,  1912.  Since  he  was  teaching  agron- 
omy and  the  courses  covered  crops  and  soils, 
this  was  naturally  the  first  promotion  of  the 
new  organization. 

Demonstration  meetings  were  held  all  over 
the  county  recommending  standard  four  year 
crop  rotation — corn,  corn,  oats,  and  clover. 
First  major  problem  was  finding  good  quality 
clover  seed.  Eckhardt  was  authorized  to  pur- 
chase $20,000  worth  of  the  finest  seed,  and 
the  directors  signed  personal  notes  to  insure 
payment.  This  was  done  July  23,  1912. 

Soil  testing  to  determine  the  need  for 
limestone  occupied  Eckhardt  during  much 
of  1913  with  demonstration  plots  showing 
results  of  use  of  rock  phosphate  on  the  Frank 
S.  Greeley  farm  near  Waterman. 

February  13,  1914,  the  Directors  approved 
publication  of  a  monthly  bulletin  known  as 
the  "DeKalb  County  Farmer,"  which  still 
is  published. 

Offices  had  been  established  in  the  Pierce 
Building,  in  Sycamore — the  southwest  corner 
of  West  State  and  Somonauk  Streets.  They 
were  moved  to  an  old  school  house  at  320 
North  Fifth  Street,  DeKalb,  in  1917,  where 
Eckhardt  had  his  office.  The  Association 
offices  were  moved  to  the  Courthouse,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1919,  and  to  320  North  Fifth  Street, 
DeKalb,  August  11,  1920. 


October  5,  1914,  the  directors  applied  for 
federal  funds  under  the  Lever  Act  which  gave 
$1,200  yearly  to  help  pay  for  an  approved 
county  agent. 

In  September,  1915,  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease struck  cattle  and  hogs  in  DeKalb  County 
and  the  Soil  Improvement  Association  was 
very  active  in  halting  the  spread  of  this 
disease. 

On  March  18,  1916,  the  executive  com- 
mittee heard  a  report  from  Henry  Parke  and 
D.  S.  Brown  who  had  attended  a  state  meet- 
ing of  county  organizations,  apparently  the 
beginning  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  As- 
sociation. DeKalb  County  decided  not  to 
join  the  state  group  at  that  time. 

May  19,  1917,  after  a  lengthy  discussion 
on  the  future  of  the  seed  business  and  its 
financing,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  buy 
the  old  school  building  at  320  North  Fifth 
Street,  DeKalb,  and  on  June  2,  1917,  it  was 
purchased  for  $3,000. 

Serious  shortages  of  wheat  during  World 
War  One  resulted  in  the  U.S.  government's 
ordering  all  wheat  grown  to  be  sold  to  the 
government  at  a  price  of  $2  a  bushel.  Eck- 
hardt helped  DeKalb  County  farmers  obtain 
supplies  of  seed  wheat  and  encouraged  them 
to  increase  wheat  acreage. 

In  1918,  seed  corn  was  a  major  problem 
because  of  a  killing  freeze  which  struck  early 
in  the  fall  of  1917.  The  disaster  was  felt  all 
over  the  corn  belt.  A  state  meeting  of  Farm 
Bureaus  was  called  and  it  was  decided  to 
set  up  a  seed  corn  administration  to  obtain 
seed  corn  and  sell  it  to  the  farmers. 

Eckhardt  was  named  state  administrator, 
was  granted  leave  by  the  DeKalb  County 
Soil  Improvement  Association  to  take  over 
the  job  for  the  Illinois  Council  of  Defense 
in  Chicago  where  he  set  up  offices,  bought 
two-year  old  corn,  and  early  maturing  corn 
not  hurt  by  the  freeze.  This  organization 
procured  approximately  100,000  bushels  of 
seed  corn  and  sold  it  to  farmers  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Iowa.  Eckhardt  returned  to 
DeKalb  in  1919. 

Shortly  after  this,  Eckhardt  was  injured 
in  an  accident  and  was  forced  to  resign  his 
post  April  30,  1920,  because  of  ill  health. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  H.  Roberts 
who  served  until  1930  when  he  resigned  to 
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become  manager  of  the  DeKalb  Agricultural 
Association  and  take  over  the  seed  selling 
job  deemed  not  a  part  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
work.  Eckhardt,  when  he  later  recovered  his 
health,  was  named  to  head  up  the  grain 
marketing  department  of  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Association. 

The  years  of  the  '20's  were  largely  a  period 
of  growth,  with  the  formation  of  subsidiary 
organizations.  One  of  the  first  was  the  De- 
Kalb County  National  Farm  Loan  Associ- 
ation which  helped  greatly  during  the  de- 
pression which  struck  in  1929  and  persisted 
through  the  30's. 

Membership  in  the  DeKalb  County  Farm 
Bureau  dropped  from  2,010  in  the  late  20's 
to  1,010  in  the  early  30's.  Money  was  scarce 
and  farmers  hard  hit.  This  led  to  the  forma- 
tion by  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association 
of  insurance  companies  to  carry  farmer  risks. 
Fire  insurance  later  was  added. 

December  13,  1924,  a  pig  club  was  or- 
ganized by  Farm  Advisor,  Tom  Roberts,  the 
first  step  in  what  now  is  known  as  4-H  Club 
work.  John  Pigott  was  one  of  the  first  boys 
to  benefit  with  a  prize  boar  pig  and  herd, 
making  $640  in  fair  prizes  and  from  the  sale 
of  the  animals  to  help  him  through  two  years 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  was  started 
between  1920-25.  The  first  County  Veteri- 
narian was  hired  in  1925,  Dr.  J.  C.  Lintner. 

Members  of  the  DeKalb  County  Farm 
Bureau  were  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
Pure  Milk  Association  after  390  farmers  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  lost  the  local 
market  at  Hinckley. 

Problems  of  the  depression  years  were 
handled  by  Farm  Advisor  Russel  Rasmusen 
who  took  over  in  1931  and  served  until  1936 
when  Roy  Johnson  assumed  the  post  and 
remained  until  1942.  Donald  McAllister 
served  until  1944  and  was  followed  by  Carroll 
Mummert,  1944-1949;  Ward  Cross  1949- 
1952;  Clifford  Heaton  1952-1954;  E.  E. 
Golden  1954  to  the  present  1963. 

In  the  war  years  of  1941-1945,  members 
of  the  DeKalb  County  Farm  Bureau  not 
serving  the  colors  helped  supply  the  food  to 
help  win  the  war. 

In  1946,  a  committee  was  named  to  draft 
plans  for  a  new  Farm  Bureau  Building  in 


DeKalb  and  this  $200,000  structure  at  Sixth 
and  Oak  Streets,  was  dedicated  in  1951. 
George  Bark  of  Hinckley  was  president  during 
the  planning  years.  The  organization  carries 
on  with  a  membership  of  more  than  3,000. 

Nine  distinguished  DeKalb  County  farm- 
ers have  served  as  presidents  of  the  DeKalb 
County  Farm  Bureau  in  its  first  half  century 
of  existence.  D.  S.  Brown,  Genoa  banker  and 
farm  owner,  was  the  first.  He  was  elected 
May  11,  1912,  and  served  until  February 
12,  1923,  and  was  followed  by  Henry  H. 
Parke  of  Sycamore  who  served  until  Decem- 
ber 13,  1924. 

Henry  J.  White  of  Somonauk  served  from 
December  13,  1924,  to  December  27,  1928, 
when  A.  J.  Plapp  of  Malta  assumed  the  reins 
until  February  17,  1931.  L.  D.  Sears  of  Syca- 
more took  over  then  and  served  to  March 
6,  1933. 

E.  E.  Houghtby  of  Shabbona  was  presi- 
dent from  March  6,  1933,  to  October,  1936, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  George  Bark  of 
Hinckley  who  had  been  vice-president  with 
Houghtby  for  13  years.  Bark  served  until 
August  22,  1950,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lloyd  Waldee  of  Waterman  who  served 
until  February  7,  1956,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Howard  W.  Mullins  of  Shabbona, 
current  president — 1963. 

The"  present  name  of  Farm  Bureau  came 
out  of  Tazewell  County  in  1913  and  struck 
a  responsive  chord  everywhere;  soon  it  was 
adopted  as  the  name  for  all  such  county 
organizations. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  DeKALB 

AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC., 

A  MIDWEST  SAGA 

The  seeds  that  were  later  to  blossom  as 
the  DeKalb  Agricultural  Association,  Inc., 
were  first  sown  in  1912  by  a  group  of  DeKalb 
County  farmers.  Organized  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Henry  H.  Parke  of  Genoa,  they  were 
men  with  a  profound  sense  of  history.  They 
were  shocked  to  find  that  the  soils  in  DeKalb 
County,  once  among  the  richest  in  the  world, 
were  already  showing  signs  of  wearing  out. 
They  knew  that  the  best  way  and  the  only 
way  to  save  their  farms  was  to  rebuild  the 
soil.   Henry  H.   Parke  was  their  bellwether 
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as  he  carried  their  lesson  of  repentance  and 
hope  to  all  DeKalb  County  farmers.  He  set 
the  stage  for  the  creation  of  what  was  to 
become  the  first  Farm  Bureau  in  America. 
This  first  organization  was  known  as  the 
DeKalb  County  Soil  Improvement  Associ- 
ation, but  its  history  and  that  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  have  been  told  elsewhere.  The  DeKalb 
County  Soil  Improvement  Association  acted 
as  a  pool  through  which  many  tons  of  lime- 
stone and  many  pounds  of  good  seed  were 
secured  for  distribution  in  the  county.  As 
the  volume  grew  it  was  apparent  that  the 
founding  fathers  could  no  longer  carry  the 
financial  burden  and  a  separate  company 
was  formed  to  carry  on  the  business  end  of 
the  Farm  Bureau.  This  new  corporation, 
the  DeKalb  County  Agricultural  Association 
was  set  up  to  handle  sales  and  distribution  of 
alfalfa  and  clover  seed  and  such  other  seeds 
and  commodities  that  might  become  avail- 
able. 

In  1917,  an  enterprising  young  seedsman, 
C.  L.  Gunn  was  hired  to  help  with  the  pur- 
chase and  production  of  better  seeds.  Gunn 
has  played  a  signal  role  through  the  years 
in  the  growth  of  the  company.  He  has  served 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  for  many  years 
and  is  a  senior  agronomist  for  research  in 
corn  hybridization.  Management  of  the  en- 
terprise was  in  the  very  capable  hands  of 
W.  G.  Eckhardt  who  had  been  spirited  away 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1912.  By 
1918  the  growth  had  been  so  great  that  an 
assistant  was  needed  and  a  young  man,  fresh 
from  Iowa  State  University,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  come  here.  The  selection  of  this  man 
was  the  greatest  and  wisest  decision  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  ever  made.  Thomas  H. 
Roberts,  whose  father  Humphrey  Roberts 
was  a  well-known  banker  in  Waterman,  was 
reared  on  a  farm  just  south  of  that  village. 
While  managing  the  home  farm  he  became 
extremely  interested  in  the  economics  of 
farming  and  this  became  his  career.  When 
Eckhardt  was  called  to  head  the  Seed  Corn 
Administration  in  the  State  of  Illinois  during 
the  first  World  War,  young  Roberts  became 
the  manager  of  the  company  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  Farm  Advisor.  Tom  Roberts 
has  been  the  guiding  genius  of  the  DeKalb 
Agricultural  Association  for  many  years  and 


Thomas  H.  Roberts,  Sr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 


C.  L.  Gunn 
Senior  Corn  Breeder 
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Waterman  Test  Plot 


is  recognized  throughout  farming  circles  as 
a  man  of  vision  with  a  keen  business  sense 
to  carry  his  dreams  to  fruition. 

Gunn  and  Roberts  immediately  began  re- 
search in  a  field  that  was  soon  to  be  most 
important,  research  that  would  eventually 
change  the  very  face  of  the  American  Corn 
Belt.  As  more  and  more  farmers  came  to 
DeKalb  for  help  in  better  corn  production, 
they  launched  a  large  scale  corn  improve- 
ment program.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Gunn 
developed  and  placed  on  the  market  his 
Gunn's  Western  Plowman,  a  noted  open- 
pollinated  variety.  To  further  good  corn 
growing,  Gunn  and  Roberts  promoted  corn 
shows  throughout  the  county,  fixtures  that 
appeared  in  stores  every  fall  for  several  years. 

Hybrid  Corn.  In  1923,  a  Farm  Bureau 
meeting  was  held  with  the  featured  speaker, 
Henry  Wallace,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
After  the  meeting  he  accompanied  Gunn  and 
Roberts  to  the  office  and  told  them  of  some 
of  the  new  work  that  was  being  done  on 
inbreeding  and  hybridization  of  corn.  The 
idea  was  firmly  implanted.  Not  the  kind  to 
launch  a  project  without  first  examining  all 
angles,  they  visited  the  experimental  stations 


in  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  to  learn  all 
they  could.  Hybrid  corn  at  that  time  was 
unknown  to  the  public  and  its  development, 
carried  forward  by  a  few  researchers  at  col- 
leges, was  still  a  long  way  off.  Tom  Roberts 
could  look  into  the  future  and  he  gave 
Charlie  Gunn  the  go-ahead  staking  the  whole 
future  of  the  organization  on  this  one  big 
gamble.  And  so  the  DeKalb  Agricultural 
Association  began  its  first  corn  inbreeding 
program  in  1925.  The  research  was  carried 
on  in  secret  and  only  three  men  were  aware 
of  what  was  happening:  Roberts,  Gunn  and 
Gunn's  chief  assistant,  the  late  Orton  Bell, 
who  began  a  new  career  with  DeKalb  at 
the  age  of  60  and  gave  25  years  of  invaluable 
service.  A  one  acre  garden  plot  on  the  J.  J. 
Kingsley  farm  just  a  mile  and  one  half  west 
of  DeKalb  was  used  for  this  purpose. 

After  four  years  of  secrecy,  Roberts  de- 
cided to  let  the  company  directors  in  on  the 
progress  that  had  been  made.  At  that  time 
the  Directors  were  George  Hyde,  a  retired 
farmer  from  Rollo;  E.  E.  Hippie,  retired 
farmer  of  Waterman;  Henry  H.  Parke  of 
Genoa;  W.  G.  Eckhardt  of  DeKalb;  W.  F. 
Leifheit,   Hinckley;   George  Fox,  Sycamore; 
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A.  J.  Plapp,  Malta;  and  C.  D.  Schoonmaker, 
editor  of  the  Genoa  Republican.  After  visit- 
ing the  breeding  plot  and  taking  a  look  at 
their  new  baby,  everyone  of  the  directors 
with  but  a  single  exception,  approved  the 
project  enthusiastically. 


Commercial  Production  of  DeKalb  Hy- 
brid Corn.  The  first  commercial  production 
of  the  new  DeKalb  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  was 
in  1934,  almost  ten  years  to  the  day  from  the 
start  of  the  original  research— just  a  few 
bushels  compared  to  the  volume  of  today. 
It  was  a  start.  The  directors,  prodded  by 
Roberts  and  Gunn,  built  large  seed  handling 
plants  in  several  areas  and  increased  the 
volume  as  rapidly  as  was  feasible.  The  first 
two  plants  were  built  at  Esmond  and  Water- 
man. Today  there  are  twenty  plants  in  eight 
states  and  Ontario,  Canada. 

Seed  production  was  first  in  the  hands  of 
Ben  Harrison.  After  his  death,  James  Forster 
of  DeKalb  became  Production  Manager. 
Distribution  and  warehousing  are  directed 
by  Elmer  Williams  of  DeKalb  and  the  qual- 
ity control  program  is  handled  by  Harold 
Wright,  also  of  DeKalb. 

Coupled  with  the  growth  in  production 
facilities  has  been  the  expansion  in  research. 
C.  L.  Gunn  handled  all  of  the  corn  research 
at  first  which  was  directed  toward  the  north- 
ern portions  of  the  corn  belt.  In  1937,  R.  R. 
St.  John  of  Purdue  University  was  brought 
to  DeKalb  for  the  development  of  hybrid 
corn  for  the  central  and  southern  areas. 
Since  that  time,  growth  has  been  constant. 
After  the  death  of  St.  John,  Robert  Williams 
carried  on  his  work  at  Illiopolis,  Illinois. 
Other  members  of  the  corn  research  staff 
are  Ralph  Gunn,  son  of  C.  L.,  Redwood 
Falls,  Minnesota;  Loring  Jones,  G.  H.  String- 
field,  DeKalb;  S.  S.  Chase,  Basil  Tsotsis, 
Sycamore;  Virgil  Welch  and  his  son  Vern, 
Fremont,  Nebraska;  Henry  Slade,  DeKalb; 
and  David  Alvey,   Aberdine,   Mississippi. 

As  production  and  research  prospered,  so 
did  the  sales  force  that  was  needed  to  spread 


the  word  about  this  great  innovation.  Russel 
N.  Rasmusen,  who  was  Assistant  Farm  Ad- 
visor under  Tom  Roberts  and  later  Farm 
Advisor,  was  called  in  to  develop  a  sales 
staff.  He  almost  single-handedly  built  a  large 
sales  force  throughout  the  corn  belt,  break- 
ing down  by  districts,  each  district  com- 
prising several  counties.  "Russ,"  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  a  native  of 
near  Sandwich,  was  familiar  to  DeKalb 
County  folk.  His  first  position  in  the  county 
was  that  of  Vocational  Agricultural  In- 
structor at  Waterman. 

Russ  Rasmusen  continued  to  direct  the 
corn  sales  activities  until  1960  when  he  was 
elected  Vice  President  in  charge  of  the  entire 
seed  corn  division.  Harold  Noren  has  been 
Northern  Seed  Sales  Manager  since  then. 
Growing  with  sales  have  been  the  promo- 
tional activities.  Director  of  Advertising  and 
Sales  Promotion  is  Leo  B.  Olson,  a  native 
of  DeKalb  who  has  held  this  position  since 
it  was  created  in  1937.  From  1940  on,  more 
farmers  have  planted  DeKalb  hybrid  corn 
than  any  other  brand. 


DeKalb  Chix.  As  the  acceptance  of  De- 
Kalb corn  had  been  so  marked,  the  company 
looked  about  for  a  crop  or  animal  that  would 
respond  to  the  same  principles  of  genetics. 
After  a  thorough  investigation,  research  on 
DeKalb  Chix  was  launched  in  1944.  Dr.  E. 
E.  Schnetzler  of  Purdue  University  was 
asked  to  come  to  DeKalb  in  1945  to  carry 
on  the  research  work  in  poultry  initiated  by 
Dr.  J.  Holmes  Martin.  Schnetzler,  a  world- 
wide authority,  developed  a  new  chicken 
through  inbreeding  and  hybridization  which 
has  literally  taken  the  world  'by  storm.' 
Denotive  of  this  success  is  the  fact  that 
DeKalb  Chix  have  become  a  close  second  in 
this  highly  competitive  industry.  Assisting 
Dr.  Schnetzler  in  the  research  for  better 
poultry  are  Dr.  Dean  Jones,  geneticist,  and 
Dr.  Robert  Shrode,  population  geneticist, 
both  of  Sycamore;   Dr.   W.   Elwood  Briles, 
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immunogeneticist,  DeKalb;  Dr.  J.  R.  E. 
Taylor,  Sycamore,  and  Dr.  Reed  Rumsey, 
DeKalb,  both  poultry  pathologists. 

The  one  man  most  instrumental  in  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  DeKalb  Chix 
Division  is  Ray  C.  Nelson.  Ray  is  no  stranger 
to  the  farmers  of  DeKalb  County  as  he  was 
born  on  a  farm  just  north  of  DeKalb,  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  became  assistant  Farm  Advisor 
in  1922.  He  remained  on  the  County  Staff 
until  1925,  joining  the  National  Farm  Loan 
Association.  In  1942  he  returned  to  the  city 
and  worked  as  a  District  Sales  Manager  for 
the  DeKalb  Agricultural  Association  and  one 
year  later  was  brought  into  the  head  office. 
When  the  chick  program  started,  Ray  was 
placed  in  charge  and  shortly  thereafter  was 
elected  to  Vice  President  in  charge  of  the 
entire  Chix  Division. 

DeKalb  Chix  are  sold  by  both  dealers  and 
hatcheries.  Sales  Manager  for  the  Chix 
Division  is  John  Nelson  of  DeKalb.  Hatchery 
Manager  is  Ralph  Thomas  of  Sycamore  and 
the  man  responsible  for  the  Foundation  De- 
partment is  Joe  Claybaugh  of  DeKalb.  Sales 
are  not  limited  to  the  United  States.  DeKalb 
Chix  are  known  throughout  the  world.  Dis- 


tributors are  found  in  most  of  the  free  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  and  the  Canadian 
Provinces. 


Hybrid  Sorghum.  The  use  of  applied 
genetics  for  the  betterment  of  another  farm 
crop,  grain  sorghum,  was  applied  in  1948  on 
a  ranch  near  Spade,  Texas.  This  ranch  was 
once  part  of  the  extensive  land  holdings  of 
the  Ellwood  family  and  it  is  significant  that 
a  piece  of  Texas  land  was  again  associated 
with  DeKalb  County.  Seven  years  later,  the 
first  commercial  sorghums  were  sold.  Breed- 
ing work  was  in  charge  of  R.  J.  Holland  who 
had  done  much  of  the  investigative  work  on 
cytoplasmic  male  sterility  in  sorghum  at  the 
Texas  Experiment  Substation  near  Chilli- 
cothe.  Male  sterility  was  essential  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hybrids  and  this  discovery  was 
used  not  only  for  grain  sorghums  but  for 
forages  as  well. 


Examples  of  Hybrid  Corn 
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The  first  sales  manager  for  the  sorghum 
division  was  Thomas  H.  Roberts,  the  son  of 
the  man  who  has  done  so  much  in  the  growth 
of  the  company.  He  developed  the  sales  in 
the  southwest  and  other  sections  of  the 
country  where  the  crop  was  adapted.  Today, 
more  farmers  plant  DeKalb  hydrid  sorghum 
than  any  other  brand. 

R.  J.  Holland,  who  did  much  of  the  orig- 
inal research  has  been  moved  to  DeKalb 
where  he  now  heads  all  agronomic  research 
programs.  Following  in  his  footsteps  is  Dr. 
R.  Bruce  Maundler  who  is  continuing  the 
work  in  sorghum  breeding. 


A  Look  to  the  Future.  The  cotton  plant 
came  under  close  scrutiny  in  1957  after  a 
chemical  was  discovered  that  would  render 
the  male  flower  sterile.  Up  to  that  time,  the 
only  crosses  that  could  be  made  were  by 
tedious  hand  labor.  This  offered  such  a  great 
possibility  that  Dr.  James  B.  Weaver  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  was  hired  to  carry  on 
research  in  this  new  endeavor.  While  true 
hybrids  have  yet  to  appear  on  a  commercial 
scale,  Dr.  Weaver  has  been  able  to  produce 
strain  crosses  which  show  great  promise  and 
have  been  widely  accepted  throughout  the 
cotton  areas.  Dr.  Weaver  is  concentrating  his 
efforts  on  upland  cottons  and  a  new  man, 
Dr.  Jack  Duclos  is  initiating  research  on 
stormproof  varieties  at  Lubbock,  Texas. 

Four  years  after  the  work  on  cotton  was 
begun,  attention  was  focused  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  hybrid  wheat.  One  of  the  foremost 
authorities  Dr.  James  Wilson  of  Kansas  came 
with  DeKalb  to  pursue  investigations  toward 
this  goal.  While  hybrid  wheat  is  yet  in  the 
future,  much  progress  has  been  made  and 
this  project  will  soon  reach  its  culmination. 

Other  crops  and  animals  will  be  considered 
as  time  moves  forward.  The  DeKalb  Re- 
search team  which  is  dedicated  to  the  better- 
ment of  agriculture  will  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  improving  plants  and  animals. 


Management  Growth.  Changes  in  man- 
agement have  kept  pace  with  the  research 
developments.  In  1961  Thomas  H.  Roberts, 
Sr.  relinquished  the  presidency  to  his  son  and 
moved  up  to  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

The  same  year,  Harold  E.  Nolin,  a  long 
time  regional  sales  manager,  was  appointed 
to  head  the  sorghum-cotton  division. 

On  the  administrative  side,  Charles  C. 
Roberts  is  administrative  vice  president; 
Mary  Pesut,  secretary  of  the  board;  Ben 
Mattek,  budget  director;  Wilbur  Strawn, 
credit  department;  Kenneth  Kelley,  taxes 
and  finance;  Wayne  White,  personnel;  Grant 
Fariss,  office  procedures;  and  Catherine  Pesut, 
payroll.  All  of  the  above  personnel  reside 
in  DeKalb  or  Sycamore. 

In  Retrospect.  Thus  the  dreams  of  Henry 
H.  Parke  came  true.  DeKalb  County  farmers 
are  better  off  because  of  the  DeKalb  County 
Soil  Improvement  Association.  As  the  years 
passed,  the  local  DeKalb  County  Agricul- 
tural Association  extended  its  wings  and  en- 
folded not  only  the  United  States  but  the 
entire  world,  pursuing  relentlessly  the  genetic 
aspects  of  crops  and  animals  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  human  race. 

It  has  been  men  with  vision,  like  Tom 
Roberts,  Sr.  who  have  made  food  so  plentiful 
in  America;  who  have  developed  hybrid  corns 
and  sorghums  that  have  produced  so  boun- 
tifully that  the  acreage  required  to  meet  the 
demand  has  been  cut  a  third;  that  have  pro- 
duced chickens  that  lay  enough  eggs  so  that 
only  two-thirds  as  many  are  needed.  Looking 
ahead,  the  same  great  successes  can  be  pre- 
dicted in  bread  grains  and  textiles.  Surely 
God  has  been  good  to  DeKalb  County.  Her 
sons  and  daughters  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  part  they  have  played  in  providing 
the  county,  the  country  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  with  the  most  basic  necessity  of 
mankind,  food. 

HOW  THE  1918  CORN 
CROP  WAS  SAVED 

DeKalb  County  and  a  handful  of  its  cap- 
able residents  helped  win  World  War  One 
during  1918  by  contributing  to  the  bountiful 
corn  crop  over  a  large  part  of  the  "nation's 
bread    basket"    which   helped    shorten    that 
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bloody  conflict.  Most  of  the  principals  have 
gone  on  as  this  was  written  in  September, 
1962,  and  the  memories  of  the  survivors  have 
dimmed  somewhat  as  the  passing  years  have 
piled  crisis  upon  crisis  in  a  beleaguered  world. 

For  the  story  we  are  indebted  to  a  book 
called  the  "Honor  Roll"  of  DeKalb  County 
which  came  out  in  1919  to  honor  the  men 
who  served  the  nation  from  this  county  in 
World  War  One.  It  was  published  by  the 
DeKalb  Chronicle  Publishing  Company.  The 
"Honor  Roll"  also  gave  credit  to  the  Orange 
Judd  Farmer,  a  weekly  farm  paper,  for  the 
story  of  the  1918  corn  crop. 

Following  a  disastrous  frost  early  in  the 
fall  of  1917,  with  the  outlook  for  seed  corn 
the  poorest  since  the  state  was  settled,  DeKalb 
County  moved  to  the  fore  and  came  up  with 
enough  tested  seed  corn  to  insure  a  bountiful 
1918  crop. 

William  G.  Eckhardt,  DeKalb  County 
Farm  Advisor,  who  was  noted  as  the  first 
county  agent  ever  to  move  into  the  field  for 
the  organization  which  developed  into  the 
Farm  Bureau,  was  the  leader  in  this  remark- 
able war  effort. 

Eugene  Funk,  founder  of  the  famous  Mc- 
Lean County  seed  firm,  was  alarmed  at  the 
poor  germination  of  seed  corn  samples  and 
in  December,  1917,  conferred  with  Governor 
Frank  O.  Lowden  and  Charles  Adkins,  state 
director  of  agriculture.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  State  Council  which  conducted 
a  survey  and  found  the  situation  was  as  bad 
as  suspected. 

Eckhardt,  considered  by  this  time  one  of 
the  most  experienced  agricultural  men  in  the 
state,  promptly  was  named  Illinois  Seed  Corn 
Administrator  by  the  Illinois  Council  of  De- 
fense. He  immediately  developed  a  state  wide 
organization  to  keep  watch  on  seed  corn  and 
report  questionable  sales.  County  Agents  or 
farm  advisors  were  used  when  they  were 
found,  and  bankers  proved  invaluable. 

The  University  of  Illinois  hastily  set  up 
an  organization  of  20  men  directed  by  W.  L. 
Burlison  making  germination  tests  on  all  the 
seed  corn  handled  by  the  seed  corn  admini- 
stration in  the  large  greenhouses.  As  many 
as  300  samples  of  corn  arrived  daily,  repre- 
senting 7,500  bushels  of  corn,  and  every 
sample  was  started  the  day  it  arrived.  The 


University  was  equipped  to  handle  20,000 
bushels  daily  if  needed. 

The  bankers  were  able  to  spot  all  sus- 
picious movements  of  corn,  especially  from 
the  south  which  would  never  have  matured 
this  far  north,  and  other  shipments  with 
germination  tests  of  40  per  cent  and  below. 

The  Administration  paid  farmers  $6.50  a 
bushel  for  corn  germinating  between  80  and 
89  percent  and  $8.50  a  bushel  for  corn 
germination  between  90  and  100  percent. 
The  selling  price  was  $1.50  a  bushel  higher. 

Starting  January  15,  1918,  the  same  day 
that  a  terrific  blizzard  started  sweeping  in 
from  the  west  and  piling  snow  many  feet 
deep  which  halted  trains  and  all  other  traffic, 
the  program  was  exceptionally  successful. 
The  Federal  Government  supplied  the  funds 
to  purchase  the  corn  and  later  when  the 
Illinois  program  was  found  to  be  well  estab- 
lished and  operating  successfully,  Illinois  was 
authorized  to  purchase  an  extra  50,000 
bushels  of  seed  corn  for  use  in  other  states. 
Eckhardt  and  his  associates  purchased  115, 
000  bushels  of  certified  seed  corn  and  the  state 
and  nation  responded  with  a  bumper  crop. 

George  A.  Fox  of  Sycamore,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  formation  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
in  1912,  was  one  of  Eckhardt's  valuable 
assistants  at  the  executive  end  of  the  organi- 
zation; Thomas  Roberts,  later  to  succeed 
Eckhardt  as  County  Farm  Advisor,  also  gave 
valuable  assistance,  as  did  George  R.  Morris 
and  Chauncey  B.  Watson.  Miss  Elsa  Larson, 
Eckhardt's  private  secretary,  and  Miss  Lillie 
Cederholm,  did  most  of  the  office  work  for 
the  state  Seed  Corn  Administration. 


THE  COUNTY  FAIR 

The  first  recorded  fair  held  in  the  County 
seems  to  have  been  in  1852.  Several  times 
this  event  is  briefly  mentioned,  but  no  where 
is  the  place  where  it  was  held,  mentioned — ■ 
probably  in  the  DeKalb  or  Sycamore  area, 
although  Somonauk  was  perhaps  the  largest 
community  at  that  time. 

Fairs  were  held  in  various  communities 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  although  one 
of  the  earliest  was  the  Union  Agricultural 
Institute  held  in  Sandwich  on  October  1,  2, 


and  3  in  1860. 
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A  single  sheet  premium  list  of  that  date 
includes  an  imposing  number  of  officers  and 
directors.  A  season  ticket  for  that  event  cost 
a  dollar  and  admitted  the  man,  his  wife,  all 
his  daughters  and  all  his  sons  under  18.  This 
fair  was  held  at  the  east  edge  of  Sandwich 
where  various  articles  for  the  home,  vege- 
tables, cooking,  and  baking  were  auctioned 
at  the  end  of  the  fair  to  help  defray  expenses. 
The  history  of  the  fair  between  1867  and 
1888,  when  the  present  association  was 
formed,  is  rather  hazy,  but,  during  that  time 
some  of  the  present  grounds  were  acquired. 
A  race  track  was  built  and  a  grandstand 
erected.  During  this  period,  evil  days  fell  upon 
the  association.  Dissension  arose  among  the 
members  and  the  grounds  were  sold,  or  lost 
by  default,  and  a  tile  yard  was  started  on 
the  location. 

The  present  association  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Illinois  in  May  of  1888  and 
has  held  a  fair  every  year  since  that  date. 

In  1899,  Charles  L.  Stinson  was  elected 
secretary  and  held  that  post  for  forty-one 
years.  The  success  of  the  fair  has  been  largely 
due  to  efforts  of  such  men  of  the  community 
who  gave  freely  of  their  time  and  ability  to 
make  the  annual  event  a  success. 

The  grounds  now  consist  of  sixty-one  acres 
of  well  kept  land  and  buildings,  all  under 
good  fence,  serviced  by  an  excellent  water 
supply;  all  buildings  and  grounds  are  well 
wired  for  power  and  light. 

The  County  4-H  organization  sponsored 
by  the  Sycamore  Farmers'  Club  and  the 
Kendall  County  Farm  Bureau  use  the  facil- 
ities of  the  grounds  for  their  Junoir  Fairs  each 
year  during  the  summer.  Various  other  or- 
ganizations also  hold  outdoors  events  there 
during  the  season. 


GRANGES 

Nine  granges  have  been  organized  in  De- 
Kalb  County.  The  first  one  was  "Willow- 
dale,"  located  in  Fairdale  in  June,  1914. 
Others  were  "Ohio  Grove"  in  Cortland 
Township — June,  1928;  "Charter  Grove"  in 
Sycamore  Township— June,  1929;  "Ney," 
north  of  Genoa — November,  1929;  "May- 
field"— January,  1931;  "White  Oak,"  in 
Kingston — September,  1931;  "Silver  Star" 
in  Elva— May,  1932;  "Etna"  in  Malta,  Sep- 
tember, 1937,  and  "Waterman" — March, 
1949. 

With  the  exception  of  Mayfield  which 
meets  bi-monthly,  these  subordinate  granges 
meet  monthly  for  business,  recreation,  in- 
spiration, and  sociability.  An  addition  to  the 
community  where  they  are  used  by  other 
organizations,  five  granges  own  their  halls. 
There  were  granges  in  the  county  before 
these,  but  all  had  become  inactive.  A  charter 
of  an  active  Mayfield  grange,  in  the  1870's, 
hangs  on  the  wall  in  their  grange  hall. 

The  purpose  of  the  grange  is  "to  create  a 
genuine  association  of  people  in  the  open 
country,  to  promote  the  natural  welfare  of 
the  farm  and  the  farmer,  to  increase  the 
privileges  and  happiness  of  the  rural  home, 
to  open  the  door  of  self-improvement  to 
young  people  and  to  encourage  them  in  all 
worldly  endeavors,  to  establish  a  non-par- 
tisan, non-sectarian  community  unit,  co- 
operating with  church,  school,  and  other 
established  institutions  for  improvement;  to 
create  a  permanent  force  among  people 
everywhere,  to  defend  their  interests  against 
modern  competitors — economic,  industrial, 
legislative,  and  otherwise;  to  demand  for 
agriculture — its  workers  and  its  investments— 
a  square  deal  and  full  equality,  under  law, 
with  other  occupations,  interests,  and  in- 
vestments." 
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ACE-SYCAMORE  INCORPORATED 

Sycamore 

Incorporated  in  the  State  of  Illinois  in 
1958,  Ace-Sycamore  began  the  manufacture 
of  industrial  and  commercial  vacuum  clean- 
ers, portable  electric  blowers,  gas  furnace 
pressure  boosters,  electric  spot  welders,  live 
lathe  centers,  and  plastic  screw  anchors. 

Trade  names  used  are  "Ace"  for  Vacuum 
Cleaners  and  Blowers  and  Live  Centers; 
"AMpower"  for  Electric  Spot  Welders; 
"Screw   Plugs"   for   Plastic   Screw  Anchors. 

Ace  Products  are  sold  through  Industrial 
Distributors,  Welding  Supply  Distributors 
and  Machinery  Dealers.  Production,  Office, 
and  sales  personnel  average  between  fifty 
and  fifty-five. 

Principal  officers  are  B.  E.  Holub,  Presi- 
dent; Paul  F.  Froeb,  Vice-President;  A.  R. 
Linden,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

ALCOR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

DeKalb 

The  Alcor  Manufacturing  Company  pro- 
ducing certain  specialized  defense  parts  on 
both  prime  and  subcontract  basis  for  the  Air 
Force  and  Ordnance  requirements,  also  pro- 
duces its  basic  line  of  electrical  switches. 

These  switches  are  sold  to  manufacturers 
of  household  equipment  such  as  refrigerators, 
freezers,  ranges,  television,  record  players 
and  stereo  equipment.  Among  its  customers 
are  such  brand  names  as  Admiral,  General 
Electric,  Gibson,  Hotpoint,  Motorola,  Norge, 
R.C.A.  and  Westinghouse. 

Alcor  products  are  all  of  a  highly  special- 
ized nature  and  are  engineered  to  each  point 
of  sale.  As  a  result,  a  program  of  testing  and 
engineering  is  constantly  in  process  toward 
this  end. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE 
DeKalb 

Cyclone  Fence  Department,  American 
Steel  and  Wire,  a  Division  of  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  started  in  DeKalb  in  1930 
and  occupied  the  idle  North  Works  Plant  of 
the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company.  At 
that  time  the  manufacture  of  Fly  Screen  and 
Hardware  Cloth  were  the  principal  products. 

American  Steel  and  Wire's  new  exclusive 
looms  are  capable  of  weaving  wire  cloth  to 
exacting  dimensions,  tolerances  and  speci- 
fications. A  wide  range  of  meshes  and  gauges 
with  precision  welded  selvages  are  available 
in  all  types  of  ferrous  metals.  Nonferrous 
materials  as  well  as  Fiberglass  and  Plastic 
Coated  Steel  are  also  available. 

Cyclone  Industrial  Wire  Cloth  can  be 
produced  in  the  following  types  of  material: 
Plain  Steel,  Painted  Steel,  Hot  Galvanized, 
Electro  Galvanized,  Amgal,  Stainless  Steel, 
Aluminum,  Commercial  Bronze  and  Plastic 
Coated  Steel. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  products  are 
used  in  a  variety  of  manufactured  items  and 
definitely  have  an  influence  on  the  nation. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  seventy-one 
employees;  R.  E.  Davis,  Division  Superin- 
tendent, is  in  charge  of  operations. 


ANACONDA  WIRE  AND  CABLE 
COMPANY 

Sycamore 

The  continued  expansion  of  the  Sycamore 
Plant  of  the  Anaconda  Wire  and  Cable  Com- 
pany is  geared  to  its  ability  to  produce 
product  requirements  of  several  of  the  in- 
dustries that  are  forming  the  backbone  of 
the  country's  industrial  growth. 
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Early  beginnings  of  what  is  now  the  Syca- 
more Plant  originated  with  the  advent  of 
electrical  power.  Less  than  a  decade  after 
Thomas  Edison  invented  the  incandescent 
bulb,  power  plants  started  springing  up 
throughout  the  country.  One  of  these  early 
plants  was  located  in  Chicago.  One  of  the 
suppliers  of  power  cable  was  the  Chicago 
Insulated  Wire  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. The  first  plant  was  built  in  Chicago 
in  1886.  However,  in  1890,  all  facilities  were 
moved  to  Sycamore  to  a  small  plant  em- 
ploying 30  people. 

Power  transmission  cable  manufacture  has 
paralleled  the  surge  in  electrical  power  use 
which,  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
continues  to  expand  at  the  rate  of  7.2  per 
cent  each  year — or  four  times  the  annual 
population  growth  rate.  Along  with  this 
expansion  came  requirements  for  increased 
voltages — from  about  40,000  volts  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  to  present  use  today  of  cable 
carrying  345,000  volts.  Anaconda  has  pro- 
vided the  research  and  engineering  to  meet 
the  increased  voltage  needs.  Today,  the  Com- 
pany's production  of  (ACSR  aluminum  con- 
ductor, steel  reinforced)  cable,  used  for  most 
overhead  power  transmission  lines,  is  cen- 
tered in  Sycamore. 

Closely  allied  with  the  growth  of  electrical 
power  use  has  been  the  need  for  magnet  wire, 
also  produced  in  Sycamore;  this  is  used  in 
generators,  transformers,  engines,  and  other 
coil-using  components. 

The  Nineteen-Sixties  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  greatest  growth  periods  in  the 
communications  industry.  To  meet  this  need 
the  large  Telephone  Mill  at  the  Sycamore 
Plant  was  opened  in  1960. 

The  independent  telephone  industry,  com- 
posed of  about  3,200  companies,  is  making 
ever  increasing  demands  on  the  Sycamore 
Plant  products  to  fill  needs  for  direct  dialing, 
and  the  demand  of  customers  for  private  or 
fewer  people  on  party  lines.  Although  the 
United  States  leads  the  world  in  the  number 
of  telephones  per  home,  there  are  still  22  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  families  without  phones. 

Another  use  for  the  communications  wire 
and  cable  made  in  Sycamore,  is  for  teletype 
and  data  processing  equipment  and  con- 
necting lines. 


In  1929,  the  Sycamore  Plant  combined 
with  six  other  wire  companies  to  form  the 
Anaconda  Wire  and  Cable  Company.  Many 
improvements  and  considerable  expansion 
followed  the  acquisition  of  the  old  company. 
In  addition  to  the  most  recent  completion 
of  the  Telephone  Mill  in  1960,  other  ad- 
ditions have  been  the  aluminum  building 
completed  in  1956,  and  the  rubber  section, 
finished  in  1957.  The  company  looks  to  con- 
tinued growth  in  Sycamore. 

From  its  modest  beginnings  with  30  em- 
ployees in  1890,  the  Sycamore  Plant  now 
employs  more  than  700  people  in  manu- 
facturing, production  and  research. 

ARGOS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC. 

Genoa 

The  Argos  Products  Company  was  formed 
in  1949  as  an  Indiana  Corporation  and 
operated  in  Argos,  Indiana.  In  June,  1950, 
the  company  moved  to  Genoa  and  occupied 
the  Lovell  Crawford  Building  on  Main  Street. 
At  that  time  the  company  employed  ten 
persons.  The  total  employment  today  is  ap- 
proximately sixty  people. 

In  January,  1961,  because  of  success  and 
growth  of  its  product  line,  the  company 
moved  to  a  new  manufacturing  plant  on 
South  Sycamore  Street. 

Argos  Products  Company  manufacture 
public  address  systems,  and  High  Fidelity 
Baffles,  enclosures,  and  speaker  systems  which 
are  sold  throughout  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  South  America. 

Argos  is  one  of  the  top  two  or  three  pro- 
ducers of  public  address  system  sound  baffles 
in  the  country;  they  probably  have  the  largest 
and  most  modern  facilities  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  this  purpose. 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Genoa 

Formerly 

LEICH  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Leich  Electric  Company,  Subsidiary  of 
General  Telephone  and  Electronics  Corpora- 
tion and  one  of  the  major  manufacturers  of 
automatic  switching  equipment  and  other 
items  for  the  independent  telephone  industry, 
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was  founded  in  Genoa  in  1907  as  Cracraft- 
Leich  Electric  Company  with  fewer  than 
fifty  employees.  The  first  Leich  Electric 
ringing  machines  were  made  in  1911  and 
are  in  use  in  telephone  exchanges  throughout 
the  country.  Four  years  later,  the  first  twenty 
cycle  ringing  machine  to  operate  directly 
from  a  sixty  cycle  current  was  a  Leich  de- 
velopment. 

When  the  name  was  changed  to  Leich 
Electric  Company  in  1917,  the  first  job  was 
production  of  telephones  for  the  government 
in  World  War  I.  Leich  was  twice  awarded 
the  Army-Navy  E  during  World  War  II 
when  field  switchboards  were  manufactured 
for  the  Armed  Forces. 

Many  Leich  developments  in  the  rapidly 
expanding  communications  industry  resulted 
in  steady  growth  through  the  years.  In  1939 
Leich  pioneered  with  the  first  magneto  in- 
strument with  a  bakelite  case.  In  1947  the 
Leich-exclusive  wall  and  desk  feature — 
whereby  the  same  instrument  is  used  for 
either  wall  or  desk  installation — was  hailed 
as  an  outstanding  contribution. 

Another  revolutionary  development  in 
1947  was  the  Leich  Dial  System — the  first 
all-relay  switchboard  where  additional  lines 
could  be  "jacked"  in  as  simply  as  replacing 
a  radio  tube.  Designed  to  enable  small  com- 
panies to  add  to  equipment  without  factory 
assistance,  it  proved  important  to  small  and 
medium-sized  telephone  exchanges  in  the 
simplified  addition  of  new  circuits  and  cus- 
tomers. 

A  unique  attendant's  switchboard  intro- 
duced in  1953,  slightly  larger  than  a  type- 
writer, represented  a  new  concept  of  opera- 
tion. Keys  which  the  operator  depressed  to 
extend  calls  replaced  the  cords.  The  follow- 
ing year,  Leich  engineered  an  innovation  in 
cordless  switchboards,  one-third  as  large  and 
heavy  as  previous  models,  bringing  switch- 
board service  into  the  price  range  of  small 
hospitals  and  businesses. 

In  recent  years  Leich  continued  to  intro- 
duce new  products:  the  line  concentrator; 
the  cord  type  manual  switchboards,  includ- 
ing the  "jack-in"  feature;  and  package  type 
PABX  boards  for  small  businesses  with  all 
the  hotel-motel  features. 


Since  its  affiliation  with  GT&E  in  1950, 
the  employment  level  has  grown  to  1,000. 
A  continuous  building  program  has  been 
maintained  and  over  190,000  square  feet  of 
plant  space  and  a  large  modern  administra- 
tion building  reflect  its  potential  as  a  part 
of  the  General  Telephone  System,  thirteenth 
largest  corporation  in  the  United  States. 

As  of  January  1,  1963,  Leich  was  merged 
into  Automatic  Electric  Company,  the  larg- 
est of  the  independent  telephone  equipment 
manufacturing  companies.  This  assures  the 
future  and  continued  growth  of  the  company. 

BARBER-GREENE  COMPANY 

DeKalb-Sycamore 

Barber-Greene  Company,  of  Aurora,  was 
founded  in  1916  by  the  late  Harry  H.  Barber 
in  partnership  with  William  B.  Greene,  who 
is  now  Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  com- 
pany's first  product  was  a  "standardized" 
belt  conveyor  for  handling  bulk  materials. 

During  the  1920's,  the  line  was  expanded 
to  include  wagon  and  truck  loaders,  ditchers, 
and  coal  handling  equipment;  asphalt  paving 
machines — for  which  Barber-Greene  is  now 
famous  throughout  the  free  world — were 
added  in  the  early  1930's. 

The  company's  product  line  then  included 
asphalt  finishers,  asphalt  mixing  plants,  sta- 
bilization mixers,  road  wideners,  ditchers, 
permanent  and  portable  belt  conveyors,  car 
unloaders,  bucket  loaders,  portable  conveyor 
screening  plants,  and  top  loaders. 

The  history  of  the  DeKalb-Sycamore  Plant 
dates  back  to  1955,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  facilities  of  the  company's  Aurora 
headquarters  had  reached  the  limit  of  efficient 
expansion.  Plans  were  drawn  up  for  a  three- 
bay,  steel  framed,  brick  and  glass  plant  700 
feet  long  and  covering  some  150,000  square 
feet  of  shop  space.  A  two-story  office  and 
employee  cafeteria  adjoin  the  plant  structure. 

Work  began  in  October,  1956.  By  mid- 
1957  the  plant  was  ready  for  initial  occu- 
pancy; the  first  production,  consisting  of  sub- 
contracting work  for  the  Aurora  plant,  was 
undertaken  in  September  of  that  year.  The 
line  of  products  manufactured  at  the  plant 
has  steadily  increased  until  now  nearly  all 
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Barber-Greene  asphalt  paving  and  ditching 
machines  are  made  in  DeKalb. 

Only  a  minimum  number  of  supervisory 
and  administrative  executives  were  brought 
from  Aurora  to  the  new  plant.  These  men, 
headed  by  Frank  J.  Merrill,  vice-president 
and  plant  manager,  personally  supervised 
installation  of  the  extensive  and  complex 
lineup  of  fabricating  and  finishing  equipment. 
More  than  340  persons  are  now  employed  at 
the  plant,  which  is  also  headquarters  for 
C  &  S  Products  Company,  Inc.,  a  Barber- 
Greene  subsidiary  which  manufactures  and 
sells  equipment  for  the  foundry  field. 

BETTER  BOXES,  INCORPORATED 

Sandwich 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Illinois  in 
1946,  Better  Boxes  started  the  manufacture 
of  folding  paper  boxes  the  following  year  in 
Aurora. 

From  its  meager  beginning  with  two  presses 
and  two  employees,  the  company  has  tripled 
its  operating  and  increased  its  sales  each  year 
during  the  fifteen  years  of  operation.  In  1960 
the  company  moved  to  its  new  building  in 
Sandwich,  Illinois,  occupying  approximately 
15,000  square  feet.  Fifteen  are  employed. 

The  product  line  is  folding  cartons — 
printed  and  plain — for  the  industrial  con- 
sumer. Cartons  and  displays  have  been  sup- 
plied for  the  drug,  notions,  toys,  food  pack- 
aging; industrial  parts  and  are  distributed 
both  nationally  and  internationally. 

The  manufacture  of  cartons  can  become 
highly  complex  as  it  involves  taking  the  raw 
stock  from  the  mill,  printing  the  carton,  die- 
cutting  and  forming  the  sheets  into  individual 
boxes,  and  gluing.  Diecutting  must  be  done 
at  high  speed  and  yet  maintain  an  accuracy 
to  one-hundred  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

To  meet  the  customer  requirements,  food 
packages  are  sometimes  waxed  to  insure  fresh- 
ness. To  add  to  the  sales  appeal,  some 
products  are  marketed  in  a  plastic  bubble 
and  some  are  windowed  with  acetate.  Pack- 
aging has  become  more  than  a  functional 
means  of  product  protection.  It  is  the  main 
sales  appeal  of  any  product  where  impulse 
buying  is  a  big  factor,  especially  in  self- 
service  stores. 


"Better  Boxes"  is  equipped  to  handle  the 
design,  printing,  and  production  of  boxes 
according  to  customers'  needs;  orders  range 
in  size  from  5,000  to  one  million  boxes. 


JOSEPH  BRODY  &  BROTHERS 

DeKalb 

Joseph  Brody  &  Brothers,  Incorporated, 
of  DeKalb,  Illinois,  are  manufacturers  of 
women's  coats  that  are  sold  under  a  number 
of  trade  names.  The  main  label  is  the  "Syca- 
more" trade  mark  which  is  used  on  a  national 
basis. 

There  is  a  national  distribution  with  sales 
offices  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  The  main 
plant  is  in  DeKalb  with  manufacturing 
operations  in  Elgin  and  Joliet.  The  DeKalb 
plant  has  approximately  54,000  square  feet; 
all  merchandise  is  shipped  from  there. 

The  firm  has  been  in  operation  under  its 
present  management  since  1941.  Six  brothers 
and  two  nephews  are  active  in  the  business, 
covering  all  phases  of  the  operation  from 
production  to  sales.  Most  of  the  employees 
have  been  with  Brody  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  Turnover,  generally  speaking,  is  low; 
however,  the  usual  hazards  are  encountered 
where  the  majority  of  the  labor  force  is 
women.  The  DeKalb  plant  employs  200 
people  and  has  an  annual  payroll  of  $850,000. 

CALIFORNIA  PACKING  CORPORA- 
TION 

DeKalb 

In  1925,  California  Packing  Corporation 
broke  ground  for  a  new  canning  factory  on 
the  southeast  edge  of  the  city  of  DeKalb. 
The  first  season's  pack  of  peas  and  sweet-corn 
was  in  1926.  In  addition  to  the  pea  and  corn 
processing,  canned  lima  beans  were  added 
as  another  famous  Del  Monte  quality  pack 
in  1934. 

The  raw  produce  is  grown  by  local  farmers 
and  by  the  Corporation  on  leased  acreage. 
At  the  present  time  an  equal  ratio  of  con- 
tract and  leased  acreage  is  being  maintained. 

Plant  and  warehousing  facilities  cover  a 
total  of  255,000  square  feet  or  some  5.8  acres 
of  building  area  under  roof.  The  Cal-Pak 
plant  site  is  located  on  1 50  acres  of  land  south- 
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east  of  Maplewood  Avenue  and  Taylor  Street 
in  DeKalb. 

The  DeKalb  operation  is  one  of  nine  in 
the  Midwest  Division  of  the  California  Pack- 
ing Corporation.  The  Midwest  Division 
Headquarters  are  in  Rochelle;  the  home 
office  is  in  San  Francisco,   California. 

Cal  Pak  is  the  world's  leader  in  the  canning 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  juices.  It  also  offers 
a  line  of  dried  fruits  and  fish.  Some  450 
seasonal  employees,  along  with  100  year- 
round  workers  are  employed  to  perform  the 
bulk  of  the  agriculture,  canning,  and  packing 
work.  Ever  increasing  expansion  of  facilities 
and  operation  efficiency  have  been  the  prime 
objective  of  the  plant  and  farm  operations. 

The  projected  population  increase  in  the 
United  States,  especially  within  the  18-24 
age  group,  points  towards  favorable  pros- 
pects for  the  canning  industry.  California 
Packing  Corporation  in  DeKalb  will  share 
in  a  major  part  of  this  growth. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

DeKalb 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Company 
grew  out  of  a  company  of  similar  name  or- 
ganized in  1882  at  Rock  Falls,  Illinois,  and 
was  incorporated  as  The  Creamery  Package 
Mfg.  Company  on  September  30,  1887,  with 
Charles  M.  Gates,  its  principal  founder  and 
first  president.  The  firm's  name  came  quite 
logically  from  its  first  product — a  wooden 
butter  tub — or,  a  Creamery  Package. 

In  1898,  CP  expanded  into  the  manu- 
facture of  dairy  and  food  processing  equip- 
ment by  acquiring  the  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis- 
consin, factory  of  Cornish,  Curtis  &  Greene 
Mfg.  Co.  and  the  Lake  Mills,  Wisconsin 
factory  of  F.  B.  Fargo  &  Co. 

In  1906,  CP  erected  a  factory  in  DeKalb, 
Illinois,  for  the  exclusive  manufacture  of 
ammonia  compressors  and  other  refriger- 
ating machinery.  Today,  CP  Refrigeration 
machinery— built  in  DeKalb — is  on  the  job, 
cooling  milk  in  Argentina,  freezing  blue- 
berries in  Maine,  hardening  ice  cream  in 
California,  refrigerating  rinks  for  skating  and 
curling  in  United  States  and  Canada.  In 
recent  years,  the  Creamery  Package  DeKalb 
plant  facilities  have  been  expanded  to  include 


the  manufacture  of  materials  handling  equip- 
ment such  as  conveyor  and  caser  stackers  for 
milk  bottle  cases. 

The  Company  also  operates  a  fourth  plant 
at  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  metal  milk  and  dispenser  cans. 

In  1960,  The  Creamery  Package  Mfg. 
Company  became  a  subsidiary  of  the  St. 
Regis  Paper  Company. 

Creamery  Package  total  products  include 
complete  equipment  for  processing  and  re- 
frigerating dairy  and  food  products,  bulk 
farm  cooling  tanks  and  conveying  machinery. 
These  products  plus  many  operating  and 
maintenance  supplies  are  sold  by  CP's  23 
sales  branches  coast  to  coast,  a  Canadian 
subsidiary,  and  foreign  representatives  in 
Latin  America,  Europe  and  the  Orient.  CP 
general  and  export  offices  are  located  at  1243 
West  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

DECO  PORCELAIN,  INC. 

Sycamore 

Deco  Porcelain,  Incorporated,  has  been 
located  on  the  southern  edge  of  Sycamore 
at  the  intersection  of  Park  and  Borden  Ave- 
nues since  the  summer  of  1956.  Previously 
it  had  operated  as  DeKalb  Enameling  Com- 
pany on  Fourth  Street  in  DeKalb. 

The  original  owners  were  Sidney  and  Joe 
Katz  of  DeKalb  in  association  with  Robert 
and  B.  McCann  who  sold  their  interests  to 
Bradley  Washfountain  of  Milwaukee.  They 
in  turn  sold  out  to  the  present  owners,  Mr. 
Walter  Thurow  and  Mr.  F.  Welch  of  Syca- 
more. 

Since  moving  to  Sycamore,  Deco  Por- 
celain has  greatly  expanded  its  facilities  to 
include  the  fabrication  of  metal  signs  and 
various  items,  though  its  specialty  remains 
the  application  of  vitreous  porcelain  enamel 
to  signs,  architectural  panels,  sanitary  ware, 
and  other  items.  No  product,  as  such,  is  in- 
volved; each  job  is  custom  fabricated;  the 
service  of  vitreous  enamel  is  what  is  being 
sold. 

Customers  are  solicited  throughout  the  Mid- 
west territory.  A  large  percentage  are  located 
in  Chicagoland  with  substantial  orders  from 
the  areas  of  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  South  Bend, 
Grand  Rapids,  and  Cedar  Rapids. 
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DeKALB    COMMERCIAL  BODY  COR- 
PORATION 

DeKalb 

DeKalb  Commercial  Body  Corporation 
had  its  beginning  February  17,  1904  at  the 
Sycamore  Wagon  Works.  Frank  C.  Patten, 
R.  F.  Gleason,  Will  Smith,  and  S.  E.  Bradt 
were  the  original  stockholders  and  Frank  C. 
Patten  was  the  first  president. 

The  company  specialized  in  horsedrawn 
commercial  wagons  and  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  throughout  that  trade.  Even  back 
in  those  days  "DeKalb" — together  with  some 
help  from  'old  Dobbin — was  bringing  Amer- 
ica's finest  products  to  the  doorsteps  of  the 
nation. 

Although  "DeKalb"  was  set  to  build  com- 
mercial wagons,  in  its  very  early  history, 
plans  were  laid  for  manufacturing  motor 
trucks  and  truck  bodies. 

Plans  were  completed  when  the  Randolph 
Truck  Company  was  purchased  and  merged 
with  the  Sycamore  Wagon  Works  to  form 
the  DeKalb  Wagon  Company,  manufac- 
turing DeKalb  Motor  Trucks  and  delivery 
wagons.  This  program  was  continued  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1917. 

Through  the  years,  "DeKalb"  has  done 
its  part  for  the  nation's  war  effort  and  defense 
programs.  During  the  first  world  war,  horse- 
drawn  military  wagons,  Quartermaster  sup- 
ply wagons,  and  Red  Cross  Ambulances 
were  shipped  from  DeKalb  and  performed 
yeoman's  service  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 
"DeKalb"  earned  the  Army-Navy  "E"  award 
for  its  production  of  mobile  units  for  both 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

What  the  firm  learned  from  its  war  pro- 
duction was  put  to  work  in  peace-time  .  .  . 
streamlined  methods  to  produce  streamlined 
truck  bodies — "DeKalb"  readies  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  present  day  delivery  problems, 
and  its  demand  for  quality  and  efficiency. 

Today  sales  representatives  and  engineers 
are  always  on  hand  to  render  assistance  in 
helping  solve  transportation  problems.  "De- 
Kalb" can't  build  ALL  the  commercial 
truck  bodies,  but  has  resolved  to  build  the 
best. 

Wherever  one  goes — over  the  highways — 
on  the  city  streets  or  in  rural  America,  he 
will  see  "DeKalb  Bodies"  proudly  bearing 


the  names  of  America's  Finest  Products.  In 
every  field — bakery,  dairy,  dry-cleaning,  food 
products,  laundry,  etc.— can  be  found  "De- 
Kalb Bodies"  identified  with  the  quality 
leaders. 


DeKALB  ENGRAVING  CO. 

DeKalb 


INC. 


The  company  was  incorporated  in  July, 
1960. 

The  organizers  and  stockholders  are:  Clay 
Mitchell,  President;  Claude  Mitchell,  Bay- 
ford  Leighton,  Vice-Presidents;  Wayne  Car- 
penter, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  purpose  of  the  company  is  to  provide 
top  quality  engravings  for  the  publication 
and  printing  field.  Most  of  the  work  comes 
from  the  Chicago  area.  Business,  society, 
or  organization  publications  constitute  the 
major  portion  of  the  business. 

DeKALB  FEED  COMPANY 

DeKalb 

Relatively  young  in  the  family  of  local 
industries,  DeKalb  Feed  was  founded  fifteen 
years  ago  by  Hermon  Cortelyou.  As  the 
company  expanded,  another  plant  was  estab- 
lished in  Rock  Falls,  and  is  owned  and 
operated  by  R.  M.  Robinson  of  Sterling  but 
still  bears  the  DeKalb  Company  label. 

In  1961,  Cortelyou  sold  the  business  and 
it  is  now  owned  and  managed  by  Melvin 
Jurgens.  The  feed  industry  has  grown  tre- 
mendously in  the  past  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years.  Once  in  thirtieth  place  in  total  sales 
in  the  country,  the  industry  now  boasts  of 
being  in  tenth  place. 

Using  the  latest  information  from  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  through  their  own  re- 
search, DeKalb  Feed  produces  the  supple- 
ments needed  on  the  farms  which  result  in 
one  of  the  major  reasons  why  the  United 
States  leads  the  world  in  livestock  production. 

Raw  materials,  such  as  linseed  and  cotton- 
seed meal,  sugar,  molasses,  meat  proteins, 
biotics,  and  minerals  arrive  in  bulk  hopper 
railroad  cars  and  in  bags.  Proper  formulas 
are  weighed  by  automatic  scales  and  the 
materials  roll  into  mixing  machines.  From 
the  mixers,  the  feed  is  elevated  to  pellet  mills 
where  molasses  and  steam  are  added.  The 
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resultant  mixture  is  pressed  through  a  sau- 
sage-making type  die  to  form  the  pellets 
familiar  to  so  many  farmers. 


DeKALB  FORGE  COMPANY 

DeKalb 

The  company  was  formed  as  a  partner- 
ship in  1940  by  Floyd  Phillips  of  Sandwich, 
and  Harry  Dietz  of  Sycamore  to  make  drop 
steel  forgings.  During  World  War  II,  pro- 
duction was  for  defense  purposes.  The  plant 
was  one  of  three  principal  producers  of 
parachute  hardware,  rings,  and  snaps  for 
parachute  harness. 

More  than  a  million  firing  pins  for  MI 
automatic  rifles  were  produced;  a  large  num- 
ber of  nose  cones  for  shells  and  bombs  as 
well  as  the  ring  plugs  were  carried  on  the 
bomb  racks.  There  were  other  forgings  pro- 
duced for  tanks  and  military  trucks.  With 
the  end  of  the  war,  production  was  shifted 
to  peace-time  uses;  the  largest  part  went  into 
the  automotive  field. 

The  company  was  later  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Illinois.  Henry  Dietz  purchased 
the  stock  of  Mr.  Phillips.  The  company 
operated  under  the  name  of  the  Dietz  Forge 
Company  until  1960  when  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  DeKalb  Forge  Company. 
Mr.  Mason  Hamilton  purchased  the  stock 
of  Henry  Dietz  and  is  President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Company. 

The  principal  items  of  production  are  still 
in  the  automotive  field,  such  as  universal 
joints,  though  the  plant  produces  a  wide 
variety  of  items  such  as  tools,  chain  links  for 
barn  cleaners  and  production  line  transfer, 
shifter  forks  for  agricultural  tractors,  steering 
arms  and  many  other  parts  requiring  tough- 
ness and  resistance  to  metal  fatigue. 


DeKALB  PRECISION  INDUSTRIES 

DeKalb 

DeKalb  Precision  Industries  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  company  doing  diverse  precision 
operations.  Its  products  are  Precision  Gages, 
Standard  Perforating  Punches,  Special  Auto- 
matic Machines,  Tools  and  Dies,  Molds  and 
Models. 


Their  services  include  Consulting,  De- 
signing, Engineering,  General  Machining, 
Grinding,  Welding  and  Repairs,  Stamping 
and  Assembly. 

Precision  Gages  require  tolerances  as  close 
as  four-millionths  of  an  inch.  In  order  to 
obtain  these  tolerances,  the  work  must  be 
done  under  temperature  control  and  shadow- 
less lighting. 

The  company  was  organized  in  May  1953 
and  is  under  the  sole  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  Albert  J.  Walt.  Plans  are  being  made 
to  purchase  additional  machines  and  to  add 
to  the  present  9,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Currently,  there  are  twenty  employees. 

DeKalb  Precision  Industries  has  a  federally 
approved  apprentice  training  program  for 
Tool  and  Die  makers,  and  have  trained  or 
are  presently  training  all  persons  now  em- 
ployed, four  of  whom  are  sons  of  the  owner. 

Organization:  Albert  J.  Walt,  General 
Manager,  Design,  Engineering  and  Sales; 
Albert  J.  Walt,  Jr.,  Shop  Superintendent; 
Robert  S.  Cain,  Special  Projects;  Ronald 
Walt,  Precision  Gages. 


DeKALB  TOYS  INC. 
DeKalb 

The  organization  now  known  as  DeKalb 
Toys,  Inc.  was  founded  as  a  partnership  in 
1943  by  R.  W.  Fulton  and  R.  T.  Howard. 
The  partnership  was  changed  to  a  corpora- 
tion in  July,  1959.  Prior  to  incorporation  the 
trade  name  DeKalb  Toy  and  Novelty  Com- 
pany was  used. 

This  company  started  in  a  small  frame 
building  on  Market  Street.  They  soon  out- 
grew their  quarters  and  moved  to  a  leased 
building  on  South  Second  Street,  DeKalb. 
They  purchased  the  property  on  which  their 
present  plant  is  located,  and  in  1955  erected 
a  new  building  and  moved  to  the  present 
location  at  Eleventh  and  Oak  Streets. 

This  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Sep- 
tember, 1960.  A  new  building  was  erected 
on  the  former  site  and  occupied  in  February, 
1961. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  R.  T. 
Howard,  President;  R.  R.  Fulton,  Vice- 
President;  R.  M.  Fulton,  Secy.-Treasurer. 
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DIAMOND  WIRE  &  CABLE  CO. 
Sycamore 

On  December  21,  1946  the  Diamond  Wire 
and  Cable  Company  acquired  possession  of 
the  present  plant  from  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration. Chosen  to  head  the  moun- 
tainous task  of  coordination,  recruitment, 
production,  etc.,  was  a  native  son  of  Syca- 
more, Frank  E.  Hart,  a  man  with  twenty 
years  background  in  the  wire  industry. 

In  the  spring  of  1951,  growing  pains  were 
evident.  Building  plans  were  discussed,  blue- 
prints drawn,  and  the  contract  awarded. 
When  completed,  the  plant  had  a  total  floor 
space  of  150,000  square  feet. 

Various  small  additions  were  made  over 
the  years  and  in  1960  a  new  warehouse  and 
shipping  area  were  provided.  The  plant  now 
has  approximately  186,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space. 

The  plant  manufactures  a  fairly  complete 
line  of  rubber  and  plastic  flexible  cables, 
building  wire,  telephone  wire,  and  appliance 
wires.  Its  steady  employment  runs  between 
225-250  employees. 


DRIV-LOK  MACHINE  CORP. 

Sycamore 

The  first  Driv-Lok  pins  were  manufactured 
in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  in  1936.  They 
were  produced  in  extremely  small  sizes  since 
it  was  the  dream  of  the  originator  of  the 
product  to  revolutionize  the  assembly  of 
clocks  with  these  pins. 

Clock  manufacturers  were  not  receptive  to 
the  idea  so  other  markets  were  sought  among 
control  equipment  and  instrument  manufac- 
turers. Only  moderate  success  was  achieved 
in  those  fields  but  the  idea  of  the  Driv-Lok 
pin  was  catching  on  and  showing  promise. 
If  Driv-Lok  pins  could  be  manufactured  in 
larger  sizes  and  assorted  types  and  materials 
it  seemed  certain  there  would  be  a  market 
in  the  entire  metal  working  industry  with 
special  emphasis  on  automotive  appliances, 
farm  equipment,  and  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

It  has  always  been  necessary  to  design  and 
build  the  machinery  to  manufacture  Driv- 
Lok  pins.  Work  on  machines  to  produce 
larger  and  special  type  Driv-Lok  pins  was 


undertaken  in  1940  and  this  phase  of  the 
Company's  operations  continues  to  this  day. 

World  War  II  seriously  affected  the  plan 
to  expand  facilities  and  markets.  However, 
the  Military  was  sold  on  the  idea  of  using 
Driv-Lok  products  in  certain  types  of  mu- 
nitions. A  Navy  Merit  Award  was  earned 
for  the  part  the  Company  played  in  the 
manufacture  of  pins  for  the  famous  Radio 
Proximity  fuse. 

The  Company  moved  to  Chicago  in  1942 
to  be  closer  to  its  development  markets.  The 
move  to  Sycamore  in  1948  was  prompted 
by  the  need  for  additional  space  and  the 
desire  to  locate  in  a  more  suitable  manufac- 
turing community.  Continued  expansion  into 
new  markets  and  a  healthy  annual  growth 
have  been  experienced  since  the  move  to 
DeKalb  County.  The  Company  now  em- 
ployes approximately  forty  men  and  has 
completed  two  major  additions  to  the  Syca- 
more plant. 

DUPLEX  PRODUCTS  INC. 

Sycamore 

Duplex  was  founded  in  Chicago  in  1947 
and  moved  to  Sycamore  in  October,  1950. 
Judson  Cross,  who  previously  had  many 
years  of  experience  in  the  specialty  office- 
forms  industry,  was  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent until  1958.  L.  T.  Smith  of  St.  Charles 
assumed  the  presidency  and  became  execu- 
tive officer  in  1958;  Mr.  Cross  became  chair- 
man of  the  Board. 

Originally,  Duplex  occupied  a  building 
having  12,000  square  feet  of  space  and  em- 
ploying approximately  35   people. 

With  the  present  expansion,  completed  in 
November,  1962,  the  company  occupies 
building  space  of  75,000  square  feet.  Duplex 
now  employs  approximately  200  people. 

The  company  presently  has  sales  repre- 
sentation in  Oak  Park  and  Chicago,  Illinois; 
New  York  City;  East  Orange,  New  Jersey; 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Akron,  Ohio;  Den- 
ver, Colorado;  San  Francisco,  California, 
and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Duplex  manufactures  and  sells  specialty 
carbon-interleaved  business  forms  for  use  in 
all  types  of  business  machines.  As  office  auto- 
mation  broadens  in  scope,   an  increasingly 
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high  percentage  of  the  total  sales  of  the  com- 
pany is  in  continuous  forms  products  which 
are  used  on  high  speed  automatic  office  equip- 
ment. These  products  are  sold  to  commercial 
firms  and  to  the  various  agencies  of  the 
government  over  the  country. 

Because  of  the  demand  on  this  type  of 
office  equipment  for  extreme  accuracy  of 
printing  and  for  excellent  carbon  legibility, 
the  company  has  been  made  as  self-sustaining 
as  possible,  having  photography  and  engrav- 
ing departments  for  producing  its  own  print- 
ing plates,  and  a  complete  carbon  depart- 
ment for  making  almost  all  of  the  carbon 
paper  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  forms. 


FALLS  PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED 

Genoa 

Falls  Products  Incorporated  was  organized 
in  1946  as  a  manufacturer  of  machine  tool 
accessories.  Later,  a  line  of  power  mowers 
and  garden  equipment  was  introduced  and 
this  is  now  the  principal  product  together 
with  chain  saws. 

Approximately  100  persons  are  employed 
in  the  peak  season  which  is  from  November 
to  May. 

Power  mowers  and  garden  equipment  are 
manufactured  under  various  brand  names 
such  as  Sycamore,  Falls,  Roto  Clipper,  and 
Kacy.  Chain  saws  carry  the  brand  name  of 
Silver  King. 

GENOA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Genoa 

The  Genoa  Manufacturing  Company, 
started  in  1948,  now  has  fourteen  employees. 

Milking  Parlor  Stalls  are  manufactured  for 
Babson  Brothers  Company,  Chicago,  who  in 
turn  sell  them  to  dealers. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
APPLIANCE  MOTOR  DEPARTMENT 
DeKalb 

The  General  Electric  Company  had  its 
beginning  with  America's  greatest  inventive 
genius — Thomas  Alva  Edison.  The  Com- 
pany, by  the  name  we  know  it  today,  was 


formed  in  1892  when  the  Edison  General 
Electric  Company  and  the  Thomson-Houston 
Company  merged.  However,  the  former  dates 
back  to  1878  when  it  was  created  to  provide 
Edison  with  the  money  and  facilities  to  de- 
velop the  electric  light. 

In  its  early  years,  the  General  Electric 
Company  concentrated  in  three  fields:  power, 
lighting,  and  electric  railways.  Electricity, 
however,  became  more  and  more  recognized 
as  a  valuable  servant  and  soon  hundreds  of 
completely  new  applications  were  found  for 
this  source  of  power.  Industry  after  industry 
changed  to  electricity,  and  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  grew  rapidly  to  serve  the  elec- 
trical needs  of  these  industries. 

By  1920,  General  Electric  was  the  recog- 
nized leader  in  the  electrical  field,  turning 
out  more  than  $20,000,000  worth  of  products 
annually.  Nevertheless,  the  Company  was 
still  relatively  unknown  to  the  general  public. 
Thus,  a  decision  was  made  to  enter  the  con- 
sumer goods  field  and  a  complete  line  of 
home  appliances  was  designed  and  manu- 
factured. During  this  time,  the  Company 
adopted  its  now  famous  trademark,  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  monogram. 

Today,  the  General  Electric  Company  is 
the  most  diversified  company  in  the  world 
with  over  350  major  product  lines  and  over 
200,000  different  products.  The  Company 
has  105  product  departments  each  respon- 
sible for  the  engineering,  design,  manufac- 
ture and  marketing  of  a  specific  line  of 
products. 

The  Appliance  Motor  Department,  which 
has  its  headquarters  in  DeKalb,  operates 
two  manufacturing  facilities — one  in  DeKalb 
and  the  other  in  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  The 
DeKalb  operation  was  established  in  1946. 
The  Murfreesboro  plant  was  completed  in 
1957  to  provide  additional  capacity  necessary 
to  meet  the  future  needs  of  the  industry. 

The  Appliance  Motor  Department  manu- 
factures the  General  Electric  appliance  mo- 
tor, the  primary  drive  motor  for  home  laun- 
dry and  electric  sink  appliances.  The  Depart- 
ment is  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of 
appliance  motors.  These  motors  are  sold  to 
manufacturers  of  washers,  dryers,  combi- 
nation washer-dryer,  dishwashers  and  food 
waste  disposers. 
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GLIDDEN  AND  RIIPPI  CHEESE   FAC- 
TORY 

DeKalb 

Veterans  in  the  dairy  industry,  Nansen 
Glidden  and  Carl  R.  Riippi  own  and  operate 
the  Glidden  and  Riippi  Cheese  Factory  in 
DeKalb.  A  vast  quantity  of  cottage  cheese, 
butter,  and  buttermilk  is  poured  to  satisfy 
the  appetites  of  the  area  families. 

Founded  in  1943,  the  firm  occupied  a 
rented  building  at  210  North  Sixth  Street. 
Under  expert  guidance,  the  industry  pros- 
pered and  in  1958,  operations  were  transferred 
to  a  modern  new  building  on  Oak  Street. 

Gleaming  stainless  steel  equipment,  used 
in  the  manufacturing  operations,  include  a 
1,000  gallon  vat  for  making  cottage  cheese, 
three  large  pasteurizers,  and  oversized  butter- 
churn  and  two  walk-in  coolers. 

A  visitor  to  the  Glidden  and  Riippi  plant 
will  find  no  better  maintained  nor  cleaner 
plant  in  this  area.  At  least  three  times  a 
month,  inspectors  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  check  the  operations  for  such 
things  as  cleanliness  and  bacteria-count  in 
products. 

Though  the  company  is  small,  the  oper- 
ations are  so  efficient  that  it  requires  only 
five  men,  who,  in  a  week,  produce  an  average 
of  6,000  pounds  of  cottage  cheese— 1,500 
pounds  of  butter  and  up  to  300  gallons  of 
buttermilk. 


GREENLEE  TOOL  COMPANY 

Genoa 

In  1863,  identical  twins — Ralph  S.  and 
Robert  L.  Greenlee — laid  the  foundation  for 
the  present  firm  of  Greenlee  Brothers  and 
Company  with  the  establishment  of  a  ma- 
chinery manufacturing  and  sales  organiza- 
tion in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

In  1876,  the  two  brothers  perfected  the 
Hollow  Chisel  Mortiser,  popularly  known  as 
the  "machine  that  bores  a  square  hole." 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  company 
has  maintained  a  diversification  and  develop- 
ment program  which  has  paid  off  in  the 
capture  of  a  larger  share  of  the  tool  market. 

Greenlee  Tool  Company,  was  formally  or- 
ganized as  a  division  of  Greenlee  Brothers 
and  Company,  Rockford,   Illinois,  in   1929. 


The  Genoa  plant  was  purchased  to  provide 
additional  manufacturing  facilities  and  has 
grown  steadily. 

Greenlee  Tool  Company  Branch  at  Genoa, 
Illinois,  manufacturers  hand  and  hydraulic 
tools  for  carpenters,  plumbers,  steamfitters, 
electricians,  and  a  line  of  sheet  metal  punches 
for  the  radio  industry.  The  plant  acquired 
by  Greenlee  has  been  an  active  part  of 
DeKalb  County  industry  for  fourteen  years. 

When  the  Genoa  plant  started  production 
June  16,  1948,  with  nine  employees,  Walter 
Brendemuhl  was  superintendent  and  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  until  his  retirement 
in  1957.  Bill  Hildebrandt  became  super- 
intendent then  and  today  he  directs  a  work- 
ing force  of  56  employees,  including  five  of 
the  original  nine  who  started  with  the  plant 
in  1948. 

More  than  seventeen  percent  of  its  total 
working  force  belong  to  the  twenty  year  club. 
Of  the  twenty  year  Greenlee  employees  92 
have  remained  on  the  job  for  thirty  years  or 
longer.  A.  H.  Hawkinson,  sales  promotion 
manager,  is  in  his  58th  year  with  Greenlee. 

Greenlee  Tool  Company  is  proud  of  its 
Genoa  plant  and  employees  and  of  their  con- 
tribution to  the  industrial  stature  of  DeKalb 
County. 

HOLUB  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Sycamore 

Holub  Industries  was  incorporated  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  in  1946.  Its  officers  are:  B.  E. 
Holub,  President;  Gordon  W.  Wetzel,  Vice 
President;  A.  R.  Linden,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

The  principal  products  are:  WTire  Con- 
nectors; Plastic  Straps  and  Clamps;  Conduit 
and  Pipe  Straps;  Wiring  Tools;  Fuse  Spe- 
cialties and  Testers;  Screw  Anchors  and 
Toggle  Bolts;  Masonry  Drills;  and  Com- 
mutator Maintenance  Products. 

Trade  names  used  are:  "HI"-general  line 
of  products;  "LOK-IT"-  wire  connector 
wrench;  "HI-RED"-plastic  screw  anchors; 
"WALLY"-screw  fastner;  "TRIPLE- 
FLUTE"-percussion  drills;  "TRU-START" 
-masonry  core  drills. 

Holub  products  are  sold  through  Electrical 
and  Industrial  Distributors. 
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IDEAL  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Sycamore 

Ideal  was  founded  in  1916  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  by  J.  Walter  Becker  as  the  Ideal 
Commutator  Dresser  Company.  Basic  prod- 
uct was  an  abrasive  stone  for  resurfacing 
electric  motor  commutators;  other  motor 
maintenance  products  followed.  Shortly  after 
the  founding,  Lou  C.  Becker  joined  in  the 
partnership  with  his  brother.  In  1924,  Ideal 
moved  to  a  small  building  in  Sycamore, 
where  five  employees  comprised  the  work- 
force. 

The  products  are  Wire  Connectors,  Elec- 
tricians' Tools,  Electrical  Specialties,  Motor 
and  Generator  Maintenance  Supplies,  Blow- 
ers and  Cleaners,  Production  Wire  Strippers, 
Soldering  and  Brazing  Equipment,  Live 
Center,  Etchers,  Demagnetizers  and  Tach- 
ometers. 

Ideal  has  shown  a  pattern  of  continual 
growth  throughout  its  history.  Each  year, 
new  products  were  added  and  new  markets 
explored.  By  1940  the  company  employed 
175  people.  Three  additions  to  the  Sycamore 
plant  in  the  years  between  1937  and  1946 
brought  the  total  available  space  up  to  more 
than  five  times  the  size  of  the  original  build- 
ing. 

In  1946,  after  thirty  years  as  a  partnership, 
the  Company  was  incorporated.  At  the  same 
time,  the  name  was  changed  to  Ideal  In- 
dustries, Incorporated.  This  name  more  aptly 
fits  the  expanded  activities  of  the  company. 

The  growth  continued  in  the  post-war 
period.  In  1947,  a  second  plant  was  built  in 
Petersburg,  Illinois  and  this  was  tripled  in 
size  by  1951.  The  new  Office  and  Engineering 
Center,  dedicated  July  27,  1962,  is  designed 
to  accommodate  the  General  Offices  of  the 
Corporation  and  the  Engineering  Division 
facilities. 

The  two  story  building  faces  a  mall  to  the 
east;  a  seven  hundred  foot  boulevard  extends 
beyond  to  Somonauk  Street.  With  a  1 30  foot 
frontage  and  a  depth  of  146  feet,  it  totals 
approximately  38,000  square  feet.  An  inner 
landscaped  courtyard  of  4,200  square  feet 
provides  natural  lighting  to  all  inside  offices. 

Presently,  employment  averages  about  400 
people,  with  about  300  in  the  Sycamore 
operation.  The  major  markets  served  include 


electrical  contractors,  electrical  manufactur- 
ing companies,  industrial  maintenance  and 
mill  supply  groups,  and  a  growing  part  of 
the  electronics  and  missile  industries. 

Ideal  has  contributed  a  good  measure  of 
economic  stability  to  this  area,  as  the  wide 
scope  of  their  products  has  enabled  the  com- 
pany to  operate  with  very  little  seasonal  or 
economic  fluctuation. 


HOWARD  KAUFFMAN 
TURKEY  FARM 

Waterman 

Howard  Kauffman,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  class  of  1931,  started  in  the 
turkey  business  in  1933  on  the  farm  where  he 
was  born.  The  first  year  he  raised  three 
hundred  turkeys.  In  1962  he  started  one 
hundred  forty-five  thousand  turkeys  on  twelve 
hundred  acres.  He  hires  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty  people  the  year  round.  During 
the  spring  brooding  period  he  employs  ten 
to  fifteen  more  and  in  the  fall,  for  dressing, 
he  has  eighty  extras. 

The  Kauffman  turkeys  are  sold  under  the 
registered  trade  mark  of  "Ho-Ka,"  the  first 
letters  of  the  name  Howard  Kauffman. 
Anticipating  larger  and  more  profitable  fields, 
Mr.  Kauffman  is  embarking  on  the  new 
project  of  further  processing  dressed  turkeys 
into  cooked  turkey  products  and  raw  turkey 
rolls. 


THE  JAMES  KNIGHTS  COMPANY 

Sandwich 

The  James  Knights  Company  is  the  largest 
industry  now  located  in  Sandwich,  with  over 
450  persons  on  the  payroll  at  the  present 
time.  Many  are  electronic  engineers,  and 
highly  trained  technicians  in  the  electronics 
field.  The  company  produces  quartz  crystals 
for  short-wave  radio  communication  equip- 
ment, also  several  types  of  electronic  oscil- 
lators, filters,  heat-controlled  units,  etc.  for 
government  and  industrial  uses. 

The  James  Knights  Company  was  founded 
in  March  of  1942,  at  the  request  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  to  produce  quartz  crystals  to 
be  used  in  wartime  radio  communications 
equipment.   Few  persons  in  the  U.S.   were 
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familiar  with  this  science,  and  since  Mr.  Leon 
Faber  had  been  interested  in  the  radio  field 
since  World  War  I,  he  was  asked  to  produce 
this  equipment.  Mr.  Faber  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Knights  started  business  in  the  building  on 
South  Wells  Street,  formerly  used  as  a  battery 
shop  by  Mr.  Knights,  as  partners  in  the 
James  Knights  Company.  Much  of  the  manu- 
facturing equipment  had  to  be  made  by 
hand,  since  the  science  was  new,  and  so  few 
companies  in  the  field. 

The  business  expanded  rapidly,  and  in 
April,  1943,  the  partners  purchased  the 
building  on  the  east  side  of  South  Wells 
Street,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Kleinprinz 
Garage,  and  enlarged  their  operations  from 
cutting  quartz  to  completing  the  finished 
quartz  crystal.  At  the  close  of  World  War  II 
all  Government  contracts  were  cancelled, 
and  the  business  converted  to  civilian  manu- 
facture of  short-wave  radio  quartz  crystals. 
In  1946  the  partners  purchased  the  business 
of  the  L.  R.  Evans  Machine  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  non-freeze  hydrants  and  bar 
benders,  operating  in  the  building  known  as 
the  Stone  Mill.  This  business  was  expanded 
by  the  addition  of  a  non-freeze  wall  faucet 
to  the  line,  and  in  1950  a  large  addition  was 
added  to  the  building  on  the  east  side  of 
South  Wells  Street.  This  addition  housed 
several  departments  of  the  crystal  business, 
and  the  hydrant  business. 

In  1955,  since  the  quartz  crystal  business 
required  more  space,  the  hydrant  and  bar 
bender  divisions  were  sold,  and  production 
started  on  additional  electronic  equipment. 
New  items  are  being  developed  in  this  field 
constantly,  and  many  types  are  built  here 
which  no  other  company  in  the  U.S.  is  able 
to  produce.  Much  of  this  newly  designed 
equipment  is  going  into  the  rocket  and  mis- 
sile program  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
the  Company  operates  under  Government 
security  regulations. 

In  1957,  again  becoming  over-crowded, 
the  Company  leased  a  large  two-story  build- 
ing in  Somonauk,  which  houses  the  oven  and 
oscillator  divisions,  and  in  1961,  added  14,000 
sq.  ft.  to  house  engineering  operation  and 
production  facilities. 

Mr.  Faber  withdrew  from  active  manage- 
ment of  The  James   Knights   Company  in 


1954,  and  present  officers  of  the  Company 
are  James  R.  Knights,  Chairman  of  the 
Board;  John  F.  Silver,  President;  Karl  W. 
Jahn,  Secretary-Treasurer;  and  Glenn  M. 
Munro,  David  P.  Larsen,  Louis  Dick,  Robert 
B.  Beethan,  Vice-Presidents. 


ELMER  LARSON,  INCORPORATED 

DeKalb 

Elmer  Larson,  Incorporated,  a  material 
producer  of  road  and  building  aggregates, 
was  founded  in  1922  by  Elmer  Larson,  a 
native  of  DeKalb  County.  Mr.  Larson  pur- 
chased from  Perry  Fisk  the  first  commercial 
dump  truck  in  DeKalb  County,  Later,  more 
equipment  was  added.  All  types  of  washed 
sand  and  gravel,  road  gravel,  and  all  kinds 
of  limestone  from  agricultural  lime  to  chips 
and  road  rock  were  produced.  This,  the  only 
lime  stone  quarry  in  DeKalb  County — from 
all  plants — produces  approximately  one  mil- 
lion tons  annually.  The  yearly  payroll  ap- 
proaches 330,000  dollars. 

When  Elmer's  son,  Leon,  returned  in  1946 
from  World  War  II  service,  the  Corporation 
was  organized,  thereby  taking  the  business 
into  the  second  generation.  The  operations 
of  Elmer  Larson,  Inc.  have  covered  the  entire 
state  of  Illinois,  parts  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Indiana,  Florida,  and  Texas.  The  DeKalb 
office  has  been  maintained  as  principal  head- 
quarters. 

This  industry  supplied  the  material  for  the 
largest  blacktop  job  ever  let  in  Illinois — here 
in  DeKalb  County — when  the  Annie  Glidden 
Road  and  the  Sycamore-Somonauk  Road 
were  built.  Gravel  and  limestone  were  fur- 
nished for  almost  every  major  road  built  in 
the  County  Highway  system  and  for  town- 
ship bond  issues,  farm  to  market  roads  and 
general  maintenance  for  about  500  miles  of 
roads. 

Other  projects  for  which  material  has  been 
supplied  are  the  Airport,  DeKalb  Disposal 
Plant,  Nehring  Plant,  Del  Monte,  Anaconda, 
Barber-Greene,  and  the  University. 

The  minerals  are  rapidly  being  depleted 
in  DeKalb  County.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  balance  of  the  minerals;  expensive  ex- 
ploration is  being  carried  on  constantly. 
Occasionally    this    turns    up    new    deposits 
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which,  because  of  inaccessibility,  are  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  operate.  The  trend  is 
to  make  more  permanent  roads  in  order  to 
conserve  these  minerals  after  they  are  built 
into  the  roads. 

MALTA  SCREW  MACHINE  PRODUCTS 

Malta 

Malta  Screw  Machine  Products  was  started 
in  Malta  in  1947. 

There  are  automatic  multiple  screw  ma- 
chines and  some  secondary  equipment.  These 
machines  are  fed  eight  twelve  foot  steel  rods 
at  a  time  and  are  completely  automatic. 
Once  they  are  set  up  on  a  job,  they  will  run 
continuously  with  very  little  labor. 

Sub-contract  work  is  done  for  corporations 
that  do  not  have  screw  machine  departments. 
About  one  half  of  this  work  is  made  for  cor- 
porations outside  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

MICA  PELLETS,  INCORPORATED 

DeKalb 

Mica  Pellets,  incorporated  in  1960,  op- 
erates at  1008  Oak  Street  in  a  part  of  the 
former  American  Steel  and  Wire  Plant.  It 
makes  a  variety  of  products  for  home,  fac- 
tories, safes,  and  the  steel  industry. 

The  basic  ingredients  of  the  insulation 
material  and  for  the  horticultural  business 
are  perlite  and  vermiculite.  Speaking  sci- 
entifically, perlite  is  an  inert,  sileceous,  vol- 
canic rock  which  has  in  it  small  quantities 
of  trapped  water.  When  the  crude  perlite 
particles  are  heated  above  1,500  degrees  F, 
the  trapped  water  vaporizes  and  expands  the 
rock  like   popcorn  into  a  small  white  material. 

Vermiculite  is  a  volcanic  ash  mined  and 
processed  in  crude  form  at  Libby,  Montana. 
In  the  DeKalb  plant  the  raw  material  is  run 
through  1,600  degree  heat  when  it  opens  to 
ten  times  its  weight. 

Perlite  has  many  uses.  With  light  weight 
plaster  it  serves  for  fireproofing  walls,  par- 
titions, ceilings  and  curtain  walls.  The  per- 
lite aggregate  replaces  sand  in  plaster  and 
helps  create  a  light  weight  wall  covering. 

Mica  Pellets  also  supplies  a  product  for 
insulating  fire  bricks  for  the  steel  industry 
and  materials  for  use  in  holding  heat  in  steel 
industry  galvanizing  tanks. 


Another  use  for  the  versatile  mica  pellets 
is  in  the  walls  of  200  safes  where  it  is  a  unique 
fireproof  material.  Vermiculite  serves  as  con- 
crete block  insulation,  for  insulation  of  side 
walls  and  ceilings,  between  floors  as  a  sound 
deadener  and  to  cover  sprinkler  systems. 

James  C.  Ledford  is  president  of  his  own 
firm  and  his  wife,  Susan,  is  secretary-treas- 
urer. At  present  there  are  eleven  employees. 
Five  salesmen  and  fifty-two  distributors  op- 
erate in  the  Midwestern  states.  With  the 
great  increase  in  the  building  industry,  Mr. 
Ledford  is  optimistic  about  the  future. 

NEHRING  ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DeKalb 

(See  Benefactors) 

NEWQUIST  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
DeKalb 

The  Newquist  Foundry  Company,  located 
at  1115  East  Locust  Street,  DeKalb,  Illinois, 
was  organized  August  10,  1945  and  occupies 
30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  employing 
sixty  men  with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  $300,- 
000.00. 

The  officers  are  Harvey  P.  Newquist,  Pres- 
ident; Mabel  L.  Newquist,  Vice  President; 
Signe  S.  Johnson,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  principal  products  are  gray  iron  cast- 
ings, -serving  the  following  industries:  bearing 
manufacturers,  laundry  machinery,  electrical 
appliances,  pumps  and  valves  of  all  types  for 
refrigeration  and  air  conditioning,  farm 
equipment  and  power  tools.  The  foundry 
has  a  capacity  of  melting  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  tons  per  day  and  is  also  equipped  to 
furnish  high  tensile  irons,  alloy  and  semi- 
steel  castings. 

The  foundry  and  equipment  have  been 
kept  in  modern  condition  and  recent  trends 
in  foundry  automation  have  been  applied  to 
the  facilities.  Sand  handling  and  pouring  de- 
vices along  with  other  labor-saving  equip- 
ment have  been  recently  installed,  making  the 
foundry  one  of  the  finest  in  Northern  Illinois. 

J.  V  PATTEN  COMPANY 

Sycamore 

Frank  C.  Patten  had  a  financial  interest 
in  the  firm  known  as  the  Charles  Smith  Com- 
pany which  was  founded  in  1898  with  offices 
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in  Chicago.  In  1900  J.  V.  Patten  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

In  1918  the  company  was  re-organized 
under  the  name  Hero  Furnace  Company  with 
J.  V.  Patten  as  President  and  General  Man- 
ager. The  office  remained  in  Chicago,  with 
the  manufacturing  facilities  on  the  premises 
of  the  Standard  Foundry  and  Manufacturing 
Company  in  DeKalb. 

From  1898  to  1928  cast-iron  warm  air 
furnaces,  cast  iron  water  heaters  and  related 
items  were  manufactured  under  the  trade 
name  "Hero."  In  1928,  J.  V.  Patten  sold 
his  interest  in  the  Hero  Furnace  Company 
to  the  Standard  Foundry  and  Manufacturing 
Company  in  DeKalb.  This  company  con- 
tinued the  manufacture  of  heating  equip- 
ment under  the  trade  names:  "Hero,"  "Ti- 
tan," and  "Challenge,"  until  declared  bank- 
rupt in  1932. 

J.  V.  Patten  formed  a  corporation  under 
the  firm  name  J.  V.  Patten  Company,  in 
1928.  They  continued  the  manufacture  of 
cast  iron  and  steel  school  heating  equipment 
until  the  firm  brought  out  a  new  line  of  oil- 
fired  steel  residential  and  commercial  heating 
equipment  in  1934  under  the  trade  name 
"Sun  Fuel  Master."  This  was  later  changed 
to  "Patten-Comfort."  This  line  of  equip- 
ment, with  the  addition  of  a  complete  line 
of  gas-fired  furnaces,  was  manufactured  at 
Sycamore  until  1959. 

With  the  advent  of  the  industrial  giants 
into  the  heating  equipment  field  during  the 
1950's,  the  industry  became  unprofitable  for 
the  smaller  independents  and  the  J.  V. 
Patten  Company  joined  a  cartel  of  furnace 
manufacturers  with  facilities  in  Watertown, 
Wisconsin.  All  Patten-Comfort  heating  equip- 
ment is  now  manufactured  in  Watertown. 

The  company  started  the  manufacture  of 
outdoor  storage  and  display  racks  for  instal- 
lation on  service  station  concourses.  During 
1960  they  developed  a  very  popular  expand- 
able model  which  is  sold  widely  to  prac- 
tically all  of  the  major  tire  and  gasoline  pro- 
ducers throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  1961,  the  company  designed  a 
new  outdoor  display  and  storage  rack  for 
cases  and  cartons  of  beverages;  this  product 
has  found  a  wide  market  as  well  as  being  a 


standard  item  with  Coca  Cola,  Pepsi-Cola, 
Seven-Up,  and  the  like. 

The  company  employs  approximately  sev- 
enty people  in  Sycamore  and  has  sales  offices 
in  West  Patterson,  New  Jersey;  Chicago; 
Los  Angeles;  and  Akron,  Ohio. 

THE  RICHARDSON  COMPANY 

DeKalb 

The  Richardson  Company,  with  head- 
quarters in  Melrose  Park,  Illinois,  is  a  diver- 
sified manufacturer  of  chemicals,  plastic  ma- 
terials, rubber  and  plastic  industrial  products, 
and  is  now  the  world's  leading  producer  of 
storage   battery  containers  and  parts. 

Started  in  1858,  as  a  manufacturer  of 
special  papers,  the  company  has  diversified 
into  laminated  plastics,  fabricated  plastic 
parts,  polystyrene  molding  resins,  organic 
chemicals  for  detergent  and  related  industries, 
and  rubber  coated  fabrics. 

Approximately  3,000  people  are  employed 
at  eleven  plants  located  across  the  United 
States.  In  1961,  Richardson's  sales  totaled 
more  than  $32  million. 

One  of  the  nation's  most  modern  laminating 
and  fabricating  plants,  Richardson's  Insurock 
Division,  is  located  in  DeKalb.  This  com- 
pany is  a  leading  manufacturer  of  laminated 
sheets,    rods,    tubes    and    fabricated    parts. 

Insurok  is  the  trade  mark  for  the  Richard- 
son family  of  high  pressure  laminates.  In- 
surok products  are  composed  of  reinforcing 
materials  and  resins,  combined  under  great 
heat  and  pressure,  which  are  in  turn  fab- 
ricated into  gears,  pulleys,  bushings,  bearings, 
electrical  insulation  members  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  industrial  uses,  or  sold  directly 
as  sheets,  rods  and  tubes. 

The  electronic  industry  is  a  large  user  of 
Insurock  components,  as  are  the  automotive 
and  appliance  industries.  Insurock  is  the  base 
material  for  printed  circuits  which  in  turn 
have  paved  the  way  for  the  miniaturization 
of  electrical  products  such  as  portable  radios. 
Insurock  is  extensively  used  in  a  variety  of 
electrical  and  electronic  applications  in  the 
space  effort. 

A  high  degree  of  skill  is  required  in  the 
manufacturing  process,  and  according  to 
company  officials,  the  availability  of  skilled 
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personnel  in  this  area  was  the  prime  reason 
for  locating  the  new  plant  in  DeKalb. 

Richardson  also  produces  rubber  coated 
fabrics  requiring  specialized  know-how.  The 
giant  air-supported  radomes  to  shield  Tel- 
star's  340  ton  antennae  in  Andover,  Maine, 
and  in  France  were  of  such  Richardson 
fabrics.  Other  uses  are  for  diaphragms,  gas- 
kets, and  seals.  These  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  fuel  pumps,  carbu- 
retors, relief  valves,  pressure  regulators,  air- 
craft aileron  seals  and  flexible  heat  ducts. 

In  the  chemical  field,  Richardson  manu- 
factures surface  active  agents.  These  are 
chemicals  which  give  desirable  characteristics 
to  soaps,  detergents,  shampoos,  cosmetics  and 
many  other  consumer  products.  These  chem- 
icals can  serve  as  actual  cleaners,  foaming 
agents,  anti-foaming  agents,  thickeners,  emul- 
sifiers  and  sanitizers,  among  others.  Richard- 
son's chemicals  are  used  widely  by  the  textile 
industry. 

THE  C.  W.  SMITH  COMPANY 

Waterman 

The  C.  W.  Smith  Company,  with  Toby 
Thompson,  Proprietor,  Waterman,  Illinois — 
designed,  developed,  and  patented  a  new 
principal  in  a  gun-type  low-pressure  oil- 
burner.  The  metered  oil  is  mixed  with  air 
automatically  "breaking"  the  oil  into  smaller 
particles  making  it  into  a  vapor  before  it 
enters  the  nozzle.  This  creates  a  much  hotter 
fire — thus  saving  fuel  in  the  operation. 
Various  types  of  fuel  oil  can  be  used. 

The  Winkler-Smith  low  pressure  oil  burner 
was  manufactured  by  Winkler,  U.  S.  Ma- 
chine Corporation  of  Lebanon,  Indiana. 
They  sold  out  to  the  Stewart-Warner  Cor- 
poration. This  is  the  leading  low  pressure 
gun  type  oil  burner  in  the  national  and  inter- 
national market  today.  It  was  patented  by 
C.  W.  Smith  in  1950. 


SYCAMORE  PRESERVE  WORKS 

Sycamore 

The  Sycamore  Preserve  Works  Corpora- 
tion was  founded  in  1882  by  a  Mr.  Fenton 
who  operated  it  as  a  small  canning  and  pre- 
serve works  until  1902. 


The  Leslie  Brokerage  Firm  of  Chicago  ac- 
quired the  Preserve  Works  in  1902  and  A.  F. 
Mason  was  manager.  Leslie  also  operated 
canning  plants  in  Rossville,  Freeport,  and 
Belvidere. 

In  1911  the  plant  was  modernized  and 
operated  on  a  300  day-a-year  schedule.  Com- 
modities packed  were  peas,  corn,  sauerkraut, 
pumpkin,  and  other  seasonable  products. 
During  the  winter  months  dry  products  were 
canned:  hominy,  pork  and  beans,  red  kidney 
beans,  and  pinto  beans.  These  were  marketed 
under  the  "Crescent"  label. 

In  the  early  1900's,  manual  labor  preceded 
modern  methods.  Peas  were  picked;  sweet 
corn  was  snapped  and  husked  by  hand.  Tin 
cans  known  as  the  "solder"  and  "cap-and- 
hole"  type  were  made  the  year  round. 

In  1915,  the  more  modern  method  of  the 
"open  top"  can  supplanted  the  older  process. 
The  improvement  and  modernization  of  can- 
ning and  preserving  methods  meant  that 
such  vegetables  as  corn  and  peas  took  only 
a  few  hours  from  picking  to  canning. 

Mr.  Roy  Foster,  who  came  with  the  com- 
pany in  1904,  has  been  on  the  staff  con- 
tinuously for  55  years.  In  both  World  Wars, 
millions  of  cases  of  canned  goods  were  shipped 
to  foreign  countries  for  our  allies  and  in- 
vasion troops. 

At  present  the  corporation  has  a  top  em- 
ployment of  300  men  and  women,  most  of 
whom  are  seasonal  workers.  In  a  peak  year, 
the  total  amount  of  payroll  and  growers' 
accounts  has  reached  $346,000.  In  the  chang- 
ing distribution  of  canned  foods  the  greater 
part  of  this  production  is  distributed  through 
large  chains  under  private  labels  with  a 
volume  of  eight  or  nine  million  cases  an- 
nually. 

In  the  last  25  years  the  volume  of  canned 
foods  has  increased  from  11,000,000  cases  to 
34,000,000  cases  of  each  of  the  principal 
vegetables — peas,  corn,  and  tomatoes — bring- 
ing the  approximate  total  to  100,000,000 
cases  annually  in  the  United  States.  During 
the  war,  DeKalb  County  boys  found  Syca- 
more Preserve  Works  canned  foods  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world. 
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TUTTLE  ELECTRIC  PRODUCTS 
CORP. 

Kirkland 

Tuttle  Electric  Products,  Inc.  is  a  manu- 
facturer of  electrical  components  for  the  ap- 
pliance industry.  Slightly  over  fifty  persons 
are  employed  producing  "open  coil"  type 
electric  resistance  wire  heating  elements, 
switches  for  electric  ranges,  and  motorized 
"infinite  setting"  electric  controls. 

The  major  customers  for  the  heating  ele- 
ments are  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
domestic  type  electric  clothes  dryers;  gaining 
in  importance  are  numerous  manufacturers 
of  electric  home  heating  devices,  such  as 
electric  furnaces,  supplemented  heat  for  heat 
pumps,  electric  wall  heaters,  etc. 

As  the  manufacture  of  switches  and  con- 
trols is  of  less  importance,  the  production 
of  the  former  is  now  directed  to  the  replace- 
ment field  for  electric  ranges.  The  production 
of  the  latter,  is  designed  for  producers  of 
electric  hot  plates  and  electric  furnaces  for 
industrial  application. 

The  present  company  was  organized  in 
1955  by  Mr.  D.  V.  Tuttle  (now  deceased), 
Amos  W.  Hackman,  and  a  group  of  associ- 
ates organized  to  take  over  what  had  for- 
merly been  the  open-coil  division  of  Ferro 
Electric  Products  Corporation,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Ferro  Electric  Products,  Inc.  had  been 
established  in  1946  as  a  division  of  Tuttle  & 
Kift,  Inc.  out  of  Chicago. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  Amos  W. 
Hackman,  President;  Burgess  W.  Hines,  Vice 
President  and  Sales  Engineer;  Chester  O. 
Macke,  Vice  President,  in  charge  of  Manu- 
facturing; Wayne  Seeley,  Vice  President,  in 
charge  of  Sales;  Norman  Sadewater,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; (Mrs.)  Margaret  L.  Cutts, 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer. 

TURNER  CORPORATION 

Sycamore 

The  Turner  Corporation — employs  ap- 
proximately 250  people — is  Sycamore's  oldest 
industrial  firm.  Since  coming  to  Sycamore  in 
1907,  Turner  has  been  a  good  employer  and 
a  strong  ally  in  the  development  of  this  area. 
Stable  employment  has  been  afforded  many 
residents  and  the  amount  of  their  wages  and 


salaries  spent  locally  has  contributed  much  to 
the  relatively  high  economic  level  enjoyed 
in  DeKalb  County.  Two  types  of  fuel  ap- 
pliances are  made — those  using  gasoline  fuel 
including  blow  torches  and  firepots  and  those 
using  propane  fuel  including  torches,  fire- 
pots,  campstoves,  lanterns,  and  refrigerant 
leak  detectors. 

The  second  major  product  line  covers 
tubular  brass  fixtures,  fittings  and  trim  in- 
cluding items  such  as  plumbers'  traps  and 
fittings,  lavatory  legs,  shower  rails  and  towel 
bars.  Change  for  improvement,  change  for 
progress,  change  for  the  better  are  all  watch- 
words at  the  modern  Turner  Corporation. 

An  additional  major  product  line  is  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  the  Quick  Start 
unit.  This  unit  is  beneficial  in  cold  weather 
starting  of  diesel  equipment  from  the  modern 
farm  tractor  to  heavy  industrial  and  military 
equipment. 

The  addition  of  new  machinery  and  the 
replacement  of  obsolete  machinery  and  tools 
has  made  it  possible  to  improve  quality, 
increase  output,  and  eliminate  needless  hand- 
ling. Likewise,  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  organizational  management  to  provide 
better  planning,  better  control  of  costs  and 
production  and  the  elimination  of  overlap- 
ping or  obsolete  functions.  The  result  is  a 
streamlined  and  coordinated  management 
team. 

The  present  Turner  Corporation,  with 
ninety-two  years  of  know-how,  is  not  resting 
on  its  oars  nor  dwelling  in  the  past.  Instead 
it  is  eyeing  the  challenge  of  the  future  with 
justified  confidence. 

New  products  are  being  designed,  new 
methods  devised,  new  equipment  secured; 
new  plans  are  being  developed  daily  to  con- 
tinue and  accelerate  the  growth  and  im- 
provement of  the  Turner  Corporation. 

UNIVAC— DIVISION  OF 
SPERRY  RAND  CORPORATION 

Genoa 

Beginning  operations  December  10,1 962,  in 
Genoa,  Illinois,  the  UNIVAC  plant  is  at  this 
time,  the  baby  industry  of  DeKalb  County. 

UNIVAC,  a  division  of  Sperry  Rand  Cor- 
poration with  home  offices  in  New  York,  is 
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operating  in  Genoa  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying tabulating  punch  cards  for  the  mid- 
west area.  Another  plant  in  Holyoke,  Massa- 
chusetts, supplies  cards  for  the  eastern  area. 

The  cards  are  used  in  UNIVAC  tabulating 
and  computing  machines.  As  the  card  speci- 
fications are  the  same,  they  can  be  used  for 
both  UNIVAC  and  IBM  machines. 

At  the  present  there  are  eleven  persons 
employed;  however,  in  the  near  future  the 
employment  will  be  increased  to  twenty-five. 

WENZEL  TURKEY  FARM 

Kirkland 

Probably  the  longest-continuous-producing 
turkey  farm  in  northern  Illinois  is  the  Wenzel 
Turkey  farm  near  Kirkland.  Louis  Wenzel 
purchased  the  farm  in  1898  and  started  with 
a  family-sized  flock  of  turkeys  in  the  spring 
of  1899.  In  1936  the  farm,  then  operated  by 
Earl  Wenzel,  expanded  its  production  with 
yearly  numbers  between  ten  and  twenty 
thousand  turkeys. 

At  the  present  time  the  farm  is  operated 
by  Frank  Wenzel  who  has  been  producing 
between  twelve  and  fourteen  thousand  birds 
annually.  At  least  three  people  work  on  the 
farm  the  year  round,  with  twenty  extra 
during  marketing  season. 

THE  WURLITZER  COMPANY 
DeKalb 

The  Wurlitzer  Company,  which  began 
with  a  $700  investment  and  a  three-room 
office  in  1856,  has  attained  the  position  of 
the  world's  largest  producer  of  quality  pianos 
and  organs. 

Rudolph  Wurlitzer,  the  founder  of  the 
firm,  noticed  in  his  first  years  in  America 
that  the  quality  European  musical  instru- 
ments were  in  short  supply  and  high  priced. 
To  remedy  this  situation,  he  imported  quality 
instruments  from  his  native  Saxony  and 
offered  them  at  a  low  price. 

In  1880  the  first  Wurlitzer-produced  piano 
came  on  the  American  market,  incorporating 
the  vast  experience  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  had 
gained  in  his  years  of  retailing  and  importing 
instruments.  Consolidation  of  interests  and 
holdings    began    in    1908    when    Wurlitzer 


bought  the  DeKliest  plant  in  North  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y.  and  continued  the  DeKliest 
line  of  player  pianos  and  coin-operated 
pianos.  Two  years  later,  Wurlitzer  entered 
the  organ  field  with  the  purchase  of  the 
Hope-Jones  Organ  Company. 

In  1914  the  Wurlitzer  Company  reversed 
its  role  as  an  importer  and  began  exporting 
pianos  manufactured  by  the  Melville  Clark 
Piano  Company  of  DeKalb.  Five  years  later 
Wurlitzer  purchased  Clark's,  which  became 
the  exclusive  source  of  Wurlitzer  grand 
pianos. 

To  consolidate  piano  production,  Wur- 
litzer transferred  all  piano  manufacturing 
operations  to  DeKalb  in  1935,  the  same  year 
that  Wurlitzer  introduced  the  39-  inch  spinet 
piano,  a  radical  departure  from  the  bulky 
upright  piano  designs.  Today,  all  phases  of 
piano  production  are  carried  on  in  the 
350,000  square  foot  plant  area — designing, 
engineering  and  manufacturing,  which  in- 
cludes the  entire  production  of  a  piano  from 
the  raw  wood  to  the  finished  product  on  the 
most  modern  assembly  lines. 

Since  World  War  II  the  music  market  has 
grown  rapidly,  with  a  consequent  expansion 
of  Wurlitzer  manufacturing  operations.  In 
1956  the  Corinth  Division  opened  its  doors 
in  Mississippi  for  production  of  electronic 
organs  and  electronic  pianos,  and  in  1961 
the  new  Holly  Springs  Division  opened  in 
Mississippi  for  production  of  component  parts 
for  Wurlitzer  instruments.  The  name  Wur- 
litzer has  also  returned  to  its  native  Germany 
with  the  building  of  the  Deutsche  Wurlitzer 
plant  in  Hullhorst,  Westphalia. 

In  addition  to  piano  manufacturing,  the 
DeKalb  Division  is  headquarters  for  all  sales, 
advertising  and  service  for  Wurlitzer  Pianos 
and  Organs.  These  three  areas  are  respon- 
sible for  the  national  network  of  Wurlitzer 
dealers.  Also  in  DeKalb  is  the  office  of  the 
Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Company, 
whose  responsibilities  include  supervision  of 
manufacturing,  sales  and  distribution  for 
international  markets,  as  well  as  the  United 
States  activities.  Actual  manufacturing  of 
pianos  in  the  DeKalb  Division  involves  some 
700  people,  and  many  thousands  more  are 
involved  in  the  sales  and  marketing  of  world- 
famous  Wurlitzer  products. 
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DeKALB  COUNTY  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

DeKALB  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

Founded  1909 — Assets  16  million 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  DeKALB 

Founded  1859 — Assets  19^  million 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  IN  MALTA 

Founded  1901 — Assets  3%  million 

FARMERS'     AND     TRADERS'     STATE 
BANK  OF  SHABBONA 

Founded  1905 — Assets  3  million 

GENOA  STATE  BANK 

Founded  1930 — Assets  5  million 

HINCKLEY  STATE  BANK 

Founded  1904 — Assets  3^  million 


NATIONAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  COM- 
PANY OF  SYCAMORE 

Founded  1867 — Assets  18  million 

SANDWICH  STATE  BANK 

Founded  1856 — Assets  8^  million 

STATE  BANK  OF  KIRKLAND 

Founded  1913 — Assets  3J^  million 

SOMONAUK  STATE  BANK 

Founded  1900 — Assets  6%  million 

WATERMAN  STATE  BANK 

Founded  1891 — Assets  4%  million 

DeKALB  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

Founded  1885 — Assets  19}/£  million 

FIRST  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  OF  SYCA- 
MORE 

Founded  1919 — Assets  8^  million 
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HE  WHITE  man  who  changed  the  face 
of  DeKalb  County  has  himself,  been  changed 
by  residing  in  this  county.  He  now  lives 
longer,  more  comfortably,  efficiently,  and 
painlessly.  His  children,  almost  assured  of  a 
lengthy  life  span  at  birth,  are  even  taller  and 
stronger  than  their  parents.  This  is  the  record 
of  the  personalities  and  institutions  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  of  health  in  DeKalb 
County. 

The  cycle  of  man's  life  in  the  county,  how- 
ever, has  not  changed:  birth,  health,  illness, 
death.  The  interval  between  birth  and  death 
has  been  lengthened,  made  more  comfort- 
able, more  productive.  How  did  this  come 
about?  Basic  design  not  having  been  altered, 
the  change  in  DeKalb  County  Man  must  be 
attributed  to  better  building  materials, 
avoidance  of  conditions  which  cause  mal- 
function, better  maintenance  and  repair.  For 
much  of  this,  man's  repairman,  the  doctor, 
has  been  responsible.  Who  was  he — how  did 
he  do  it — who  helped  him — will  the  improve- 
ment continue?  The  answers  will  be  found 
here,  somewhat  incomplete,  and,  of  necessity, 
brief. 

Before  recorded  or  white  man's  history, 
medicine  of  a  sort  was  practiced  in  DeKalb 
County.  Legend  or  fact  has  it  that  Chief 
Shabbona  of  the  Pottawattomies,  the  same 
Shabbona  who  was  a  firm  friend  of  the  early 
white  man,  the  "Shabbona"  whose  name 
is  perpetuated  throughout  the  county  in  many 
ways,  was  a  "medicine  man,"  one  who 
treated  his  fellow-Indians  as  part  priest,  part 
physician. 

The  first  physician  of  the  county,  Dr. 
Henry  Madden,  arrived  in  1835.  In  1963 
there  are  45  physicians  actively  practicing  in 
the  county.  Doctor  Madden  would  scarcely 
recognize  his  modern  counterpart,  under- 
stand his  language,  or  believe  his  accomplish- 
ments. The  physician  of  1963,  transplanted  to 
1835,  would  be  relatively  helpless  in  caring 


for  patients  at  that  time —  he  would  not  have 
the  support  of  specialist,  equipment,  labor- 
atory, nurse,  sanitation  engineer,  dietician, 
technician,  hospital,  automobile,  or  modern 
medications.  He  would  have  the  advantage 
of  Dr.  Madden  in  that  his  understanding  of 
the  human  body  would  be  much  greater;  he 
well  might  not  have  had  the  physical  stamina, 
the  fortitude,  the  pioneer  skills  which  were 
necessary  for  mere  survival  of  the  early 
residents  of  the  county. 

Increased  and  shifting  population,  better 
transportation,  technical  advances,  increase 
in  knowledge,  social  change — all  these  have 
influenced  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the 
doctor.  The  railroad  and  steam  engine,  the 
hard  road,  the  automobile  both  lessened 
isolation  and  provincial  ignorance.  They 
sped  the  patient  to  medical  care;  they  were 
also  responsible  for  changing  medical  care, 
for  concentrating  doctors  and  hospitals,  for 
providing  and  demanding  greater  excellence 
in  medical  care. 

The  appreciation  of  the  existence  of  micro- 
organisms, the  development  of  better  sanita- 
tion, the  control  of  infectious  disease,  the 
development  of  antibiotics,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  surgical  techniques  have  allowed 
DeKalb  County  Man  to  live  longer  and  in 
greater  number  to  fall  victim  to  tumors,  to 
degenerative  disease  of  blood  vessel,  heart, 
and  brain.  Problems  solved  have  not  lessened 
problems  to  be  solved.  The  DeKalb  County 
doctor  has  constantly  adapted  himself  to  De 
Kalb  County  Man's  changing  needs. 

Medicine  in  DeKalb  County— as  with 
many  changing  factors  in  our  society — 
follows,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  change  in 
metropolitan  areas.  The  time  lag  between 
the  conception  of  a  new  idea,  its  trial,  its 
proving,  and  its  dissemination,  the  time  lag 
between  the  production  of  a  new  technique 
and  the  training  of  others  in  its  use  is  always 
appreciable,     but,    of    course,    with     better 
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communication,  ever  shorter.  Chicago's  prox- 
imity has  been  beneficial  in  helping  De  Kalb 
County's  medicine  to  progress  relatively 
faster  than  that  of  a  more  isolated  rural  area. 
The  great  men  in  medicine  from  Chicago  (an 
acknowledged  world  medical  center)  the 
Murphys,  Herricks,  Dragstedts — practically 
every  professor  in  every  department  in  all  of 
the  Chicago  medical  schools  has  at  one  time 
or  another  been  listed  as  "speaker"  in  the 
minutes  of  the  DeKalb  County  Medical 
Society.  Chicago,  which  has  been  a  con- 
venient center  for  advanced  study  for  De- 
Kalb County  physicians,  originally  trained 
the  greater  majority,  and  has  been  a  readily 
accessible  center  to  which  patients  could  be 
referred  for  specialized  care. 

DeKalb  County  has  had  its  share  of 
charlatans,  quacks,  and  irresponsible  phys- 
icians, but  the  proportion  has  been  very 
small.  In  the  main,  medicine  in  DeKalb 
County  has  been  influenced  by  responsible 
men  of  high  moral  integrity,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  patient  has  always  been  the  paramount 
consideration.  In  1905,  for  example,  at  a  time 
when  medical  cults  were  rampant  and 
shoddy  educational  institutions  not  yet 
adequately  supervised,  the  DeKalb  County 
Medical  Society  in  its  newly-adopted  consti- 
tution stated  that  ....  "no  one  shall  be 
admitted  to  membership  whose  practice  is 
based  upon  an  exclusive  dogma  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  accumulated  experience  of  the 
profession  and  of  the  aid  furnished  by  anato- 
my, physiology,  pathology,  and  chemistry." 
In  the  middle  40's,  tissue  committees  were 
set  up  in  the  Sycamore  and  DeKalb  hospitals 
to  ensure  that  unjustified  surgery  was  not 
overlooked  and  condoned.  The  acceptance  of 
specialization,  the  free  use  of  consultation,  the 
sometimes  unpopular  advocacy  in  public  for 
specified  medical  institution  or  equipment — 
all  these  testify  to  the  doctor's  continuing 
concern  for  the  patient's  welfare  through 
better  medical  care. 

With  change,  however,  there  is  always 
some  disadvantage.  The  patient  of  today 
sometimes  feels  that  his  doctor  has  reduced 
him  to  an  ambulant  physical  complaint,  that 
as  a  person  he  is  neglected.  The  sick  patient 
with  the  common  lobar  pneumonia  in  the 
19th  century  in  DeKalb  County  undoubtedly 


felt  more  grateful  to  the  physician  who  rode 
long  miles  to  visit  him,  spent  long  hours 
sitting  with  him,  than  the  patient  with  the 
same  disease  today  who  travels  to  office  or 
clinic,  is  examined  by  x-ray,  skewered  with 
needles,  and  promptly  cured.  The  early 
doctor,  faced  with  disease  he  could  neither 
diagnose  nor  treat  effectively,  had  little  to 
offer  but  sympathy,  compassion,  and  sympto- 
matic relief.  The  modern  doctor,  able  to 
diagnose  accurately,  often  cure  quickly,  on 
occasion  may  not  develop  rapport  with  his 
patient,  seldom  earns  the  same  gratitude. 

Standards  change,  expectations  change, 
but  people  remain  pretty  much  the  same. 
The  early  county  resident  faced  with  pneu- 
monia prayed  fervently  for  God's  help, 
thanked  God  if  he  were  fortunate  enough  to 
recover.  The  modern  patient  complains  of 
the  cost  of  the  medication.  Diseases  once 
highly  lethal  have  in  this  county  been  suc- 
cessively regarded  as  scourges,  retributions  of 
the  Lord,  serious  illness  to  be  born  with 
fortitude,  lately  as  minor  nuisances  to  be 
suffered,  or  mere  historical  incident.  The 
swamp  fever  (malaria),  once  endemic,  dis- 
appeared with  the  drainage  of  swamp  and 
marsh  and  adequate  mosquito  control,  and 
was  last  recorded  as  a  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  minutes  of  the  DeKalb  County  Medical 
Society  as  a  curiosity  in  1923 — only  to  re- 
appear again  after  World  War  II  when 
servicemen  returning  from  the  tropics  had 
recurrent  attacks.  Diphtheria,  small  pox, 
typhoid  fever  are  never  seen,  nor  have  they 
been  seen  for  years  past.  Lately  polio  has 
been  erased  as  a  major  threat.  Federal 
clearance  for  a  county-wide  oral  polio  vac- 
cine campaign  came. 

The  interdependence  of  physician  and 
patient  continues.  Childhood  disease  has 
been  largely  done  away  with  in  the  country, 
the  adult  better  cared  for  than  ever  before; 
the  current  concern  is  the  care  and  welfare  of 
the  "senior  citizen."  Where  medical  skill  is 
no  longer  seriously  in  question,  the  eco- 
nomics of  medial  care  provokes  serious 
thought  and  discussion. 

The  early  physicians  in  DeKalb  county 
were  graduates  of  medical  schools,  some 
famous  and  still  in  existence,  some  long  since 
dissolved — or  practioners  who  had  received 
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their  training  by  apprenticeship  with  some 
other  doctor.  A  perusal  of  the  registry  below 
will  reveal  the  educational  backgrounds  of 
the  doctors  and  their  system  of  practice.  Our 
first  physicians  may  or  may  not  have  had 
lengthy  formal  training,  but,  by  the  standards 
of  the  day,  it  was  adequate.  They  were 
recognized  as  competent  by  their  fellow 
citizens.  In  the  tables  immediately  below 
there  are  listed  chronologically  the  doctors 
who  have  practiced  in  the  county. 

The  First  Twenty-five  Doctors:  Henry 
Madden,  Brush  Point,  1835-56,  Malta, 
1856-67***Dr.  Norbo,  Norweigian  Grove, 
1835-37,  ***H.  F.  Page,  Genoa,  1838-39, 
Sycamore,  1839-73  ***  Aseal  Champlin,  Cort- 
land, 1838-46***  Dr.  Richardson,  Cortland, 
1839-45***  Francis  P.  Wright,  DeKalb,  1841- 
60***Rufus  Hopkins,  Coltonville,  1834-45, 
Sycamore,  1945-46,  DeKalb,  1846-75*** 
Ellsworth  Rose,  Sycamore,  1843-92  ***  Spaf- 
ford  Hunt,  Sycamore  1944-45***0.  M. 
Bryan,  Sycamore,  1846-61,  66-73,  Civil 
War,  1861-65***1.  W.  Garvin,  Genoa  1846- 
47*** J.  C.  McAllister,  Stuartville,  1848*** 
J.  M.  Woodman,  Sycamore,  1849-54  ***S. 
R.  Hyslop,  DeKalb,  1850-70*** John  B. 
Earl,  DeKalb,  1851-74***  George  W.  Kittel, 
Shabbona,  1851  ***  Dudley  Smith,  De  Kalb, 
1854-74***  Col.  Ryan,  Paw  Paw,  1854-61, 
Civil  War,  1861-65  ***G.  W.  Lewis,  Cort- 
land, 1855-70***  James  Mattison,  DeKalb, 
1855-70  ***N.  E.  Ballou,  Sandwich,  1856- 
82***  John  M.  Morse,  DeKalb  1857-77, 
Shabbona,  1877-87  ***  Wm.  W.  Bryant,  Syca- 
more, 1856-86  ***  Charles  Winne,  Somonauk, 
1858-71,  Civil  War,  1861-65,  Sandwich 
1865-1912.  In  1856  the  "Republican  Senti- 
nel" of  Sycamore  listed  Drs.  O.  M.  Bryan, 
R.  Hopkins,  H.  F.  Page  of  Sycamore;  S.  R. 
Hyslop  and  Dudley  Smith  of  DeKalb,  and 
N.  E.  Ballou  of  Sandwich. 

In  1869,  in  the  records  of  the  DeKalb 
County  Medical  Society,  we  find:  H.  F. 
Page*** Rums  Hopkins***  O.  M.  Bryan*** 
H.  Nichols*** I.  W.  Garvin***  Dudley  Smith 
***F.  P.  Wright  ***S.  R.  Hyslop*** A. 
Wetmore***  Edw.  L.  Mayo,  Jr.  ***  Wm.  C. 
Murray ***G.  W.  Nesbitt,  Sr.***Wm.  W. 
Bryant***J.  B.  Earl***Wm.  C.  Murray.  In 
1871  the  county  plat  book  records  Drs.  Wm. 


W.  Bryant  ***0.  M.  Bryan  of  Sycamore*** 

F.  P.  Wright  and  R.  Hopkins  of  DeKalb  *** 
E.  H.  and  R.  J.  Love,  N.  E.  Ballou,  and 
Charles  Winne  of  Sandwich*** Edward  L. 
Mayo,  Jr.  and  A.  Wetmore  of  Malta ***and 

G.  W.  Lewis  of  Cortland. 

In  1872,  the  records  of  the  DeKalb  County 
Medical  Society  record  the  names,  not 
previously  listed,  of  Drs.  Thomas  Arm- 
strong*** Chester  Reeder  ***John  McLean 
***C.  A.  Rockwood,  but  the  place  of  resi- 
dence is  not  listed. 

Beginning  about  1874  with  the  require- 
ment that  licenses  be  registered  in  the  county 
seat,  we  have  a  registry  of  all  physicians  and 
dentists  in  DeKalb  County. 

A  perusal  of  these  lists  reveals  that  these 
doctors  were  early  widely  dispersed  through 
all  parts  of  the  county,  suggesting  that  they 
served  relatively  small  numbers  of  people. 
Early  they  rode  horseback,  later  drove 
"buggies"  as  roads  appeared— or  sleighs  in 
the  winter.  They  spent  much  of  their  time 
traveling.  Sick  people  could  not  be  trans- 
ported— healthy  doctors  could. 

Our  early  doctors  were  specialists  in  med- 
icine— the  entire  field  of  medicine  as  known 
in  their  time.  They  competed  with  the  wiser 
among  their  own  number,  but  more  often 
with  the  superstition  and  the  regional  folklore 
of  the  early  settlers.  They  had  lancet  for 
blood  letting,  bistoury  for  boil  opening,  long 
knives  for  amputating,  saws  for  bone-sawing, 
needles  for  sewing.  They  had  bandage  and 
lint,  wooden  splint,  obstetrical  vectus  and 
later  forcep.  All  these  early  tools  may  be  seen 
in  the  collection  assembled  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
Smith  for  the  Illinois  State  Centennial  in 
1918,  kept  in  a  case  for  some  time  at  the 
university,  and  now  at  the  DeKalb  Public 
Hospital. 

The  doctor  later  acquired  stethescope,  long 
later  microscope.  He  carried  vials  of  powders 
and  powder  papers,  bottles  of  tinctures,  in- 
fusions and  decoctions,  home-made  pills  of 
many  varieties.  As  late  as  the  early  years  of 
this  century  the  doctor's  unfolding  of  the 
contents  of  his  various  bags  was  a  source  of 
amazement  to  the  curiously,  ill  child.  His 
cases  and  bags  were  marvels  of  intricate 
compartmentation  and  efficient  stowage. 
Even  the  early  saddle  bag  carried  as  many 
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answers  as   Pandora's   Box  was   filled    with 
problems. 

Our  early  doctors — until  the  rise  of  the 
pharmacy,  lately  the  manufacturing  pharm- 
aceutical company — were  their  own  pharm- 
acists. Every  general  store,  to  be  sure,  carried 
patent  remedies— emulsions,  infusion,  solu- 
tion, most  often  of  plant  origin.  These  could 
not  compare,  however,  with  the  privately 
prepared,  personal  pill  from  the  doctor,  the 
specific  treatment  ( !)  for  a  specific  complaint. 
Our  early  DeKalb  County  physician  was  a 
good  botanist,  collected  many  of  his  own 
specimens  for  transformation  into  medicines. 
With  the  passage  of  time,  the  development  of 
pharmacy  as  an  ancillary  profession,  and  the 
pressure  of  his  own  work  precluding  long 
hours  at  his  pill-bench,  he  delegated  much  of 
his  work  to  the  pharmacist.  In  the  30's,  the 
local  doctors  were  known  (in  the  eyes  of  the 
local  druggist)  as  "dispensers"  or  "pre- 
scribers,"  and  of  the  two  categories,  in  his 
eyes,  the  latter  was  much  the  more  pro- 
fessional. Dispensers  practically  disappeared 
in  the  late  30's,  except  in  the  smaller  com- 
munity not  boasting  a  drug  store.  The  cycle, 
however,  continues  to  revolve,  and  today,  in 
some  communities,  De  Kalb  for  instance,  the 
major  number  of  prescriptions  are  filled  by 
pharmacies  which  are  an  integral  part  of  a 
medical  center  or  clinic. 

At  least  one  physician,  Francis  P.  Wright  of 
DeKalb,  deserted  medicine,  after  20  years  of 
practice,  to  run  his  own  drug  store.  It  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  cooking,  triturating,  and  com- 
pounding which  occurred  in  early  DeKalb 
County  to  the  present  medications,  often 
synthetic  compounds  with  unpronounceable 
name  and  complicated  chemical  formulae, 
manufactured  by  giant  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies, dispensed  in  exotically  colored  cap- 
sules and  tablets,  simple  and  pleasant  to  take, 
effective  in  action,  expensive  to  buy.  Few 
prescriptions  are  compounded  locally  in 
1963,  manufacturing  processes  have  out- 
stripped "do-it-yourself"  pharmacy.  The 
pharmacist  continues  to  function  effectively, 
however,  as  a  safeguard  in  indication  and 
dose,  as  a  merchandiser  of  medication  (as 
well,  on  occasion,  as  keeper  of  general  store, 
restaurant,  and  hobby  shop). 


When  there  were  enough  people  to  justify 
having  an  office,  a  community  of  sufficient 
size  to  afford  enough  patients  who  could 
come  to  see  him,  the  doctor  established  an 
office.  Where  practically  every  hamlet  in  the 
county  was  once  represented:  Kingston, 
Fairdale,  Cortland,  Malta,  Waterman,  Col- 
tonville,  "Norwegian  Grove,"  Brush  Point, 
etc.,  now  with  the  exception  of  one  physician 
each  in  Kirkland,  Genoa,  Shabbona,  Hinck- 
ley, and  Somonauk,  all  of  the  physicians  of  the 
county  are  concentrated  in  Sycamore,  De- 
Kalb, and  Sandwich.  That  this  concentra- 
tion was  not  accepted  with  equanimity,  how- 
ever, is  evidenced  by  an  article  in  the  De- 
Kalb Chronicle  of  1923  about  the  plight  of 
the  citizens  of  Malta  left  without  a  resident 
physician. 

The  early  office  was  usually  a  room  in  the 
doctor's  house,  a  room  sparsely  furnished 
with  couch,  chair,  desk,  pharmacy  bench  and 
instrument  case.  As  the  communities  became 
larger,  and  the  doctor's  wife  probably  ob- 
jected to  his  being  underfoot,  the  doctor 
moved  "downtown"  customarily  on  the 
second  floor  over  a  store.  This  was  the  invari- 
able location  of  the  DeKalb  County  doctor 
until  very  recent  years.  Downtown,  right  in 
the  "center  of  things,  the  doctor  increased  his 
equipment  over  the  years  by  adding  formal 
examining  table,  microscope  (if  he  believed 
in  it),  centrifuge,  alcohol  lamp  (still  used 
in  1937  by  at  least  one  DeKalb  doctor  to 
sterilize  his  needles),  surgical  equipment, 
rarely  later  an  x-ray,  and  a  "pharmacy." 
This  last  was  usually  a  closet  crammed  with 
bottles  of  manufactured  pills  and  tablets, 
gallon  jugs  of  evil-looking  liquids.  If  he 
were  a  "prescriber"  he  still  maintained  a 
modest  stock  to  refill  his  gradually  diminish- 
ing-in-size  "pill-case."  This  type  of  practice 
persisted  almost  unchanged  for  50  years — 
until  the  early  40's.  X-ray  machines  were 
added;  laboratory  bench  became  more  com- 
plicated; heating  and  lighting  more  adequate; 
diathermy  and  ultraviolet  light  were  com- 
mon, but  the  patient  still  toiled  wearily  up  a 
long  flight  of  dark  stairs  well  into  the  50's  to 
find  out  if  his  sore  ankle  was  really  broken,  if 
he  should  walk  on  it. 

The  automobile  solved  the  transportation 
problem  of  the  doctor.  In  1903,  Drs.  J.  M. 
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Everett  (the  dean  of  medicine  in  the  city  of 
DeKalb)  and  J.  S.  Rankin,  (a  relative  new- 
comer) each  purchased  one-cylinder  Olds- 
mobiles — the  first  autos  owned  by  physicians 
in  the  county.  No  more  was  the  doctor  de- 
pendent on  a  tired  horse;  no  longer  could  he 
trust  a  faithful  and  trained  four-footed  friend 
to  bring  him  home  if  he  fell  asleep  returning 
from  a  midnight  call  in  the  country.  Concern 
over  sore  fetlock  changed  to  concern  over 
soiled  fender.  The  automobile  did  as  much  to 
change  the  doctor's  way  of  life  as  the  tele- 
phone. It  also  became  a  source  of  prestige — 
only  the  doctor's  car  moved  in  the  winter — 
common  citizens  put  theirs  up  on  blocks  at 
Thanksgiving.  When  "doc"  couldn't  get 
there  in  his  car,  "things  were  really  bad  with 
the  roads." 

The  automobile  helped  the  doctor  in  many 
ways,  not  the  least  of  which  was  that  it  be- 
came possible  to  keep  to  a  schedule  of  regular 
meeting  of  his  medical  society — meeting  replete 
with  explicit  directions:  "Best  route  from  North 
End  of  County  is  Lincoln  Highway  to  Cort- 
land Corners,  South  through  Squaw  Grove 
(West  Edge  of  Hinckley)  and  on  to  Sandwich. 
Do  Not  Get  Lost."  Now,  too,  the  doctor 
could  more  easily  supervise  his  patient  at  a 
rather  distant  hospital.  Dr.  Neubauer  (who 
was  also  an  aviation  enthusiast,  but  who 
could  not  make  it  a  practical  means  of  trans- 
portation) regularly  drove  from  Hinckley  to 
care  for  his  patients  in  the  DeKalb  Hospitals; 
Rochelle  doctors  hospitalized  their  patients 
in  DeKalb  when  they  had  no  hospital.  Drs. 
Purdy  of  Shabbona,  Carlson  of  Genoa,  Bor- 
rowman  of  Kirkland  use  the  DeKalb  and 
Sycamore  Hospitals  today. 

The  telephone's  arrival  was  another  boon 
to  both  patient  and  doctor,  sometimes  bane 
to  the  latter.  Early  in  DeKalb  there  were  two 
telephone  companies — a  doctor  had  to  have 
two  separate  instruments  in  his  home  and 
office.  Now  the  doctor  could  be  summoned 
at  any  hour  by  raucous  clang  of  bell  and  could 
depend  on  (reasonably)  good  transportation 
to  get  to  the  hospital  or  the  patient's  home. 
He  also  became  prey  to  the  easily  worried 
who  would  call  him  out  if  they,  themselves, 
did  not  have  to  be  inconvenienced  to  do  so. 
Better  communication  served  everyone  bet- 
ter; emergencies  were  more  promptly  handl- 


ed, worries  dispelled.  Radio-equipped  ambu- 
lances and  police  cars  have  carried  com- 
munication even  further;  at  the  scene  of  an 
accident  now  they  call  ahead  to  have  a  doctor 
standing  by  at  the  hospital.  Again,  however, 
there  are  minor  flaws  in  progress.  The  doctor 
needlessly  called  to  "stand  by"  while  the 
patient  is  taken  to  a  different  hospital  with 
minor  laceration  but  much  blood  on  his 
clothes  is  understandably  reluctant  to  drop 
everything,  rush  and  wait  when  the  next 
call  arrives.  Means  of  speeding  words  have 
improved,  but  the  meaning,  use,  and  appreci- 
ation of  words  continue  to  be  a  source  of 
difficulty  today.  We  can  call  someone,  or 
write  to  him,  but,  even  as  here,  we  have 
difficulty  in  getting  our  meaning  across  to 
him.  Precision  of  language,  accuracy  of 
observation,  clear  headedness  in  emergency — ■ 
these  all  remain  problems  whose  medical 
connotations  need  to  be  solved  even  now. 
Sometimes,  however,  lack  of  precision  is 
deliberate.  The  last  instance  in  the  county  of 
a  doctor's  being  called  urgently  to  see  a  wo- 
man at  home  with  a  "belly-ache"  only  to 
find  on  arrival  that  the  birth  of  a  baby  was 
imminent,  occurred  in  1960  in  DeKalb. 

Following  Flexner's  celebrated  investiga- 
tion into  medical  education  in  1910,  an 
investigation  instigated  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  "diploma  mills"  were 
forced  out  of  existence;  schools  which 
survived  tightened  up  their  curricula  and 
raised  their  standards.  The  doctor  became 
better  trained  professionally,  and  his  better 
training  was  soon  reflected  in  the  county.  The 
field  of  medicine  increased  tremendously,  and 
the  basic  requirements  in  medical  education 
increased.  The  doctor  no  longer  had  the  time, 
the  ability,  or  the  opportunity  to  equal  the 
more  learned  of  his  predecessors.  He  could  no 
longer  be  good  doctor,  good  classical  scholar, 
good  botanist,  fair  engineer,  social  scientist, 
and  politician.  He  was  forced  early  to  confine 
his  efforts — and  still  is— in  an  increasingly- 
narrow  groove.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
DeKalb  County  doctor  was  already  a 
specialist — a  specialist  in  the  general  field  of 
medicine.  Because  of  this,  and  because  of  the 
demands  upon  his  time,  his  irregular  hours, 
and,  too,  because  of  his  increasingly  narrow 
outlook,  he  needed  almost  to  divorce  himself 
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from  medicine  before  he  could  even  enter 
politics,  or  the  usual  community  business  to 
which  he  might  have  contributed. 

This  century,  too,  saw  the  continued 
presence  of,  sometimes  the  flowering  of 
"cults"  within  medicine.  Homeopathy, 
founded  by  Hahnemann  in  the  early  19th 
century,  had  spread  to  America — there  was  a 
Hahnemann  school  and  hospital  in  Chicago. 
It  was  represented  in  DeKalb  County  as  late 
as  1924  by  Drs.  C.  L.  Cheney,  H.  G.  Wright, 
and  R.  A.  Wright.  It  was  acceptable  to  the 
"regulars,"  but  its  therapeutic  premise  was 
easily  disproved,  and  it  ceased  to  exist. 
Ecletic  physicians  in  DeKalb  were  still 
represented  by  Mrs  M.  D.  and  O.  J.  Brown 
in  1924.  Eclectic  physicians  followed  a  specific 
type  of  treatment  based  on  plant  remedies, 
but  were  adequately — at  least  for  licensure — 
trained  in  conventional  therapeutics  and 
medicine.  At  this  time,  1963,  the  "osteo- 
path," the  follower  of  Dr.  Still,  is  still  con- 
sidered to  follow  a  separate  type  of  practice  in 
Illinois.  "Regular"  medicine  has  absorbed 
the  "irregulars,"  but  its  own  ranks,  however, 
are  being  split  by  cleavages  unknown  50  years 
ago,  the  "specialties." 

The  first  dichotomy  occurred  with  the 
division  into  "medicine"  and  "surgery."  The 
DeKalb  County  doctor  had  early  been  ex- 
posed to  the  "Professor  of  Physik,"  the 
"Professor  of  Surgery,"  the  "Professor  of 
Obstetrics,"  etc.,  in  his  school  days,  but  only 
in  very  large  towns  and  unusual  situations 
could  one  tell  where  "physik"  left  off  and 
surgery  began.  Obstetrics  was  quite  obvious, 
but  always  a  part  of  general  medicine— until 
10  years  ago  in  DeKalb  County.  The  re- 
cognition of  "medicine"  and  "surgery"  as 
separate  medical  specialties  did  not  occur  in 
the  county  until  1946.  The  further  splitting 
of  surgery  into  smaller  specialties,  likewise  of 
medicine,  has  been  recognized  in  the  county 
only  recently,  with,  as  we  shall  see,  the  ex- 
ception of  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  (EE- 
NT,  for  convenience). 

DeKalb  County  has  had  many  proficient 
surgeons,  proficient  medical  men  without 
their  being  called  specialists.  It  was  early 
appreciated  that  proficiency  in  diagnosis  and 
manual  dexterity  were  not  necessarily  co- 
existent. Formal  recognition  of  specialization 


by  its  most  easily  recognized  form— limita- 
tion of  one's  practice  to  one  field — did  not 
exist  in  DeKalb  County  until  the  arrival 
of  Dr.  Ralph  T.  Smith,  an  EENT  specialist 
in  1906.  He  was  joined  by  his  brother, 
Clifford  E.,  in  the  same  specialty  in  1912,  but 
he,  himself,  because  of  illness,  went  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1915.  Dr.  Clifford's  son,  Robb,  has 
even  further  limited  his  practice,  is  an  oph- 
thalmologist (medical  eye  specialist)  and 
practices  with  his  father.  EENT  was  for  a 
long  time  the  only  recognized  specialty;  it 
was  practiced  by  Drs.  H.  H.  Cornforth,  P.  I. 
Hopkins,  and  L.  B.  Bagnall  of  DeKalb,  and 
Emory  Fenwick  of  Sycamore. 

Surgeons  have  abounded  in  the  county 
since  early  times.  Dr.  C.  B.  Brown  of  Syca- 
more who  died  in  1928,  is  credited  with  being 
the  first  to  perform  a  major  abdominal 
operation  in  the  county.  Dr.  Ovitz  of  Syca- 
more, Dr.  Greeley  of  Waterman,  both  at 
one  time  had  their  own  hospitals — as  we 
shall  see  later.  B.  B.  Neff  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  primarily  a  surgeon  in  De- 
Kalb in  1924;  shortly  afterward  he  moved  to 
Moline.  Practically  all  of  the  doctors  in  the 
county  until  the  last  decade  or  so,  did  some 
surgery,  some  more  than  others.  Some  had 
and  have  recognition  of  their  surgical  abil- 
ities manifested  by  their  membership  in  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  (J.  S.  Rankin, 
Geoi  H.  Joost,  E.  W.  Telford,  D.  J.  Ladd, 
P.  W.  Carney,  C.  E.  Smith,  Robb  V.  Smith) 

With  the  coming  of  the  40's,  specialization 
became   more  popular  and   attracted   more 
young  doctors.  Certifying  boards  came  into 
being    which,    in   each    specialty,    conferred 
recognition    and    diploma    on    the    basis    of 
adequate  training  and  experience  as  demon- 
strated by  background  and  examination.  Dr. 
C.  E.  Smith  was  the  first  "diplomate"  in  the 
county,     to    be    certified    in    EENT.     The 
specialists,  certified  as  such,  in  the  county  as 
of  this  writing  are  as  follows:   ENT,   C.   E. 
Smith;  Ophthalmology,  C.  E.  Smith,  Robb 
V.  Smith *Internal  Medicine,  K.  Biss,  E.  J 
Dolaz,  S.  K.  01son*General  Surgery,  P.  W 
Carney,  G.  C.  Graham  *Obstetrics  and  gyne 
cology,    D.  J.  Ladd,  J.  J.  Feeney*Pediatrics 
Grant    Suttie,    T.   J.    Hoerchler*Radiology 
C.   E.   Clark,  W.  O.  Thompson  *Pathology 
T.    P.    de    Graffenried,    Logan    Fisher.    Dr 
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Biss  is  also  a  Fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Physicians. 

The  physicians  who  practice  general  med- 
icine in  the  county  have,  in  many  instances, 
continued  to  increase  their  abilities  by  active 
membership  in  the  American  Academy  of 
General  Practice.  Active  in  this  association 
are  Drs.  Ovitz,  Lindeen,  Thomas,  Trapp, 
Ellis,  Spafford,  and  McAllister. 

In  DeKalb  County  25  years  ago  there  were 
42  active  physicians,  all  but  two  of  whom — - 
Dr.  C.  E.  Smith  and  Dr.  P.  I.  Hopkins — were 
general  practitioners.  In  1962,  there  were  45 
physicians,  15  of  whom  are  certified  specialists. 

DeKalb  County  is  the  headquarters  of 
what  might  be  called  a  very  efficient, 
system  of  "circuit  riders."  These  men, 
like  the  peripatetic  preacher  of  early  times 
in  the  county,  have  not  sufficient  "con- 
gregation" in  one  place  to  occupy  them  full 
time,  so  they  travel  from  town  to  town. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Clark  of  Sycamore,  who  had 
previously  practiced  general  medicine  there 
took  additional  training  in  radiology  (x-ray) 
following  World  War  II,  became  a  certified 
x-ray  specialist  in  1953,  and  took  over  the 
x-ray  laboratories  in  the  Sycamore  and  De- 
Kalb Hospitals.  In  1957  he  was  joined  by 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson  of  DeKalb,  also  a 
certified  specialist  in  x-ray,  and  they  now 
supervise  the  facilities  in  Sandwich  as  well  as 
those  in  some  neighboring  towns  in  adjoin- 
ing counties.  They  do  diagnostic  work  in  each 
hospital,  but  concentrate  their  x-ray  treat- 
ment in  the  Sycamore  Hospital. 

Dr.  T.  P.  de  Graffenried,  a  pathologist, 
came  to  DeKalb  in  1956  at  the  invitation  of 
the  local  doctors  and  took  over  the  clinical 
and  surgical  pathology  in  the  county  hospitals 
— first  in  DeKalb  and  Sycamore,  later  in 
Sandwich,  later  in  other  adjoining  towns.  He 
maintains  a  central  laboratory  in  DeKalb 
for  blood,  bacteriological,  and  tissue  path- 
ology, and  supervises  the  technicians  in  each 
hospital.  He  was  joined  by  Dr.  Logan  Fisher 
in  1961.  They  operate  a  fleet  of  cars  which 
make  the  rounds  of  hospitals  and  doctors' 
offices,  pick  up  specimens  to  be  examined 
and  deliver  reports.  They  are  connected  with 
distant  hospitals  by  teletype. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  an  almost 
complete  change  in  doctors'  offices.  In  1915 


the  brothers,  Drs.  H.  G.  and  R.  A.  Wright 
constructed  a  building  on  North  Third 
Street  in  DeKalb,  and  used  the  first  floor  of 
it  for  their  joint  offices.  This  was  a  lone  out- 
post in  medical  housing  in  DeKalb  until 
Dr.  C.  E.  Smith  erected  a  noble  edifice  on  the 
corner  of  Lincoln  Highway  and  Third  St., 
the  upper  floor  of  which  contained  offices  for 
himself  and  his  son,  (with  elevator  service 
as  well  as  other  offices  added  by  Dr.  Smith); 
the  lower  floor  is  occupied  by  a  drug  store.  He 
is  a  traditionalist,  of  course,  and  understand- 
ably, because  he  is  our  county  medical 
historian.  The  DeKalb  Clinic,  with  accom- 
modations for  four  doctors  was  built  by  Drs. 
Biss,  Carney,  and  Suttie  in  1961.  The  De- 
Kalb Medical  center  was  constructed  by 
Drs.  Ellis,  Ladd,  Joost,  Telford,  McAllister, 
and  Spafford  for  themselves  and  three  dentists 
(Derrington,  Howland,  Gullstine)  in  1958. 

Sycamore  saw  the  erection  of  the  Sycamore 
Clinic  by  Dr.  Trapp  and  the  Elm  Street 
Clinic  by  Drs.  Ovitz  and  Clark  in  1940. 
Separate  office  buildings  for  themselves  have 
successively  been  built  by  Drs.  Fenwick, 
Eggers,  and  Frank. 

Sandwich  has  seen  buildings  erected  or 
adapted  by  Dr.  Keller  and  by  Dr.  Sotrup. 
Somonauk  has  a  medical  and  dental  building 
in  which  Dr.  Scheppler  has  his  office;  Dr. 
Purdy  of  Shabbona  has  a  similar  building. 

The  association  of  doctors  in  professional 
practice  has  been  a  marked  development  of 
the  last  decade.  The  Wrights  and  their 
building  have  been  mentioned  as  early  trail- 
blazers.  Dr.  Ralph  and  Dr.  Clifford  Smith 
were  associated  for  some  time;  now  Dr. 
Clifford  and  his  son  practice  together.  Dr. 
Ovitz  and  Dr.  Clark  joined  forces  in  Syca- 
more. After  World  War  II,  Drs.  Telford  and 
Ladd,  Ellis  and  Suttie,  Trapp  and  B.  How- 
land  shared  offices.  The  association  was 
founded  on  a  desire  to  share  facilities,  to  cover 
for  one  another  during  absences. 

Formal  partnership  began  with  Drs. 
Carney  and  Biss  who  joined  forces  in  1945, 
shared  a  second  floor  office  for  five  years,  were 
joined  by  Dr.  Suttie  and  built  the  DeKalb 
Clinic  in  1950.  This  was  a  bit  different  from 
the  other  associations  in  that  each  doctor  had 
a  particular  interest  and  specialized  training 
in  a  different  branch  of  medicine.  A  business 
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manager  was  employed,  and  a  laboratory, 
x-ray,  and  pharmacy  became  part  of  the 
clinic.  In  1961  an  addition  was  added  to  in- 
crease its  capacity  to  10  men;  additional  land 
was  converted  to  parking  facilities.  The  group 
has  grown,  Drs.  Dolaz  and  Feeney  being 
added  in  1955,  Dr.  Olson  1960,  Drs.  Miller 
and  Hoerchler  in  1962,  Dr.  Luedtke  in  1963. 

The  DeKalb  Medical  Center  was  built  in 
1957  to  provide  extremely  modern  office 
space  and  convenient  patient  accommoda- 
tion. In  addition  to  each  individual  doctor's 
office,  there  is  a  common  laboratory,  x-ray 
department,  physiotherapy  department,  and 
pharmacy.  Dr.  G.  C.  Graham  took  office 
space  in  this  building  in  1961;  it  now  houses 
the  seven  physicians  and  three  dentists. 

In  Sycamore,  the  Elm  Street  Clinic  is 
staffed  by  Drs.  Ovitz,  Thomas,  and  Lindeen. 
In  1959  a  large  addition  to  their  building  was 
constructed. 

In  Sandwich  Dr.  Robert  Keller  has 
brought  in  Drs.  Carey  and  Wessel.  Dr. 
Sotrum  and  Dr.  Gasteyer  are  associated. 

In  1935  the  health  department  of  the 
college,  then  operated  by  a  registered  nurse, 
employed  Dr.  L.  V.  Burkett  who  supervised 
the  students'  health  until  1936  when  Dr.  L. 
C.  Benesh  came.  In  1948,  Dr.  Otto  Keller 
took  over  the  department;  Dr.  Kenneth  H. 
Huey  assisted  him  for  some  time  beginning  in 
1957;  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Paul  Tempel 
who  left  in  1962.  Drs.  Frie  and  Woods  were 
added  in  1962.  In  1959  the  university  built  a 
student  health  center,  a  separate  modern 
building  containing  examination  and  treat- 
ment rooms. 

A  somewhat  analagous  situation — as  far  as 
professional  housing  is  concerned — has  oc- 
curred in  dentistry.  As  mentioned  above  Drs. 
Howland,  Derrington,  and  Gullstine  occupy 
a  portion  of  the  DeKalb  Medical  Center.  Dr. 
Stigliani  constructed  a  building  to  provide 
space  for  himself  and  Dr.  Toppen  in  DeKalb, 
Drs.  Jenkins  and  Little  are  associated  in  a 
building  in  one  of  the  shopping  centers. 
Several  of  the  dentists  throughout  the  country 
are  associated  with  physicians  in  separate 
buildings. 

With  all  this  talk  of  buildings  and  groups, 
the  question  of  medical  costs  is  certainly 
bound  to  rise  in  a  critical  reader's  mind.  Is 


he  paying  for  all  of  this?  Is  this  an  example  of 
greater  efficiency  or  temple  building?  No 
history  of  the  county  would  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  the  cost  of  medical 
care  and  its  change  throughout  the  years. 
During  the  very  early  years  of  the  county,  the 
exact  charge  made  for  medical  care  is  not 
known,  but  the  impression  among  the  older 
doctors  is  that  the  figure  they  were  quoted  by 
their  predecessors  was  50  cents  for  an  office 
call  with  no  great  elaboration  on  fees  for 
complicated  cases,  for  travel,  etc.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  good  many  fees  were  paid  in 
"kind" — -a  chicken,  some  eggs,  garden  vege- 
tables, food  for  the  doctors'  horses,  etc. 

The  earliest  fee  bill  obtainable — the  first 
evidence  of  a  uniform  fee  schedule  in  De 
Kalb  County  is  that  of  1904.  It  lists  the 
following  charges: 

For  ordinary  day  visits 
within  a  radius  of  one 
mile 1.50 

For  an  ordinary  night  visit 
within  a  radius  of  one 
mile 2.50 

For  an  ordinary  case  of  ob- 
stetrics within  a  radius 
of  one  mile    10.00 

For  complications  in  ob- 
stetrical cases    5.00  to  50.00 

For  delay  over  six  hours, 

extra    2.00  per  hour 

Office  prescriptions  from  .    50c  to  2.00 

Regular  mileage    50c  per  mile 

(An  extra  charge  may  be  made  in  in- 
clement weather,  and  because  of  bad 
roads — or  night  travel) 

Surgical  Cases:  each  member  should  be 
governed  by  conditions. 

In  1 91 7,  office  calls  were  a  minimum  of  $1 .00 ; 
day  calls  within  the  city,  $2.00;  night  calls 
within  the  city  $3.00.  Calls  outside  the  city 
limits  50c  per  mile.  Ordinary  labor  cases, 
minimum,  $20.00,  complicated  labor  cases, 
extra  charge.  X-ray  plate,  minimum  $5.00. 

By  1933  office  calls  had  increased  to  $1.50, 
house  calls  to  $2.50,  night  calls  to  $3.50, 
anesthetics  had  doubled  in  price  to  $10.00 
minimum;  mileage  was  still  the  same;  ord- 
inary labor  cases  had  increased  to  $25.00.  By 
1943  office  calls  had  increased  to  $2.00,  house 
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calls  to  $3.00,  night  calls  to  $5.00,  obstetrical 
cases  to  $35.00.  Beginning  now  there  was 
available,  largely  through  the  pressure  of  in- 
surance payments,  a  uniform  fee  for  the  com- 
mon fractures,  and  for  the  common  surgical 
operations. 

By  1956  the  office  call  had  increased  to 
$3.00,  house  calls  to  $6.00,  night  calls,  $7.50 
to  $10.00.  The  charge  for  obstetrics  (ma- 
ternity care)  now  including  complete  care, 
had  advanced  to  $100.00 

At  the  present  time  simple  office  calls  are 
$4.00,  usual  office  calls  $5.00,  house  calls 
$8.00,  night  calls  $10.00,  obstetrical  care 
$125.00.  ^ 

The  increased  cost  of  medical  care  can  be 
attributed  to  varying  factors.  Many  of  the 
charges  are  relatively  the  same  now  as  they 
were  60  years  ago,  considering  the  diminished 
value  of  the  dollar.  Some  increase  in  charges 
reflect  better  professional  service,  e.g.  the 
obstetrical  case  is  now  often  handled  by  a 
specialist,  who,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
training  sufficient  to  obtain  a  license,  has 
spent  at  least  three  additional  years  training 
in  his  specialty.  Obstetrical  care  is  now  a 
rather  precise  and  well-ordered  complete  care 
in  which  the  patient  is  examined  often 
during  pregnancy,  is  delivered,  examined 
after  delivery  and  supervised  until  she  has 
completely  recovered.  Complications — ex- 
cept for  the  necessity  to  recompense  assistants 
in  case  of  Caesarean  section — are  seldom  sub- 
ject to  extra  charge.  Flat  fees  cover  the  ma- 
jority of  all  obstetrical  cases  in  the  county. 

Obstetrics  provides  an  excellent  example  of 
change.  In  1905— at  the  time  of  the  $10.00 
fee — one  of  the  members  of  the  county  so- 
ciety reported  seven  cases  of  difficult  child- 
birth during  which  six  babies  and  one  mother 
perished.  All  of  these  mothers  were  delivered 
at  home;  few  if  any  had  been  seen  by  the 
doctor  before  they  were  in  active  labor.  This 
is  no  criticism  of  the  doctor's  care;  it  was  the 
usual,  rather  than  the  unusual  situation.  Only 
a  doctor  who  has  delivered  a  patient  at  home 
in  an  isolated  farm  house,  with  no  help,  few 
instruments,  and  a  major  complication 
present  can  appreciate  the  safety  that  now 
exists  in  well-equipped  delivery  room,  with 
available  anesthetist,  blood  bank,  other  doc- 
tors within  call  for  assistance,  with  a  patient 


whose  general  physical  condition  has  been 
under  constant  scrutiny  for  months.  Progress 
is  expensive. 

Surgery,  on  the  other  hand,  has  changed 
little  in  cost  during  the  past  25  years,  has 
even  become  less  expensive.  An  appendec- 
tomy or  tonsillectomy,  for  example,  costs 
about  the  same  number  of  dollars  as  it  used 
to.  In  addition  to  this,  hospitalization  time 
has  been  markedly  reduced.  A  patient  oper- 
ated upon  for  simple  hernia  25  years  ago  was 
hospitalized  for  10  to  14  days,  now  4  to  5;  a 
patient  from  whom  a  gall-bladder  was  re- 
moved was  hospitalized  for  several  weeks, 
now  usually  one  week.  Surgery  has  become 
more  frequent,  is  done  more  often  by  fewer 
men,  is  less  dramatic,  safer,  and  less  ex- 
pensive. 

There  are  increased  costs  in  medical  care 
now,  costs  which  did  not  exist  before.  This  is 
due  to  the  use  of  laboratory  tests  in  greater 
number  and  complexity,  more  complicated 
x-rays,  frequent  electrocardiograms,  etc.  But 
all  of  this  cost  is  reflected  in  increased 
efficiency;  accurate  diagnosis  and  specific 
treatment  result  in  quicker  cure. 

There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the 
realization  on  the  part  of  patients  that  in- 
creased efficiency  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 
During  the  depression  it  was  the  rare  patient 
who  would  spend  money  for  an  x-ray  of  his 
chest — but  a  patient  would  spend  many  times 
the  same  amount  in  small  dribbles  for 
"medicine."  Our  old  friend,  lobar  pneu- 
monia, previously  mentioned,  provides  an 
excellent  example  of  changing  costs.  Thirty 
years  ago  in  DeKalb  County,  a  patient  with 
pneumococcus  pneumonia  was  ill  for  days 
and  weeks,  had  one  chance  in  five  of  dying. 
By  1937  with  the  advent  of  specific  anti- 
serum, cure  was  possible  in  some  cases 
quickly,  but  at  a  cost  of  about  $100  for  the 
serum.  In  1938  with  the  advent  of  the  sulfa 
drugs,  a  few  dollars  worth  of  tablets  cured 
the  disease;  with  the  advent  of  penicillin  in 
1943  the  cure  became  100  per  cent;  the  illness 
became  a  relatively  minor  nuisance,  some- 
times not  even  requiring  hospitalization  if 
caught  early. 

During  the  past  15  years  the  advent  of 
medical  and  hospital  insurance,  the  almost 
universal    coverage    of    people    of    DeKalb 
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County,  has  introduced  a  new  note  into 
medical  economics.  Now  the  curse  of  illness 
in  a  financial  sense  can  be  dispelled  to  a  large 
extent,  a  regular  premium  replacing  oc- 
casional unexpected  financial  burden.  With 
this  has  come  an  increase  in  doctors'  income 
and  a  correspondingly  greater  cost  in  office 
expense  because  of  the  clerical  work  neces- 
sary to  process  insurance  forms  now  even  for 
minor  or  casual  illness. 

The  current  patient  sometimes  longs  for 
the  good  old  days  when  life  was  simpler  and 
cheaper,  but  he  appreciates  and  demands  an 
efficient  medical  office,  prompt  attention 
when  he  is  ill,  air-conditioned  comfort, 
services  of  registered  nurses,  technicians, 
convenient  parking  lot,  and  the  like;  he 
quite  often  thinks  that  this  is  partially  re- 
sponsible for  the  increased  cost  of  his  care. 
Actually,  the  doctor  who  practices  in  DeKalb 
County  today  cares  for  many  more  people 
infinitely  better  than  his  predecessors,  be- 
cause he  has  the  physical  facilities,  assistance, 
and  special  skills  that  his  predecessor  lacked. 
House  calls  have  become  relatively  in- 
frequent, because  modern  cars,  good  roads, 
the  necessity  for  laboratory  work  for  accurate 
diagnosis,  the  accessibility  of  doctors'  offices 
have  made  it  less  expensive  to  both  patient 
and  doctor  to  treat  patients  whenever  and 
wherever  possible  in  the  office.  House  calls 
are  still  made  where  they  are  a  convenience 
and  necessity,  but  their  number  is  steadily 
decreasing.  Hospitalization  is  necessary  for 
those  who  cannot  be  transported  easily;  it  is 
simpler  to  bring  the  patient  to  the  "tools" 
than  the  tools  to  the  patient. 

When  one  speaks  of  some  uniformity  in 
fees,  one  must  presume  some  organization 
among  the  doctors,  at  least  in  an  economic 
sense.  In  the  eyes  of  a  good  many  residents 
of  the  county,  the  medical  society  is  largely 
economic  in  its  purpose,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the 
doctors,  only  one  very  small  facet  of  the  so- 
ciety is  concerned  with  economic  affairs. 

The  DeKalb  County  Medical  Society  was 
formed  in  January,  1868.  The  first  regular 
meeting  was  held  in  DeKalb  on  Jan.  14, 
1869.  The  first  officers  were:  President,  H.  F. 
Page* Vice-President,  Dudley  Smith *Secre- 
tary,  William  C.  Murray  Treasurer,  Rufus 
Hopkins  *censors,  F.  P.  Wright,  Rufus  Hop- 


kins, G.  W.  Nesbitt,  Sr.  *The  charter  mem- 
bers were  Drs.  H.  F.  Page,  O.  M.  Bryan, 
Dudley  Smith,  Rufus  Hopkins,  F.  P.  Wright, 
S.  R.  Hyslop,  William  W.  Bryant,  H.  Nich- 
ols, A.  Wetmore,  J.  B.  Earl,  I.  W.  Garvin, 
Edw.  L.  Mayo,  Jr.,  G.  W.  Nesbitt,  Sr., 
William  C.  Murray.  During  the  next  three 
years,  Drs.  Charles  Winne,  Thomas  Arm- 
strong, Chester  Reeder,  John  McLean,  and 
C.  A.  Rockwood  became  members. 

The  society  suffered  a  lapse  from  1871  to 
1878  when  it  was  found  that  Dr.  G.  W.  Nes- 
bitt, Sr.,  was  the  only  surviving  officer  of  the 
original  organization.  He  called  a  meeting  on 
April  9,  1878,  when  Drs.  E.  R.  Smith,  Ed- 
ward Quinn,  D.  L.  Kenyon,  C.  P.  Graves, 
Frank  Allport,  G.  F.  Harvey  and  L.  G. 
Hemenway  responded.  Through  the  efforts 
of  these  men  the  society  was  awakened  and 
quarterly  meetings  were  held  for  the  next  two 
years.  Dr.  C.  B.  Brown  joined  in  1878;  in 
1879,  Dr.  J.  H.  Fellows  of  Kingston,  Dr.  J. 
G.  Boardman  of  Lee,  Dr.  J.  Sumney  of 
Malta,  Dr.  J.  M.  Jenkins  of  DeKalb,  Dr. 
C.  H.  Bryant  of  Sycamore,  and  Dr.  W.  R. 
Shinn  of  Fairdale  became  members. 

From  1880  to  1886  there  was  another  lapse 
in  activity  until  the  society  was  reorganized 
on  April  23,  1886,  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Brown  of 
Sycamore.  A  new  constitution  and  by-laws 
were  adopted  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  G.  W.  Nesbitt,  Sr.;  Vice- 
president,  Dr.  J.  M.  Everett;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  B.  Brown;  Censors  were 
Drs.  J.  M.  Postle,  C.  D.  Carter,  and  O.  S. 
Steward. 

During  1886  there  were  two  meetings  and 
then  the  society  slumbered  again,  to  be 
roused  on  May  17,  1901,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Everett 
of  DeKalb  when  again  a  new  constitution  was 
adopted.  Dr.  Everett  of  DeKalb,  Dr.  Brown 
of  Sycamore  continued  with  their  efforts  to 
keep  the  society  going  between  1901  and  1904. 
Beginning  with  1904,  regular  meetings  were 
held  quarterly  until  1924  when  the  present 
monthly  meeting  schedule  was  adopted. 

The  society's  records  from  1904  to  the 
present  are  without  break  in  continuity, 
quite  meticulous  in  their  form.  Early  meetings 
were  concerned  with  the  reports  of  unusual 
cases,  with  essays  on  some  facet  of  medical 
practice  in  the  county.  One  finds  the  early 
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fee  bill  quoted  above  from  1904 — finds  that 
fee  bills  were  published  infrequently;  be- 
tween schedules  there  is  no  recorded  discus- 
sion of  fees.  The  concern  is  primarily  with 
scientific  advancement.  The  regular  appear- 
ance of  an  invited  speaker  begins  with  the 
celebrated  J.  B.  Murphy  of  Chicago  in 
September,  1901.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the 
name  of  nearly  every  celebrated  professor 
from  Chicago  can  be  found  somewhere  in  the 
minutes  of  the  meetings. 

The  first  sign  of  dissension,  concern,  dis- 
agreement, allotment  of  time  to  non-scien- 
tific meeting  came  with  the  decision  to  close 
offices  on  Thursday  afternoon.  This  was  in 
the  middle-20's.  The  concept  of  a  day  off  for 
a  doctor  was  too  heretical  for  all  the  faithful 
to  swallow  with  good  grace;  some  mavericks 
had  to  be  gathered  rather  forcefully  into  the 
fold.  Larger  communities  were  assured  of 
continuity  of  care  by  one  doctor's  taking  off 
Friday  rather  than  Thursday. 

In  perusing  the  records  one  notes  the  con- 
cern felt  when  the  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium 
fell  into  disrepute  and  the  concerted  effort  to 
restore  it  to  efficient  use. 

There  is  concern  about  mass  immuniza- 
tions, tuberculin  testing,  school  examinations. 
There  is  talk  of  the  school  nurse,  the  county 
nurse,  the  desirability  of  a  public  health  officer 
for  the  county.  There  are  endless  accounts  of 
the  free  clinics  for  babies,  for  polio  victims, 
for  tuberculosis  sufferers. 

And  then,  too,  there  are  evidences  of 
vociferous  and  vehement  opposition  to  social 
change.  Immediately  following  a  learned 
exposition  of  a  medical  subject  may  be  found 
a  strong  letter  of  opposition  to  group  medical 
insurance.  Such  action,  of  course,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  characterization  of  the  doctor  as 
a  "Neanderthal,"  a  possessor  of  a  "12th 
century  mind,"  a  "horse  and  buggy  con- 
servative." Some  of  these  have  been  dusted 
off  for  use  at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the 
society's  opposition  to  federal  encroachment 
on  an  area  where  private  responsibility,  in 
the  society's  opinion,  should  be  supreme. 

The  doctors  of  DeKalb  County  have 
always  been,  until  lately,  individual  en- 
trepreneurs; they  continue  to  be  extreme 
individualists.  As  a  group  they  have  resented, 
and  still  do  anyone  who  interfered  with  the 


relationship  between  them  and  their  patient 
— even  insurance  companies.  Now  that 
illness,  particularly  in  the  older  citizen,  oc- 
casionally results  in  great  expense,  and 
treatment  becomes  possible  only  by  team 
work  and  institutional  care,  they  realize  that 
something  must  be  done,  but  they  still  want 
any  help  provided  on  a  local  or  at  most  a 
state  level— with  the  minimum  of  political 
control.  The  society,  being  an  organization 
of  individualists,  never  speaks  unanimously 
on  anything,  even  economic  matters.  The 
minority  always  takes  violent  exception  to 
majority  action  and  the  tea  cup  sometimes 
has  tempestuous  waves.  The  ultimate  direc- 
tion of  responsibility  for  medical  care — the 
financial  responsibility — will  be  decided  by 
the  people  who  need  the  service,  not  the 
ones  who  provide  it.  If  the  next  hundred 
years  reflect  the  last  hundred,  the  doctor's 
main  concern  will  continue  to  be  with  the 
patient's  ailment,  not  who  will  pay  the  bill. 

What  about  the  doctor  as  a  citizen  in  De- 
Kalb County?  In  general,  the  record  of  the 
county  shows  that  he  has  not  been  out- 
standing. Sandwich  saw  both  Dr.  Dakin  and 
Dr.  Culver  as  mayors  in  the  20's.  Dr.  Wilkin- 
son was  president  of  the  village  board  of 
Waterman,  also  a  supervisor;  numerous 
doctors  have  been  coroners.  The  only 
physician  who  achieved  state  prominence  in 
politics  was  H.  G.  Wright  of  DeKalb  who 
was  elected  state  senator  in  1922,  and  re- 
elected twice.  School  boards  have  had,  on 
occasion,  physicians  as  members.  As  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  physician  abdicated  oner- 
ous and  continued  civic  duty  because  of  his 
profession,  his  preoccupation  with  the  pa- 
tient. But  whenever  matters  of  health  were 
involved,  he  took  a  stand  and  worked — 
always  impatiently — to  make  his  fellow 
citizens  see  the  "light." 

In  terms  of  civic  responsibility,  however, 
there  is  one  area  in  which  the  DeKalb 
Doctor  has  always  been  prominent,  but  this 
again,  was  due  to  his  concern  for  the  patient. 
DeKalb  doctors  are  found  in  the  armed 
forces  in  every  war  since  the  county  was 
formed.  In  the  Civil  War,  the  county  was 
represented  by  Drs.  O.  M.  Bryan  of  Syca- 
more, Col.  Ryan  of  Paw  Paw,  Charles  Winne 
of  Somonauk;  Dr.  Robert  G.  Dakin  of  Sand- 
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wich  served  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
before  he  went  into  medicine.  In  World  War 
I  John  P.  Kane  and  H.  G.  Wright  of  DeKalb 
served;  Drs.  F.  H.  Bell  and  John  W.  Ovitz 
Sr.  of  Sycamore;  Dr.  J.  F.  Barton  (son  of  the 
elder  Dr.  Barton)  of  Malta,  F.  B.  Moore  of 
Shabbona,  J.  A.  Oliver  of  Hinckley,  and 
R.  G.  Dakin  of  Sandwich. 

World  War  II  saw  a  larger  participation. 
From  DeKalb  went  P.  W.  Carney,  E.  B. 
Glenn,  R.  G.  McAllister,  Robb  V.  Smith, 
H.  E.  Spafford,  Grant  Suttie,  and  E.  W. 
Telford.  From  Sycamore  went  Dr.  C.  E. 
Clark,  J.  F.  Eggers,  and  J.  W.  Ovitz  Jr. 
From  Kirkland  went  P.  L.  Bergstrom.  From 
Sandwich,  Robert  S.  Keller. 

Drs.  Kagen,  Frank,  Lindeen,  and  Fisher 
served  as  medical  officers  before  coming  to 
the  county;  Drs.  Dolaz,  Feeney,  de  GrafFen- 
ried  served  in  World  War  II  before  entering 
medicine. 

In  the  Korean  War,  E.  W.  Telford  again 
served  with  distinction,  as  did  Robert 
Purdy  of  Shabbona. 

Have  any  of  the  doctors  of  the  county  been 
given  public  recognition  for  their  work  in 
their  community?  Dr.  E.  W.  Telford  in  1954 
was  accorded  the  signal  honor  of  being  voted 
the  outstanding  general  practitioner  of  the 
year  by  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society. 
In  1949,  Dr.  John  W.  Ovitz  Sr.,  was  honored 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  attended  by  hundreds 
of  people.  In  1953,  Dr.  Dakin  of  Sandwich 
was  honored  by  his  fellow  townsmen  for  his 
service  to  the  community. 

What  of  women  physicians  in  the  county? 
Actually  there  have  been  but  four.  The 
first  on  record  was  the  redoubtable  Dr. 
Letitia  A.  Westgate  who,  we  shall  see  later, 
founded  the  Sycamore  Hospital,  the  first 
structure  built  in  the  county  specifically  for 
hospital  use.  She  practiced  in  Sycamore, 
moved  to  Aurora,  where  for  some  years  she 
was  the  "city  chemist."  Dr.  Louise  L.  Culver 
was  a  practicing  physician  in  Sandwich  for 
many  years  with  her  husband  Dr.  G.  S. 
Culver.  She  at  one  time  was  president  of  the 
DeKalb  County  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Mareva 
D.  Brown  practiced  in  the  city  of  DeKalb 
with  her  husband,  Dr.  O.  J.  Brown.  Dr. 
Generva  Schmidt  Aitken  of  Hinckley  prac- 
ticed both  in  Hinckley  and  DeKalb.   For  the 


past  ten  years  there  have  been  no  active  wo- 
men physicians  in  the  county. 

DeKALB  COUNTY  HOSPITALS 

The  first  hospital  in  DeKalb  County  was 
established  in  1895  in  Sycamore,  in  some 
upstairs  rooms  over  the  Oleson  and  Walrod 
store  at  215  W.  State  Street,  exactly  by  whom 
is  not  known  at  this  time.  It  was  in  existence 
for  only  a  very  short  time.  Prior  to  this  time 
all  patients  were  treated  at  home.  The  total 
medical  resources  available  for  the  care  of  a 
seriously  ill  patient  were  concentrated  in  the 
doctor's  office;  the  doctor  and  his  equipment 
(as  much  as  he  could  conveniently  carry) 
went  to  the  patient  who  was  too  ill  to  come  to 
see  him.  Occasionally  a  gravely  injured  pa- 
tient might  be  brought  to  the  doctor's 
office  or  home  and  kept  there  for  a  few  days, 
because  he  could  not  be  moved.  All  babies 
were  born  at  home.  Elective  surgery  was  in- 
frequent and  was  done  at  home.  Emergency 
surgery  was  done  at  home,  using  the  kitchen 
table  for  operating  purposes.  Diagnostic 
facilities  were  non-existent  or,  meager,  and 
portable. 

With  the  advent  of  general  anesthesia  and 
surgical  training  for  doctors,  the  hospital 
became  a  necessity.  Doctors  who  had  studied 
in  the  hospitals  of  the  larger  cities  moved  to 
DeKalb  County  and  they  needed  assistance 
and  equipment  to  carry  on  the  type  of 
medicine  and  surgery  they  had  been  taught. 
A  doctor  knew  more,  could  do  more,  but  he 
needed  a  place  in  which  to  do  it;  he  needed 
help  in  getting  it  done. 

So  much  time  was  spent  by  doctors  in 
traveling  that  they  could  efficiently  care  for 
only  a  small  number  of  patients.  With  the 
increase  in  population,  it  became  more 
reasonable  to  attempt  to  concentrate  their 
grievously  ill  patients  under  one  roof  for 
closer  supervision,  more  continuous  care. 
The  surgical  patient  needed  care  after  his 
operation.  Of  the  several  factors  at  work  in 
producing  the  need  for  hospitals,  the  pressure 
of  surgery  was  the  greatest — the  doctor 
needed  a  "workshop." 

There  have  been  three  rather  distinct 
periods  in  the  growth  of  hospitals  in  DeKalb 
County.  The  first  began  about  1900,  lasted 
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until  the  early  20's,  the  second  began  in  the 
early  20's,  the  third  in  the  late  50's.  While 
reasonably  distinct,  some  institutions  over- 
lapped into  two  periods.  The  first  period  was 
characterized  by  the  one-man  hospital,  a 
remodeled  house  with  a  few  beds,  little 
equipment,  a  primitive  operating  room.  It 
existed  for  only  a  few  years  and  either  was 
abandoned — in  the  smaller  localities — or 
superseded  by  larger  institutions  in  the 
larger  towns. 

In  1906  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Nevins  founded  the 
"DeKalb  Cancer  Hospital"  at  647  South 
First  Street  in  DeKalb.  The  O.  M.  Blood 
Hospital  was  started  on  North  First  Street  in 
1907.  The  Murphy  Private  Hospital  was 
established  in  Waterman  by  Dr.  G.  S. 
Murphy  in  1904,  purchased  by  Dr.  Carl  H. 
Wilkinson  in  1908.  From  1901  to  1912,  Dr. 
E.  N.  Greeley  utilized  an  old  house  for  a 
hospital  in  Waterman,  and  then  on  the  site 
of  this  he  erected  in  1910  his  "East  Side 
Hospital"  which  contained  fifteen  beds  and  a 
tuberculosis  solarium  of  ten  beds.  In  Sand- 
wich there  was  the  Wormley-Dudley  Hos- 
pital established  in  June,  1915.  It  consisted  of 
six  beds  and  an  operating  room.  For  a  short 
time  in  Hinckley,  1908  or  1909,  there  existed 
the  Dr.  Thomas  Owings  Private  Hospital,  a 
remodeled  home  with  four  beds.  In  1915,  Dr. 
John  W.  Ovitz  Sr.  started  the  Ovitz  Private 
Hospital  in  Genoa,  six  beds  and  an  operating 
room. 

The  hospital  of  Dr.  Nevins  in  DeKalb  was 
operated  later  by  his  wife,  but  was  never  a 
financial  success,  but,  as  will  be  seen  later,  it 
did  become  the  forerunner  of  the  DeKalb 
Public  Hospital.  The  Blood  Hospital  in  De- 
Kalb ceased  operation  after  two  years.  Dr. 
Wilkinson's  Hospital  in  Waterman  became  a 
private  home  in  1922.  Dr.  Ovitz'  hospital  in 
Genoa  was  closed  when  he  entered  the  army 
in  1918.  Dr.  Greeley's  East  Side  Hospital  in 
Waterman  functioned  for  twenty-five  or  more 
years,  was  operated  by  Dr.  Neubauer  of 
Hinckley  for  a  short  time  after  Dr.  Greeley's 
death,  then  was  transformed  into  a  nursing 
home,  which  it  still  is,  now  known  as  "Belle- 
vue  Place." 

The  Sycamore  Hospital  has  its  roots  well  in 
the  first  period  of  hospital  growth  in  the 
county.  The  Sycamore  Hospital  Association 


was  founded  July  31,  1899.  In  1900,  Dr. 
Letitia  A.  Westgate  erected  a  concrete  and 
brick  structure  (now  the  Sycamore  Elks 
Club  Home)  which  was  built  specifically  as  a 
hospital.  It  contained  50  rooms,  was  "lighted 
by  electricity,  heated  by  hot  water."  Dr. 
Westgate  had  her  offices  on  the  first  floor. 
The  basement  was  operated  as  a  hotel,  "The 
Somonauk."  One  room  in  the  hospital  was 
specifically  designated  the  "DeKalb  Room." 
Dr.  Frederick  Miller  leased  the  building  in 
1907  and  operated  it  as  the  Sycamore 
Hospital  and  Old  Peoples'  Home  until  1912. 

In  1912  the  heirs  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Town- 
send  gave  the  old  home  on  Somonauk  Street 
to  the  city  of  Sycamore  for  a  hospital.  The 
property  consisted  of  a  large  brick  house  and 
barn  on  a  spacious  corner  lot.  During  1912 
the  old  home  was  used  as  a  hospital  with  but 
few  changes.  In  1913,  however,  Mrs.  Mary 
M.  Stevens,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband, 
Horace  M.  Stevens,  gave  $22,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  wing  to  contain  an  operating 
room,  elevator,  and  other  essential  facilities. 
She  also  left  $30,000  as  an  endowment  fund 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital.  In  1913, 
the  Townsend  Estate  paid  for  remodeling  the 
old  home  so  that  it  would  conform  to  the 
new  wing.  This  hospital  had  a  capacity  of 
30  patients  and  existed  as  such  until  1949  at 
which  time  through  the  contributions  of 
individuals  and  industries,  $450,000  was 
raised  to  build  a  modern  self-contained, 
addition  of  40  beds.  The  old  home  was  gradu- 
ally abandoned  for  general  hospital  use  and 
was  torn  down  in  1962.  The  wing  built  in 
1913  continues  to  be  used. 

In  Sandwich,  the  Horatio  N.  Woodward 
Hospital  came  into  existence  in  1921  when 
the  Dr.  G.  S.  Culver  residence  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Woodward  and  given  to  the  com- 
munity for  use  as  a  hospital.  Later  through 
subscription  and  a  gift  by  James  Patten,  a 
wing  was  added  in  1929.  It  finally  attained 
a  capacity  of  25  beds  and  served  the  town 
of  Sandwich  until  1961  at  which  time  it  was 
superseded  by  the  new  Sandwich  Hospital. 
The  Woodward  Hospital  was  purchased  by  a 
group  of  physicians  in  Sandwich  and  is  now 
being  used  as  a  nursing  home. 

In  DeKalb  in  1909,  Dr.  Frederick  Miller, 
two   years   after  his   successful   inauguration 
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of  the  Sycamore  Hospital  and  Old  People's 
Home,  started  a  subscription  in  DeKalb  for 
a  similar  institution.  The  Nevins  building 
was  used,  and  the  DeKalb  Hospital  began. 

In  September  of  1912,  the  DeKalb  Private 
Hospital  and  Old  People's  Home  was  deeded 
to  Attorney  A.  G.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kennedy 
mortgaged  the  property  to  consolidate  all  the 
indebtedness  and  then  presented  the  property 
with  the  encumbrance  to  the  city  of  DeKalb. 
In  1913,  Mrs.  Clinton  Rosette  left  an  estate  of 
about  $50,000  as  an  endowment  for  the  De- 
Kalb Public  Hospital.  In  1916,  at  a  special 
election,  the  citizens  of  DeKalb  voted  for  a 
$35,000  bond  issue  to  be  used  with  other 
monies  to  build  a  new  and  modern  DeKalb 
Hospital.  At  his  death  in  1906,  Joseph  F. 
Glidden  had  bequeathed  $20,000  to  build 
the  "Glidden  Memorial  Hospital,"  specifying 
that  it  be  "forever  maintained  as  such,"  but 
because  no  provision  was  made  for  maintain- 
ing such  a  hospital  and  because  the  sum  of 
itself  was  not  sufficient  to  build  a  hospital  for 
a  city  of  nine  thousand  inhabitants,  nothing 
was  done  at  the  time  of  the  bequest  but  to 
place  the  money  out  at  interest  to  accumu- 
late until  such  time  as  it  might  be  needed. 

In  order  to  use  the  Rosette  endowment 
fund,  it  was  proposed  to  build  the  Glidden 
Memorial  Hospital  and  so  name  the  building. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  would  use  the  building 
to  house  the  DeKalb  Public  Hospital.  This 
plan  was  followed,  and  through  the  addi- 
tional aid  of  bequests  from  the  I.  L.  Ellwood 
Estate  and  an  additional  bond  issue,  the 
hospital  was  opened  in  October,  1922.  It  is  a 
fire-proof  brick  and  concrete  building,  three 
stories  in  height,  located  on  South  First 
Street.  It  accommodated  49  patients. 

At  the  same  time,  same  month,  same  year, 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  opened  its  doors  on 
Fisk  Avenue  in  DeKalb.  It  came  into 
existence  through  the  energy  and  resources 
of  the  late  Monsignor  J.  A.  Solon.  He  erected 
the  building  and  presented  it,  with  a  sizeable 
mortgage,  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  Aurora, 
Illinois,  who  with  aid  from  the  community, 
furnished  the  building,  and  have  continued 
to  operate  it.  It  is  a  three  story  brick  building 
which  has  a  capacity  of  50  patients.  The 
operation  of  the  hospital,  its  continued  re- 
furbishing, was  a  struggle  for  the  sisters,  be- 


cause income  was  low,  and  loans  became 
necessary.  The  hospital  was  the  recipient  of 
many  donations,  many  legacies,  the  latter 
having  always  been  used  for  hospital  im- 
provement. The  exact  amounts  of  money 
donated  or  bequeathed,  the  names  of  those 
who  contributed  the  larger  amounts  is  well- 
known  to  the  sisters,  but  they  are  loathe  to 
name  specific  benefactors,  because  they  feel 
that  many  a  small  donation  represented  more 
in  the  way  of  sacrifice,  appreciation,  and 
proportion  of  total  resources  than  some  of 
the  larger  ones. 

About  this  t;me  appeared  the  only  county- 
supported  hospital  in  DeKalb.  The  DeKalb 
County  Tuberculosis  Sanitorium  was  estab- 
lished by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  DeKalb 
County  at  an  election  in  November,  1918. 
Twenty  acres  of  land  were  purchased  for 
$16,000  from  the  C.  W.  Marsh  estate  as  a 
site.  With  the  property  came  the  Marsh 
homestead  which  only  this  year  has  been 
scheduled  for  razing.  A  patient  building  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000;  this  con- 
sisted of  a  one-story,  frame  building,  two 
wings  jutting  from  a  central  building,  all 
with  a  capacity  of  about  25  patients. 

The  voters  expressed  their  approval  of  its 
continuance  on  at  least  three  occasions:  (1) 
in  November,  1940,  a  referendum  was  ap- 
proved for  establishing  a  separate  tax  levy 
under  the  Glackin  Act;  (2)  in  November, 
1942,  an  increase  in  the  maximum  tax  was 
approved;  (3)  in  1956  the  voters  expressed  an 
approval  for  an  extension  of  the  tuberculosis 
tax  assessment. 

In  1937,  a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
sanitorium  was  accomplished  as  a  result  of 
medical  pressure,  because  its  administration 
had  deteriorated;  it  had  become  a  home  for 
any  and  all  people  who  could  not  be  cared 
for  elsewhere,  and  the  control  and  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  was  minimal.  The  building 
was  cleaned;  new  supervision  was  obtained 
by  getting  a  trained  Tuberculosis  specialist, 
Dr.  Loren  T.  Collins,  to  come  at  regular  in- 
tervals, conduct  an  out-patient  clinic,  and  to 
supervise  the  patient  care  in  the  sanitorium. 

A  new  building  program  was  started  in 
1951  and  completed  in  1956.  This  added  a 
clinic  wing  at  a  cost  of  about  $150,000.  This 
modernizing   program,    combined  with 
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changes  in  personnel  to  add  registered  nurses 
around  the  clock,  brought  the  Sanatorium  to 
the  standard  required  by  the  state  licensing 
board.  In  September,  1957,  a  state  hospital 
license  was  issued,  was  renewed  yearly  until 
the  sanatorium  was  closed  in  November, 
1960. 

At  the  present  time  the  building  is  used 
only  as  an  outpatient  clinic  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  George  Turner  of  Chicago. 
There  are  on  record,  under  supervision,  305 
patients,  of  whom  55  represent  suspicious 
cases,  allied  chest  conditions,  children  who 
have  been  exposed  who  are  under  medica- 
tion. There  is  an  average  of  from  two  to  two 
and  one-half  patients  from  DeKalb  County  at 
this  time  who  are  hospitalized  elsewhere  for 
care,  either  at  Spring  Brook  Sanatorium  in 
Kane  County,  or  in  the  Rockford  Tubercu- 
losis Sanatorium.  Patients  requiring  surgery 
are  hospitalized  either  in  Chicago  or  Rockford. 

At  the  present  time  the  future  of  the 
facilities — the  physical  plant — has  not  been 
decided  upon.  Tuberculosis  treatment  at  the 
present  time,  requires  little  hospitalization 
Chemotherapy  has  changed  the  entire  out- 
look of  the  disease;  surgery  has  helped  in 
eradicating  localized  foci  of  the  disease.  As 
early  as  1947  the  ultimate  fate  of  sanatoria 
was  determined  by  the  advent  of  strepto- 
mycin, an  antibiotic  which  killed  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  but  in  the  period  of  transition  from 
known  expectation  to  realization,  it  was 
necessary  to  spend  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  conform  to  the  state  requirements 
for  hospitalization. 

The  outpatient  clinic  now  maintained  in 
the  new  wing  of  the  sanatorium  is  responsible 
for  the  control  of  the  tuberculosis  patient. 
This  clinic  provides  the  following  services: 
follow-up  chest  x-rays,  continuation  of  medi- 
cation routine,  laboratory  examinations,  and 
activity  schedules.  Tuberculosis  patients  are 
now  in  most  instances  managed  entirely  on  an 
outpatient  basis  without  ever  requiring  sana- 
torium care.  The  outpatient  clinic  is  re- 
sponsible for  examining  all  contacts  of  the 
tuberculosis  patient  to  determine  whether  the 
disease  has  been  contracted  through  associa- 
tion with  the  patient.  An  extensive  case  file 
registry  of  all  known  tuberculosis  cases  in 
DeKalb     County     is     maintained,    with     a 


system  of  notifying  each  patient  when  he  is 
due  for  a  check-up.  The  sanatorium  functions 
as  a  part  of  the  county  government.  The 
DeKalb  County  Board  of  Supervisors  is 
directly  responsible  for  its  operation.  The 
chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors  ap- 
points a  sanatorium  board  of  directors  of 
three  members,  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
medical  doctor.  The  present  members  of  the 
board  are  Dr.  R.  G.  McAllister,  Mr.  Lowell 
Ray,  Mrs.  Harry  King. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  De- 
Kalb County  Tuberculosis  Association,  a 
voluntary  health  association,  at  one  time 
worked  with  the  DeKalb  County  out- 
patient tuberculosis  clinic,  but  no  longer  does 
so.  It  now  confines  its  activity  to  fund- 
raising,  education,  research,  and  cooperation 
with  the  mobile  chest  x-ray  units. 

The  year  1 949  saw  the  construction  of  a  40 
bed  addition  to  the  Sycamore  Hospital.  This 
is  a  modern,  fireproof,  one-story  building 
with  departments  of  medicine,  surgery,  and 
obstetrics.  It  also  boasts  the  only  x-ray 
therapy  unit  in  the  county,  the  only  organized 
physiotherapy  department.  In  1962  the  old 
Townsend  home  was  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  a  SI 75,000  addition  which  added  10 
beds,  new  facilities  for  the  x-ray  department, 
and  for  the  physiotherapy  department. 

In  1961,  the  Sandwich  Hospital  was 
opened.  It  is  an  $875,000  structure  of  46  beds 
which  was  built  by  public  subscription  with 
the  aid  of  federal  funds.  It  is  a  one-floor 
building  with  a  central  utility  core  sufficient 
to  support  100  beds,  with  patients'  rooms  on 
the  periphery.  One  year  after  opening,  an 
addition  of  10  more  beds  is  being  actively 
planned. 

In  DeKalb,  both  hospitals  had  been  kept 
in  good  repair;  both  had  struggled  through 
some  difficult  times.  During  the  depression 
both  were  forced  to  close  a  floor  because  of 
the  lack  of  patients.  During  World  War  II 
there  was  a  shortage  of  nurses.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  50's,  however,  it  became 
obvious  that  these  two  institutions  as  such 
could  not  support  the  increased  population 
of  the  city  of  DeKalb. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  1956  acquired  the 
large  house  and  lot  adjoining  the  hospital 
on  First  Street  and  converted  it  into  a  resi- 
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dence  for  the  sisters  who  had  been  living  in 
the  hospital.  They  connected  it  with  the 
hospital  by  means  of  an  enclosed  passageway. 
This  released  an  entire  wing  of  the  first  floor 
which  was  remodeled  into  a  modern  surgical 
department  with  facilities  for  10  patients. 
The  other  wing  of  the  first  floor  was  also  re- 
modeled for  offices;  the  service  facilities — the 
boiler  and  kitchen,  etc., — were  modernized; 
room  telephones,  television  sets  were  added, 
and  the  rooms  redecorated.  During  the 
previous  years  the  east  wing  of  the  third 
floor  of  the  hospital  had  been  transformed 
into  a  self-contained,  modern,  obstetrical 
unit.  The  furniture  in  the  rooms  has  been 
largely  replaced  with  modern  equipment. 

The  DeKalb  Public  Hospital  received  a 
bequest  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  S.  B.  Bonney 
(daughter  of  I.  L.  Ellwood)  in  1956.  This 
consisted  of  common  stocks  worth  about 
$400,000.  There  was  available,  too,  about 
$500,000  from  the  Estate  of  Jacob  Haish, 
who  had  left  his  money  for  the  erection  of  a 
hospital,  presumably  a  third  hospital,  for 
the  city  of  DeKalb.  The  question  arose  as  to 
whether  all  of  this  money  should  be  con- 
centrated on  enlarging  one  hospital,  or 
whether  it  should  be  split  between  the  two. 
There  was  no  question  about  the  use  of  the 
Bonney  money,  but  there  was  considerable 
controversy  about  the  direction  the  Haish 
money  should  take.  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
entered  suit  in  court  for  all  or  part  of  the 
Haish  money,  but  the  court  decided  that  the 
funds  would  be  properly  used  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Haish  will  be  met  by  giving  them 
to  the  DeKalb  Public  Hospital. 

With  the  Bonney  money,  the  Haish 
money,  additional  funds  from  the  govern- 
ment under  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  and  with 
$100,000  additional  from  hospital  bonds 
issued  by  the  city,  a  $1,200,000  addition  was 
made  to  the  DeKalb  Public  Hospital,  raising 
its  bed  capacity  to  95,  providing  for  simple 
expansion  to  125  by  finishing  an  unfinished 
floor,  and  providing  service  capacity  for  an 
ultimate  150-200  beds.  Using  the  technique 
that  had  worked  so  well  in  the  past,  that  por- 
tion of  the  addition  fronting  on  Haish  Boule- 
vard is  called  the  Jacob  Haish  Hospital;  that 
part  joining  this  to  the  old  Glidden  Building 
is  called  the  Bonney  Pavilion. 


Since  World  War  II,  the  use,  kind,  and 
cost  of  hospital  services  have  changed  drasti- 
cally. Hospitals  early  charged  about  the  same 
for  a  week's  accommodations  as  they  now 
charge  for  one  day.  Even  25  years  ago  there 
were  many  "boarders,"  relatively  few  "acute 
cases."  Maternity  patients  early  stayed  in  the 
hospital  for  9  to  12  days,  surgical  patients  an 
average  of  15  to  20  days.  Now  maternity  pa- 
tients stay  3  or  4  days,  surgical  patients  5  to  7 
days.  There  is  more  need  for  delivery  room 
and  surgical  personnel,  because  the  same 
number  of  beds  take  care  of  many  more 
patients.  Hospitalization  for  diagnosis  has 
become  possible  because  of  the  better 
laboratory  and  x-ray  facilities. 

The  increased  cost  reflects  inflation  (in- 
creased cost  of  food  and  supplies),  increased 
salaries  (salaries  being  two-thirds  of  hospital 
operating  cost;  more  personnel  are  needed; 
the  work- week  has  been  shortened),  in- 
creased technical  equipment,  and  more 
diverse  and  better  services. 

Hospitals  are  subjected  to  greater  usage 
today  not  only  because  of  technical  advances, 
but  because  of  social  change.  With  Mother 
working,  there  is  no  one  at  home  to  care  for 
sick  child  or  husband.  With  shifting  popula- 
tion, there  are  seldom  close,  convenient 
relatives  to  call  on  for  aid.  With  hospital 
insurance  it  is  more  economical  and  ad- 
vantageous to  go  to  the  hospital  than  to 
search  for  an  unobtainable  housekeeper. 

Common  to  all  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
county,  as  described  above,  is  the  pathology 
and  radiology  service.  The  quality  of  work 
done  is  much  better  than  could  be  justified 
by  the  size  of  the  individual  hospital. 

Each  of  the  existing  hospitals  is  depart- 
mentalized; medical  patients  and  surgical 
patients  are  segregated;  the  obstetrical  de- 
partment is  a  self-contained  unit  which 
functions  as  a  hospital  within  a  hospital. 

The  operating  rooms  in  each  hospital  are 
well-equipped,  in  some  instances  (DeKalb) 
there  are  specialized  operating  rooms  (cysto- 
scopic,  orthopedic)  as  well.  The  obstetrical 
departments  contain  labor  rooms,  delivery 
rooms,  nursery,  patients'  rooms,  all  on  one 
floor  or  in  one  wing.  In  several  of  the  hos- 
pitals a  pediatrics  department  is  being  de- 
veloped. Recovery  rooms  for  surgical  patients 
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are  common  to  all;  intensive  care  units 
are  being  developed. 

Our  hospitals  today  are  complicated,  ex- 
pensive, efficient  institutions.  They  function 
as  diagnostic  as  well  as  treatment  centers. 
Hospitalization  is  more  common  for  diag- 
nostic procedures  every  year;  each  year 
each  institution  is  prepared  to  offer  more  and 
different  diagnostic  services  than  were  avail- 
able before.  Hospitals  contain  more  and  more 
specialized  equipment  for  emergency  use. 
The  city  of  DeKalb  has  in  storage  a  govern- 
ment supplied  unit  which  contains  all  of  the 
equipment  necessary  to  take  care  of  mass 
casualties  in  event  of  catastrophe. 

The  personnel  who  man  our  hospitals  are 
more  numerous,  specialized,  and  varied 
today.  The  first  hospitals  were  staffed  by 
largely  untrained  help.  During  the  "second 
period,"  trained  nurses— registered  nurses — 
virtually  ran  the  hospital,  doing  everything 
from  administration  to  cleaning.  The  only 
"lay"  personnel  during  this  period  would  be 
a  janitor,  cook,  or  bookkeeper.  Now  we  have 
hospital  administrator,  business  office  staff, 
housekeeping  staff,  nursing  head,  nursing 
supervisors,  head  floor  nurses,  floor  nurses, 
many  nurses  aides,  laboratory  and  x-ray 
technicians,  physiotherapist,  and  chaplain. 
We  have  central  service  to  supply  all 
equipment,  sterile  and  otherwise,  and  phar- 
macy with  stocks  of  drugs  and  solutions.  The 
medical  staff  in  some  instances  boasts  more 
specialists  than  general  practitioners. 

As  of  this  date,  DeKalb  County  may  well 
be  proud  of  its  hospital  and  medical  facilities. 
With  increasing  population,  economic  pres- 
sures, and  changing  social  patterns,  the 
general  direction  that  further  progress  will 
take  medically  in  DeKalb  is  reasonably 
clear.  The  greater  increase  in  total  medical 
knowledge  with  its  consequent  need  for  even 
more  specialization  will  result  in  even  more 
team-work  on  the  part  of  doctors.  The  need 
for  even  more  expensive  specialized  equip- 
ment in  hospitals  will  force  their  further  co- 
operation, perhaps  consolidation. 

There  is  some  doubt  at  the  moment 
whether  change  will  be  financed  through 
private  or  collective  means,  whether  health 
will  continue  to  be  largely  an  individual 
responsibility  or  whether  it  will  be  further 


assumed  by  government.  Regardlesss  of 
where  economic  responsibility  finally  rests, 
DeKalb  County  may  depend  on  its  doctors 
and  hospitals  being  concerned  primarily 
with  keeping  the  standards  of  medical  care  in 
the  county  at  the  highest  possible  level. 

THE  DeKALB  COUNTY 
THERAPY  CENTER 

The  DeKalb  County  Chapter  of  the  Illinois 
Association  for  the  Crippled,  Inc.  (a  State 
Chapter  of  the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults)  was  organized  April 
24,  1952,  as  a  non-profit  organization.  The 
purpose  of  the  DeKalb  County  Therapy 
Center  was  and  is  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons. The  center  functions  as  an  ancillary 
medical  service;  all  patients  admitted  to  the 
center  for  treatment  are  admitted  under  the 
direction  of  their  attending  physician. 

A  speech  therapy  program  was  also  ini- 
tiated in  1952  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
Kalb County  Therapy  Center.  Children  and 
adults  who  were  receiving  physical  therapy 
could  arrange  to  take  speech  work  if  needed. 
Advanced  student  clinicians  conducted  the 
speech  therapy  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  D.K.  Wilson,  Dr.  Louis  LeRae,  and  Dr. 
James  Curtis  of  Northern  Illinois  University. 
Quarters  for  both  the  physical  therapy  center 
and  the  speech  therapy  program  were 
secured  in  Barracks  15-B,  Lucinda  Ave.,  on 
the  University  Campus  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  President,  Dr.  Leslie  A.  Holmes.  In 
1960  the  speech  therapy  program  was 
moved  from  the  Barracks  to  the  new  Student 
Health  Service  building  on  Lucinda  Ave. 
The  DeKalb  County  (Physical)  Therapy 
Center  remains  in  Barracks  15-B  at  this  date. 
The  board  of  the  DeKalb  County  Therapy 
Center  was  composed  of  interested  citizens 
of  DeKalb  County;  with  C.  B.  Watson,  Sr. 
as  the  first  president.  Other  board  presidents, 
in  order,  have  been  James  M.  Morris,  Dr.  J. 
A.  Spickerman  and  E.  A.  P.  Hutchison,  who 
is  the  current  president. 

The  first  equipment  installed  at  the  treat- 
ment center  was  made  available  by  the  dona- 
tions of  generous  citizens  of  DeKalb  County. 
Through  the  years  an  increasing  amount  of 
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equipment  has  been  made  available  through 
both  private  donations  and  funds  of  the 
organization.  The  constant  services  of  the 
University,  White  Rose  Laundry,  Culligan 
Service,  and  groups  such  as  the  Mothers' 
Club  have  been  received  with  great  apprecia- 
tion by  all  associated  with  the  center.  There 
is  a  donors'  plaque  at  the  center  listing  the 
names  of  individuals  and  groups  who  helped 


launch  the  center  and  who  have  contributed 
throughout  the  years. 

Miss  Viola  Alver  was  the  pioneering  reg- 
istered physical  therapist.  She  was  followed 
by  the  services  of  Frederic  Jansen,  Jr.,  RPT, 
and  Mrs.  Edith  Scott,  RPT.  The  present 
staff  members  are  Mary  B.  Cook,  RPT  and 
Virginia  Hensley,  Business  Manager  and 
assistant  therapist. 


Paul  A.  Nehring,  President 
Nehring  Electrical  Works 


Main  Office  Entrance 
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"  The  work  a  good  man  has  done  is  like  a  vein  of  water  flowing  hidden  underground  secretly 
making  the  ground  green." — Carlyle. 


FPAUL  A.  NEHRING 
OUNDER    and    President    of    Nehring 
Electrical  Works,  inventive  genius,  business 
giant,  and  banker,  Paul  A.  Nehring  is  still 
with  us,  we  rejoice  to  say. 

Mr.    Nehring's   father   and    two    brothers 
arrived  from  Germany  as  early  as  1859.  The 


elder  Mr.  Nehring  farmed  near  Hinckley, 
Illinois.  In  1888  the  family  moved  north  of 
DeKalb;  in  1897  they  moved  to  Sycamore. 
Mr.  Nehring's  father  retired  in  1895  and 
lived  until  1922.  His  mother  died  in  1928. 
Paul  A.  Nehring  was  born  in  DeKalb 
County,  August  29,  1882,  and  started  school 
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in  1888.  He  first  attended  the  rural  Love 
School  located  on  Barber-Greene  Road  (for- 
merly Whittaker  Road).  Later  he  attended 
the  Coltonville  School  which  was  a  short 
distance  north  of  DeKalb  on  the  North 
First  Street  Road.  Further  education  was 
achieved  through  a  correspondence  school. 

At  13  years  of  age,  and  for  a  period  of 
about  five  years,  Mr.  Nehring  worked  on 
farms.  For  eleven  years,  starting  in  October, 
1901,  he  worked  for  the  Chicago  Insulated 
Wire  Company  in  Sycamore  (manufacturers 
of  wire  and  cable  for  electrical  purposes). 
This  plant  is  now  known  as  the  Anaconda 
Wire  and  Cable  Company.  In  1912,  Mr. 
Nehring  started  the  Nehring  Insulated  Wire 
Company  in  Sycamore.  In  1916  the  Nehring 
Electrical  Works,  DeKalb,  was  organized. 
Here,  wire  and  cable  for  electrical  purposes 
are  manufactured. 

The  Nehring  Electrical  Works  has  for  the 
past  fifty  years,  produced  essential  wire  and 
cable  for  the  nation.  Wiring,  from  tiny  lines 
to  the  huge  1 J^  inch  high  transmission 
cables,  is  made  in  these  factories.  The  firm's 
products  include  Bare  and  Insulated  Copper 
and  Aluminum  Wire  and  Cable,  Drop  Ser- 


vice Cable,  and  Insulated  Copperweld  Line 
Wire;  here  also  is  produced  Aluminum  Cable 
Steel  Reinforced  (ACRS).  In  the  large  plant, 
Ninth  and  Locust  Streets,  DeKalb,  most  of 
the  heavy  cables  are  made  while  smaller 
wire  is  manufactured  in  the  west  plant  on 
the  north  side  of  East  Lincoln  Highway  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.  This  plant 
was  formerly  the  Jacob  Haish  barbed-wire 
and  woven  wire  factory. 

Faithful  to  the  Nehring  tradition,  em- 
ployees are  loyal  and  remain  for  many  years. 
No  one  is  obliged  to  retire.  As  with  other 
DeKalb  industries,  the  half-million  dollar 
payroll  returns  to  the  community  economy. 
This  efficient  industrialist  and  his  electrical 
products  have  actually  spanned  the  history 
of  electrical  wire  products  in  this  country. 

On  September  7,  1909,  Paul  A.  Nehring 
married  Elizabeth  M.  L.  Riebock.  They 
lived  in  Sycamore,  Illinois,  from  1909  to 
1928.  They  are  the  parents  of  Irene  (Mrs. 
Henry  Meier),  Ruth  (Mrs.  Wilbur  Thomp- 
son) and  Paul  M.  Nehring.  All  three  were 
graduated  from  Northwestern  University. 
There  are  eight  grandchildren. 


Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  St.  John,  Sycamore 
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Mr.  Meier  is  President  of  the  First  National 
Bank  in  DeKalb.  Dr.  Thompson  is  a  Doctor 
of  Radiology.  Paul  M.  Nehring  is  Vice- 
President  and  sales  engineer  of  Nehring 
Electrical  Works,  Vice-President  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  First  National  Bank  in  DeKalb,  and 
President  and  Director  of  the  Genoa  State 
Bank,  Genoa,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Nehring  and  his  wife  now  live  in  the 
beautiful  home  (335  College  Avenue)  built  by 
Mary  Ellwood  Lewis  (Mrs.  John  Lewis)  and 
her  family.  Like  her  husband,  Mrs.  Nehring 
— -in  her  own  quiet  way  gives  of  her  time  and 
substance  wherever  she  can  be  helpful. 

In  the  banking  business,  Paul  A.  Nehring 
is  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Director  of 
the  First  National  Bank  in  DeKalb,  and 
Chairman  and  Director  of  the  Genoa  State 
Bank,  Genoa,  Illinois.  For  sixteen  years  he 
has  served  as  Director  on  the  Board  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

Through  a  Nehring  family-investment 
fund,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
St.  John  was  built  in  Sycamore,  Illinois,  in 
memory  and  in  honor  of  Mr.  Nehring's 
family.  Built  along  traditional  lines,  this  lime- 
stone church  is  an  architectural  and  spiritual 
asset  to  the  entire  community.  Not  only  was 
Mr.  Nehring  instrumental  in  erecting  this 
church,  and  contributing  magnanamously  to 
its  ongoing,  but  he  has  also  given  generously 
to  other  churches,  hospitals  and  similar  in- 
stitutions. 


THE  DUTTON  FAMILY 

Among  the  philanthropists  of  DeKalb 
County  we  should  be  remiss  if  we  failed  to 
include  the  Dutton  family  of  Sycamore.  Mr. 
George  E.  Dutton,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Sycamore, 
May  8,  1866.  He  was  graduated  from  Lom- 
bard College  (now  a  part  of  Knox  College) 
in  Galesburg.  In  1913  he  bought  control  of 
the  Pierce  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  from 
Frederick  B.  Townsend.  This  became  the 
First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  and  finally  The 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Syca- 
more. He  had  holdings  in  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota  and  interests  in  the  Illinois 
Thresher  Company  of  Sycamore  and  the 
Illinois   Wire   and    Cable   Company,    which 


later  became  the  Anaconda  Wire  and  Cable 
Company. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Dutton  in 
1929,  Mrs.  Dutton  became  President  of  the 
bank  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  September  9,  1952.  Jane 
W.  Dutton  was  born  November  1,  1873. 
Before  her  marriage  to  George  E.  Dutton 
she  taught  school  in  the  Sycamore  area.  She 
was  active  in  the  Sycamore  Women's  Club, 
serving  twice  as  president.  For  many  years 
she  was  a  church-school  teacher  or  church- 
school  superintendent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dutton  were  understanding 
philanthropists.  Among  their  emphasized 
interests  were  the  Universalist  Church  (which 
merged  with  the  Congregational  to  form  the 
Federated  Church),  the  Sycamore  Com- 
munity Center,  and  the  Sycamore  Municipal 
Hospital.  In  addition  to  helping  these  insti- 
tutions during  their  lifetimes  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dutton  established  a  trust,  the  income  from 
which  is  to  be  used  for  the  three.  The  Dutton 
family  gave  the  old  home  and  the  grounds 
for  the  site  of  the  new  Federated  Church 
which  was  dedicated  in  1963.  In  memory 
of  their  parents,  the  four  Duttons  of  the 
younger  generation  gave,  in  addition  to  the 
church  site,  the  chancel  windows.  The  four 
are  Marion  Dutton  Anderson  (Mrs.  Stewart 
Anderson)  of  Madison,  Wisconsin;  Rose  D. 
Stiles  (Mrs.  Aaron  K.  Stiles);  George  E. 
Dutton,  Jr.,  of  Sycamore;  and,  Mary  Jane 
Dutton  Downs  (Mrs.  Donald  Downs)  of 
Geneva. 


COLONEL  I.  L.  ELLWOOD 
AND  FAMILY 

By  1855  DeKalb  had  a  population  of  557. 
Among  those  who  came  here  that  year  was 
the  Honorable  I.  L.  Ellwood.  He  was  a 
merchant  and  an  auctioneer  for  some  years 
before  he  entered  the  barbed  wire  business. 
He  did  many  constructive  things  for  DeKalb 
and  to  every  good  cause  he  gave  time  and 
money. 

Among  the  old  fashioned  virtues  that  com- 
bined to  produce  our  industrial  giants  were 
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Colonel  I.  L.  Ellwood 


general  intelligence,  industry,  a  proper  sense 
of  values  and  the  savoir-faire  to  recognize 
the  "tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which  .  .  . 
leads  on  to  fortune." 

In  the  biography  of  Colonel  I.  L.  Ellwood, 
Gross  (History  of  DeKalb  County  published 
in  1905)  had  this  to  say:  "Great  leaders  are 
few.  The  mass  of  men  seem  content  to  remain 
in  the  positions  in  which  they  are  placed  by 
birth,  circumstances,  or  environment.  Laud- 
able ambition,  ready  adaptability,  and  ca- 
pacity for  hard  work  are  essential  elements 
of  success  and  in  none  of  these  requirements 
has  Isaac  L.  Ellwood  ever  been  found  lacking. 
It  is  not  a  marvel,  therefore,  that  he  occupies 
a  preeminent  position  among  the  builders  of 
DeKalb  County,  for  the  real  promoters  of  a 
country's  growth  and  greatness  are  they  who 
found  and  conduct  its  prosperous  business 
enterprises.  In  this  connection  the  name  of 
Mr.  Ellwood  is  inseparably  interwoven  with 
the  annals  of  DeKalb.  As  a  manufacturer  of 
barbed  wire,  as  a  capitalist  and  as  a  political 
leader,  he  has  won  not  only  state,  but  national 
reputation;  moreover  he  is  entitled  to  dis- 
tinction as  one  who  has  not  been  allowed  to 


warp  his  finer  sensibilities  or  crush  out  the 
kindly  impulses  of  nature.  On  the  contrary, 
his  prosperity  has  been  to  him  the  means  of 
enlarged  opportunity  and  endeavor  in  be- 
half of  his  fellowmen,  and  his  worth  in  these 
particulars  is  proven  by  the  consensus  of 
public  opinion." 

Mr.  Ellwood  was  born  August  3,  1833,  in 
Springville,  New  York.  His  grandfather  was 
also  named  Isaac;  his  father  was  Abram  Ell- 
wood. Abram  married  Sarah  DeLong,  a 
native  of  France;  they  became  the  parents 
of  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  "They  were 
people  of  moderate  means  who  gave  their 
children  such  educational  advantages  as  the 
public  schools  of  the  period  and  place 
afforded." 

Ambitious  to  earn  his  living  at  an  early 
age,  Mr.  Ellwood  was  employed  to  drive  a 
team  on  the  Erie  Canal  at  a  salary  of  ten 
dollars  a  month.  He  often  told  the  story  of 
making  his  first  money,  selling  sauerkraut  to 
the  boatmen  on  the  Erie  Canal.  Subsequently 
he  secured  a  clerkship  and  was  employed  as 
a  salesman  until  his  eighteenth  year. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  ma- 
terially affected  his  plans  and  he  made  his 
way  to  the  West.  In  1851  he  reached  Cali- 
fornia and  spent  four  years  there.  His  ex- 
periences were  varied;  he  clerked  in  Sacra- 
mento; by  frugal  living  he  acquired  the 
capital  that  enabled  him  to  start  in  business 
for  himself.  He  apparently  had  learned  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  wealth  for  in  1855  he 
became  proprietor  of  a  little  hardware  store 
in  DeKalb.  When  he  began  auctioneering 
in  this  locality  his  services  were  in  great 
demand. 

"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention." 
Col.  Ellwood  like  Joseph  Glidden  sensed  the 
dire  need  of  cheap  fences.  Mr.  Glidden  also 
recognized  the  need  and  invented  what  be- 
came known  the  world  over  as  "Glidden 
barbed  wire."  It  was  related  by  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Colonel  that  his  wife  could 
never  retain  possession  of  a  wire  hairpin. 
Her  inventive  husband  was  forever  fashion- 
ing these  pliable  indispensables  into  some- 
thing akin  to  barbed  wire.  For  experimental 
purposes  they  served  admirably. 
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Mr.  Ellwood  assisted  in  obtaining  patents 
and  forming  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Glidden 
and  became  owner  of  a  half  interest  in  the 
barbed  wire  invention.  Through  Mr.  Ell- 
wood's  interest  and  foresight,  most  of  the 
underlying  and  first  patents  on  barbed  wire 
and  machinery  for  manufacturing  it  were 
combined,  enabling  him,  with  the  assistance 
of  others,  to  build  up  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  business  enterprises  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  Farming  was  carried 
on  for  forty  years  in  this  section  before  the 
need  of  this  important  invention  was  met. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Glidden  and  Mr.  Ell- 
wood were  associated  in  the  manufacture  of 
barbed  wire.  Later  Mr.  Ellwood  became  sole 
owner  and  manager  of  the  large  manufac- 
turing establishment,  doing  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  I.  L.  Ellwood  Manufac- 
turing Company.  The  utility  of  barbed  wire 
was  soon  demonstrated  and  sales  increased 
rapidly.  This  fencing  was  used  by  farmers 
and  railroads. 

The  entire  barbed  wire  story  is  a  fascinat- 
ing one.  Mr.  Ellwood's  and  Mr.  Glidden's 
pride  in  its  success  came  not  in  the  monetary 
rewards  so  much  as  in  the  opportunity  to 
benefit  others. 

"Having  successfully  conquered  countless 
commercial  battles,  Mr.  Ellwood  turned  his 
attention  to  intellectual  conquests.  Recog- 
nizing the  great  need  for  a  teacher  training 
school  in  Northern  Illinois,  Mr.  Ellwood 
spent  several  months  in  Springfield  and  was 
partially  responsible  in  1895  for  securing  the 
passage  of  a  bill  through  the  legislature  pro- 
viding for  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal 
School."  For  making  this  county  an  edu- 
cational center  we  are  deeply  indebted  to 
Col.  Ellwood,  Joseph  Glidden,  Clinton  Ro- 
sette et  al. 

Col.  Ellwood  took  great  pride  in  the 
"School"  and  assisted  in  a  substantial  way 
in  bringing  the  institution  here;  he  served 
as  a  trustee.  When  the  school  was  located  in 
DeKalb  he  had  the  "I.  L.  Ellwood  addition" 
(the  "horseshoe"  formed  by  Locust,  Linden 
and  Augusta)  platted  and  built  club  houses 
and  residences  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
school  people.  The  house  now  occupied  by 


the  Edward  Raymond  family,  he  built  for 
the  college  president.  Dr.  John  W.  Cook  and 
family  occupied  it  during  his  presidency.  His 
successor  thought  the  place  too  large  for  his 
family.  The  "Club  houses"  were  used  for 
students  for  many  years  and  later  were  re- 
modeled into  apartment  houses. 

January  27,  1859,  Mr.  Ellwood  married 
Harriet  Augusta  Miller,  whose  father  had 
come  to  Illinois  in  1831.  They  had  three  sons 
and  three  daughters.  One  son  died  at  the 
early  age  of  seven.  Mary  Ellwood  Lewis 
(Mrs.  John)  died  suddenly  in  1903.  The 
eldest  son,  William  L.  was  engaged  in  im- 
porting and  breeding  fine  horses.  Mr.  E. 
Perry  Ellwood  was,  for  some  years,  connected 
with  the  First  National  Bank  of  DeKalb.  His 
fabulous  collection  of  figurines,  many  of 
which  are  Staffordshire,  attests  to  his  keen 
appreciation  of  lovely  old  art  objects.  More 
than  once  Mr.  Ellwood  travelled  to  Europe 
to  complete  companion  pairs. 

Harriet  Ellwood  Mayo  (affectionately 
known  as  "Puss")  lived  all  of  her  life  in  De- 
Kalb. The  home  she  originally  built  is  now 
the  Elks  Club  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
First  Street  and  Lincoln  Highway.  Jessie 
Ellwood  Bonney,  the  youngest  of  her  gen- 
eration lived  in  her  new  home  on  Rolfe  Road 
(now  occupied  by  the  E.  E.  Millers)  until 
her  death  in  May,  1956,  shortly  before  she 
was  to  have  been  Centennial  Queen.  Be- 
cause of  her  father's  great  interest  in  bringing 
the  "Normal"  school  to  DeKalb  it  was  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  she  should  return 
from  her  home  in  Denver  to  serve  as  the 
lovely  queen  of  the  Three  Crimson  Days 
which  formally  opened  the  "Normal  School" 
(now  Northern  Illinois  University)  in  the  fall 
of  1899. 

Colonel  Ellwood's  spacious  home  where  he 
entertained  many  of  the  distinguished  per- 
sonages of  his  day  is  located  in  the  midst  of 
large  and  beautiful  grounds  fronting  on  North 
First  Street,  once  a  part  of  the  old  Indian 
trail  from  Shabbona  to  the  Kishwaukee 
River.  At  one  time  there  were  a  deer  park 
and  conservatory  on  the  estate.  Mrs.  Ell- 
wood was  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  choice 
and  interesting  objects,  part  of  which  were 
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The  I.  L.  Ellwood  Home  on  North  First  Street,  DeKalb 


housed  in  a  museum  she  had  built.  She 
assembled  a  large  library  of  rare  and  beauti- 
fully bound  volumes. 

Professor  Gross  quotes  thus  a  biographer 
of  Mr.  Ellwood's  time:  "He  was  a  man  of 
fine  personal  appearance  and  commanding 
presence  and  one  whose  ambition  has  been 
to  acquit  himself  of  life's  duties  honorably, 
before  all  men,  to  improve  his  capabilities 
and  to  become  of  use  in  the  world;  this  he 
has  certainly  done.  Strong  in  his  honor  and 
his  good  name,  strong  in  his  ability  to  plan 
and  perform,  unfaltering  in  support  of  the 
principles  he  has  formulated  to  govern  his 
life,  he  has  achieved  what  well  may  be  termed 
a  brilliant  success.  The  mere  acquisition  of 
wealth  is  an  asset  which  counts  compara- 
tively little  after  all,  but  when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  sterling  traits  of  character,  the 
record  is  one  which  may  well  elicit  admira- 
tion and  respect  and  constitute  an  example 
worthy  of  emulation. 

"Colonel  Ellwood  is  a  man  wealth  cannot 
spoil  and  the  association  of  pioneer  days  are 
dearest  to  him.  In  the  generous  acts  that  he 
performs,  which  are  many,  he  is  reticent  and 
the  world  will  never  know  the  abundance  of 


his  good  works.  As  a  speaker  he  is  forceful, 
but  he  cannot  give  his  characteristic  energy 
to  a  cause  unless  he  believes  in  the  justice  of 
the  sentiment  he  utters.  No  man  is  held  in 
higher  esteem  in  this  part  of  our  state  and 
his  friends  mention  him  for  congressman  or 
governor,  but  his  aspirations  do  not  lie  in 
that  direction.  Wherever  he  is  known  he  is 
admired  for  his  social  life,  his  love  of  home 
and  friends  and  neighbors.  The  city  of  De- 
Kalb, his  home  for  half  a  century,  can  testify 
to  the  good  work  he  has  done  in  building 
up  a  community  that  shall  rise  up  in  days 
to  come  and  call  his  memory  blessed." 

Harriet  Miller  Ellwood  (Mrs.  I.  L.)  at- 
tended Rockford  College  in  its  early  days 
when  it  was  a  seminary;  she  was  in  the  first 
graduating  class.  Two  of  her  daughters,  Mary 
Ellwood  Lewis  and  Harriet  Ellwood  Mayo 
attended  Rockford  College  contemporane- 
ously with  Jane  Addams  who  later  founded 
Hull  House  in  Chicago.  Mary  and  Jane  were 
close  companions.  After  graduating  from  Rock- 
ford, Mary  attended  Smith  one  year.  The 
next  year  Jane  Addams  and  her  stepmother, 
Mary  Ellwood  Lewis,  Harriet  Ellwood 
Mayo,  and  Mrs.  Hostetter  enjoyed  European 
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travel  together.  In  London  this  group  visited 
"The  Cradle,"  a  home  for  underprivileged 
children.  Then  and  there  Jane  Addams  an- 
nounced that  that  kind  of  work  was  for  her 
and  she  returned  to  Chicago  and  founded 
Hull  House.  Mary  Lewis  returned  to  DeKalb 
where  she  gave  most  selflessly  of  her  time, 
her  personality,  her  substance,  the  remainder 
of  her  too  few  years. 

One  who  knew  Mrs.  Lewis  very  well  said 
of  her:  "There  was  no  one  in  whom  she  did 
not  see  the  good.  For  all  she  had  hope.  She 
lived  in  honest,  constant  unconsciousness  of 
her  own  goodness."  She  was  a  brilliant  busi- 
ness woman,  with  a  sparkling  sense  of  humor 
and  a  love  for  everything  beautiful  in  music, 
art  and  drama.  Her  suggestions  and  con- 
clusions in  her  spiritual  life  were  never  half- 
thoughts  of  a  surface  vision.  However,  they 
seemed  to  rest  on  the  surface,  they  came  from 
the  depths  of  a  profound  mind.  Truly  "a 
perfect  woman,  nobly  planned." 

Mrs.  E.  Perry  Ellwood  now  lives  in  the 
beautiful  old  home  where  her  children  and 
grandchildren  can  visit  her.  She  spends  part 
of  her  time  in  Florida  and  part  at  Lake 
Geneva. 


Several  generations  of  children  have  en- 
joyed the  little  playhouse  which  Jean  and 
Elise  Ellwood  once  had  in  their  yard.  Later, 
Louise  Lewis  had  it  for  her  own,  when  the 
John  Lewis  family  lived  where  Paul  A. 
Nehring  lives.  It  now  stands  on  Glidden 
Road  in  Mrs.  Burt  Oderkirk's  yard  near  the 
house  built  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Glidden 
and  later  occupied  by  Miss  Annie  Glidden. 
The  three  Oderkirk  sisters,  Ellen,  Ida,  and 
Lila,  enjoyed  it  as  children.  Now  their  chil- 
dren play  in  it  when  they  visit  in  DeKalb. 

Descendants  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Ell- 
wood are  I.  L.  Ellwood,  Patty  Ellwood 
Towle,  John  Fisk  Ellwood,  and  their  children. 
Louise  Lewis  Buckingham  (Mrs.  Hugh), 
grand  daughter  of  Colonel  I.  L.  Ellwood  and 
sister  of  the  late  James  Ellwood  Lewis  lives 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Parents  of  Louise 
Lewis  Buckingham  and  James  Ellwood  Lewis 
were  John  and  Mary  Ellwood  Lewis.  Harriet 
Tait  Lewis  (Mrs.  James  Ellwood  Lewis)  lives 
in  Belvedere,  California.  She  has  three  mar- 
ried daughters,  Harriet,  Mary,  and  Ann. 
Edward  Mayo,  son  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Mayo  and 
Harriett  Ellwood  Mayo  lives  in  Santa  Mon- 
ica, California. 
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H.  B.  and  G.  H.  GURLER 

The  father  of  May  Gurler  Ellwood  (Mrs. 
E.  P.  Ellwood)  and  Mrs.  Franz  Lundberg 
was  born  May  21,  1840,  at  Chesterfield,  N.  H. 
A  man  of  state,  national,  and  international 
reputation  he  was  school  teacher,  dairyman, 
author,  and  lecturer.  In  July,  1861,  he  en- 
listed in  the  Forty-second  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry.  In  1864  he  re-enlisted  and  was 
elected  Second  Lieutenant. 

Franz  G.  Lundberg  was  secretary  for  the 
H.  B.  Gurler  Dairy  Company.  Later  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  I.  L.  Ellwood 
Manufacturing  Company  which  became  the 
American  Steel.  Mr.  Lundberg  married 
Stella  Gurler,  daughter  of  H.  B.  and  Salena 
Rolfe  Gurler.  Mrs.  Lundberg  and  son  Bruce 
still  live  in  DeKalb. 

In  1868  Mr.  Gurler  bought  the  Clover 
Dairy  Farm  where  he  carried  on  the  experi- 
ments that  made  him  famous.  When  he 
realized  that  the  farm  was  not  paying 
properly  on  the  outlay  and  effort,  he  set  out 
with  a  scientist's  instinct  to  work  out  a  plan 
for  improving  conditions.  This  was  before 
the  days  of  the  Babcock  test  and  each  cow's 
milk  was  kept  separate  and  the  cream 
churned  by  itself.  In  this  tedious  way  he 
weeded  out  the  unprofitable  cows  and  in  24 
months  he  had  raised  his  annual  average  to 
268  pounds  of  butter  per  cow. 

In  1881  under  the  firm  name  of  Gurler 
Brothers,  Henry  B.  and  George  H.  Gurler 
built  the  DeKalb  Creamery.  Gurler  Brothers 
were  the  first  in  the  world  to  buy  milk  by  the 
Babcock  test.  Professor  Babcock  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  de- 
vised a  plan  wherein  through  chemical  action 
and  centrifugal  force  the  butter  fat  was 
separated  from  the  milk.  The  experiment 
was  begun  by  feeding  the  milk  to  rats;  this 
proved  the  best  way  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  milk. 

At  this  time  H.  B.  Gurler  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  producing  certified  milk.  In  this  he 
was  encouraged  by  physicians  and  nurses  in 
Chicago  to  produce  pure  milk  to  be  used  by 
invalids  and  babies  who  came  under  their 
care.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  have  his 
cows  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  state 
veterinarians.  He  equipped  his  stables  with 
cement  floors  and  mangers,  provided  white 


Henry  B.  Gurler 

suits  for  his  employees,  established  a  system 
of  ventilation  and  a  sanitary  bathing  plant. 

In  1900  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  asked  Mr.  Gurler  to  sup- 
ply photographs  showing  in  detail  the  plans 
at  his  farm  and  to  furnish  samples  of  the 
milk  for  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  milk  was 
seventeen  days  in  transit  and  remained  sweet 
four  days  after  its  arrival.  The  French  chemist 
would  not  believe  that  the  milk  had  not  been 
doctored  until  it  was  analyzed.  Mr.  Gurler 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  exposition. 
This  milk  was  purified  through  certification, 
not  pasteurization. 

George  H.  Gurler  was  born  in  Chesterfield, 
N.  H.,  in  1844.  He,  too,  served  in  the  War 
between  the  States.  In  1895  the  creamery 
possessions  of  the  Gurler  Brothers  were 
divided  and  George  H.  Gurler  became  owner 
of  his  brother's  interest  in  the  creameries  of 
Malta,  Hinckley,  Shabbona,  and  Shabbona 
Grove.  His  son,  Charles,  became  engaged  in 
the  business  with  him  when  the  father  and 
son  established  and  bought  creameries  in 
Illinois  and  Iowa. 

In  1867  George  Gurler  married  Zilla 
Newett,  who  was  born  in  England  and  was 
a  daughter  of  Robert  and  Susan  Rolfe 
Newett.    Charles  Gurler,   who  was   in   busi- 
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ness  with  his  father,  is  currently  living  at  the 
Rice  Hotel.  He  married  Myra  Cook,  a  niece 
of  C.  W.  Marsh.  Beatrice  Gurler,  the  daughter 
of  George  H.  and  Zilla  Newett  Gurler  still 
keeps  her  home  in  DeKalb,  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Second  and  Pine  Streets. 

Other  descendants  in  the  Newett  family 
still  living  include  Hazel  Newett  Anderson, 
of  Los  Angeles,  California,  Dorothy  Newett 
McNamara  who  lives  in  Whittier,  California, 
and  Zoe  Newett  Netherley  in  Colorado. 

JOSEPH  F.  GLIDDEN 

In  front  of  the  100-year-old  Glidden  home- 
stead, located  on  Lincoln  Highway  west  of 
DeKalb,  and  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  John 
Glidden  and  others  of  the  family,  is  an  his- 
torical marker  which  reads: 

BARBED  WIRE  MANUFACTURING 

1873-1938 

This  house,  built  in  1861  was  the 
home  of  Joseph  F.  Glidden,  who  in 
1873  invented  barbed  wire 
fencing.  With  Phineas  W.  Vaughn 
he  perfected  a  machine  to 
manufacture  it.  DeKalb  was  the 
home  of  Isaac  L.  Ellwood  and 
Jacob  Haish,  also  manufacturers 
of  barbed  wire.  Haish  developed 
the  S-barb.  DeKalb  became  the 
manufacturing  center  for 
barbed  wire,  significant  in  the 
development  of  the  West. 

Erected  by  the  Illinois  State 

Historical  Society 

1955 

An  article  in  the  Iron  Age  of  June  24,  1926, 
titled,  "Barbed  Wire— Who  Invented  It?" 
tells  of  the  part  played  by  the  "big  three," 
Glidden,  Ellwood,  and  Haish  in  the  develop- 
ment of  barbed  wire.  It  discusses  the  many 
patents  and  the  litigation  between  Haish  and 
the  Barb  Fence  Company  (Glidden  &  Ell- 
wood). It  gives  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  finally  rendered  in 
1892  in  favor  of  Ellwood  and  Washburn  & 
Moen,  the  owners  of  the  Glidden  patent. 
The  article  concludes  with  the  following 
paragraph:  "In  the  main  lobby  of  the  Patent 
Office  in  Washington  is  an  interesting  display 
of  United  States  letters  of  patents  granted 
for  inventions  which  have  been  epoch-making 
in  their  resulting  benefits  to  mankind.  It  is 
significant  that  the  single  barbed  wire  patent 


given  a  place  in  this  industrial  'hall  of  fame' 
is  No.  157.142  granted  to  Joseph  F.  Glidden 
on  November  24,  1874." 

According  to  John  W.  Glidden,  deceased 
nephew  of  Joseph,  the  two  partners,  Glidden 
and  Ellwood,  were  able  to  purchase  many 
of  the  early  patents  because  Uncle  Joe's  in- 
vention was  practical  and  simple  to  manu- 
facture. But  the  fact  that  there  were  over 
200  patents  granted  for  wire  fencing  in  the 
late  1860's  and  through  the  1870's,  most  of 
them  coming  from  the  middle  west,  points 
up  the  urgent  need  which  existed  for  cheap 
fencing.  John  Glidden,  who  lived  as  a  boy 
on  a  farm  west  of  his  Uncle  Joe's,  became 
aware  of  this  need  at  an  early  age  and  in 
later  years  wrote  down  the  following  for  his 
family. 
Memoirs  of  John  W.  Glidden,  nephew  of  Joseph 

"When  I  was  about  five  years  old,  a 
neighbor  came  one  day  and  complained 
about  our  cattle  getting  into  his  crops.  The 
next  morning,  my  father  (Josiah  Willard, 
brother  of  Joseph)  asked  if  I  could  watch  the 
cattle  and  keep  them  away  from  the  fence. 

"We  had  a  gentle  horse  called  Silver,  and 
I  asked  if  I  could  ride  her  to  watch  the  cattle. 
So  my  father  took  a  piece  of  rag  carpet  and 
fastened  it  with  a  sirsingle,  which  was  a  piece 
of  webbing  with  leather  straps  on  the  ends, 
one  end  having  a  buckle  so  it  could  be 
buckled  around  the  horse's  body  just  back 
of  the  fore  legs,  to  hold  the  carpet  as  a  make- 
shift saddle. 

"I  led  Silver  up  to  a  wagon  so  I  could  get 
on  and  I  rode  out  to  watch  the  cows.  Every- 
thing went  fine  until  the  cattle,  having  their 
fill  of  grass,  began  to  wander  around  in 
search  of  mischief. 

"I  kept  riding  along  the  neighbor's  fence 
heading  the  cattle  away  from  it.  One  young 
cow  shook  her  head  in  a  way  as  to  say:  'You 
let  me  alone.'  In  those  days,  nobody  de- 
horned cattle,  though  sometimes,  the  sharp 
tips  were  sawed  off.  We  hadn't  done  that. 
But  anyway,  I  wasn't  scared. 

"I  kept  driving  this  cow  away  from  the 
fence,  and  I  suppose  she  kept  getting  madder 
until  all  of  a  sudden,  she  lowered  her  head. 
She  made  for  the  horse  and  with  her  sharp 
horns  hooked  the  mare  just  back  of  the  fore 
legs  and  cut  a  bad  gash  in  her.  Of  course, 
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Silver  plunged  and  reared.  She  threw  me  to 
the  ground  and  ran  off.  Crying  because  I 
thought  she  was  hurt  badly,  I  made  my  way 
to  the  house.  I  told  my  father  of  my  trouble 
and  I  don't  remember  what  else  happened, 
but  I  know  Silver  was  doctored  up  and  came 
out   all   right. 

"A  few  days  later,  I  was  riding  to  town 
with  my  father.  (In  1842,  the  two  Glidden 
brothers,  Joseph  and  Josiah  Willard  who  was 
John's  father,  worked  their  way  west  from 
Clarendon,  New  York,  with  a  threshing 
machine  and  bought  adjoining  farms  at 
SI. 25  an  acre,  in  DeKalb  County,  west  of 
the  Kishwaukee  river  along  what  is  now 
Lincoln  Highway)."  Continuing  with  John's 
account,  he  says: 

"When  my  father  and  I  stopped  at  Uncle 
Joe's  place,  Dan  Carroll,  one  of  the  boys  who 
worked  for  my  uncle,  was  in  the  yard  near 
a  grindstone.  At  right  angles  to  the  stone, 
stretched  two  wires.  One  wire  had  short  wires 
twisted  around  it  and  these  short  wires  were 
sharp  on  the  ends.  Dan  called  them  barbs. 
My  Uncle  was  spacing  these  barbs  about  four 
inches  apart,  striking  them  with  a  hammer 
against  an  iron  block.  Every  so  often,  he 
would  holler  to  Dan  to  turn  the  grindstone. 
This  would  twist  the  two  long  wires,  locking 
the  barbs  between  them. 

"My  father  said:  'Dan,  what  are  you 
making?' 

'"A  fence,'  Dan  replied.  'The  Mister  is 
going  to  put  this  barbed  wire  around  the 
cow  yard  and  see  if  he  can't  make  old  Brindle 
stay  where  she  belongs.'  Brindle  was  a  notor- 
ious fence  breaker. 

"We  went  on  to  town  and  in  a  few  days 
we  were  going  by  again  and  there  was  the 
wire  stretched  up  on  the  cow  yard  fence  and 
Brindle  stood  looking  at  it. 

"My  father  said:  'Dan,  did  it  work?  What 
about  Brindle?' 

'"Oh  my!'  he  yelled.  'She's  plum  beat.' 

"As  we  drove  on,  I  said:  'Father,  can't  we 
get  some  of  that  wire  fence?'  Father  said  he 
must  look  into  it. 

"Then  later,  I  heard  Mr.  Ellwood  had 
bought  half  of  Uncle  Joe's  barbed  wire 
patent.  (In  July  1874,  Joseph  F.  Glidden 
sold  half  of  his  patent  to  Isaac  L.  Ellwood 
for  $265.00.  The  two  men  formed  a  partner- 


The  Honorable  Joseph  F.  Glidden 

ship  under  the  name  of  Barb  Fence  Company 
for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  barbed  wire 
fencing.  At  first  they  made  the  barbed  wire 
on  the  Glidden  farm,  fastening  one  end  of 
the  two  long  wires  to  the  Cottonwood  tree 
which  can  be  seen  today  in  front  of  the  barn. 
The  other  ends  of  the  long  wires  were  fastened 
to  the  grindstone  some  distance  away.  The 
barbs  were  made  at  night  in  the  kitchen  with 
the  use  of  a  coffee  grinder  which  was  fastened 
to  the  wall  and  which  Phineas  Vaughn,  the 
blacksmith,  had  made  over  for  this  purpose. 
In  1875,  the  two  partners  decided  to  build 
a  factory  on  Second  Street  alongside  the 
Northwestern  Railroad  tracks.) 

"About  this  time,  a  family  named  Sanborn 
came  to  live  at  Uncle  Joe's.  They  had  a  boy 
a  year  younger  than  I;  we  used  to  play  to- 
gether and  ride  my  uncle's  horses.  Sanborn 
sold  pumps,  but  when  the  manufacture  of 
the  wire  was  going  well,  he  and  his  family 
moved  to  Houston,  Texas,  and  with  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Warner,  the  two  of  them  took 
the  agency  for  barbed  wire  fence  in  the  state 
of  Texas.  (The  open  range  conditions  in 
Texas  were  near  chaos  at  that  time.  The 
legislative  fight  as  to  whether  the  stockman 
should  fence  in,  or  the  farmer,  had  been 
going   on   for   years.    But    the    invention    of 
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barbed  wire,  which  meant  cheap  fencing, 
brought  order  out  of  that  chaos.  Now  both 
the  cattlemen  and  the  farmers  could  afford 
to  fence  in.  The  first  challenge  to  the  two 
agents,  Sanborn  and  Warner,  was  to  prove 
that  barbed  wire  would  hold  the  Texas  long- 
horns,  but  once  they  did,  the  orders  began 
to  roll  in.)  John  adds:  "Some  years  later, 
my  Uncle  and  Sanborn  bought  a  large  tract 
of  land  near  Amarillo  and  put  90  miles  of 
fence  around  their  land. 

"I  was  eight  years  old  when  my  Uncle 
sold  his  half  interest  in  his  patent  and  in  the 
Barb  Fence  Company  to  Washburn  &  Moen, 
a  wire  factory  in  the  East,  for  $60,000  and 
a  royalty  of  5  cents  a  pound  which  was  to 
be  paid  him  on  half  of  all  the  barbed  wire 
sold.  Then  I  heard  Uncle  Joe  was  going  to 
build  a  business  block  and  hotel  in  DeKalb. 
(The  hotel  called  the  Glidden  House,  lo- 
cated at  the  northeast  corner  of  Second  and 
Main  (Lincoln  Highway),  burned  down  in 
1962). 


"About  then,  my  father  was  chopping 
wood  and  a  stick  flew  up  and  cut  a  gash 
above  his  eye.  An  infection  set  in  and  he  did 
not  live  more  than  a  week.  That  winter,  I 
stayed  out  of  school.  Every  morning,  I  took 
a  team  and  drove  my  older  sisters,  Lizzie, 
Cora,  Annie,  and  Bertha  to  school  with  a 
sleigh.  (Lizzie  married  Dr.  Hinman  of  Dun- 
dee and  three  of  their  children  are  living 
today — Gail,  Bruce,  and  Walker  Hinman. 
Cora  married  Albert  Switzer,  a  teacher  in 
the  Normal  School.  Glidden  Switzer  lives  in 
California.  Bertha  married  Samuel  Bradt. 
(See  Bradt  history.) 

"The  next  summer,  we  moved  to  DeKalb 
and  my  mother  (Mary  Glidden)  started  a 
dressmaking  shop  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Main  to  support  the  family.  We 
took  two  cows  with  us  and  I  milked  them." 

(Conclusion  of  John's  memoirs.) 

*      *      * 

That  same  year,  Elva,  the  only  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  his  wife,  Lucinda,  was  married 


House  built  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Glidden  on  West  Lincoln  Highway 
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to  W.  C.  Bush  of  Chicago.  The  wedding  took 
place  in  the  big  west  room  of  the  Glidden 
Homestead  (the  room  at  the  left  in  the  pic- 
ture) and  the  DeKalb  Band  furnished  the 
music.  Sometime  after  that,  Joseph  and 
Lucinda  moved  into  the  hotel.  He  was  a 
good  proprietor  and  the  Glidden  House  was 
known  as  one  of  the  finest  hotels  west  of 
Chicago.  Mike  Hopkins,  who  had  just  come 
from  Ireland,  was  hired  by  Glidden  to  run 
a  horse-driven  bus  between  the  hotel  and 
the  depot  as  an  accommodation  for  the 
guests.  The  hotel  became  the  meeting  place 
for  DeKalb  organizations  and  many  im- 
portant social  functions  were  held  in  the 
large  dining  room,  including  Joseph's  91st 
birthday  party. 

Glidden  was  mayor  of  DeKalb  in  1881. 
He  was  owner  of  the  DeKalb  Rolling  Mills, 
President  of  the  DeKalb  National  Bank, 
Director  of  the  Northwestern  Railroad  from 
1867  for  many  years.  At  an  earlier  date,  he 
was  sheriff  of  the  county  and  also  county 
supervisor.  His  wire  royalties  continued  until 
1891. 

Mrs.  John  Glidden,  now  in  her  nineties, 
has  also  written  an  account  of  Joseph  F. 
Glidden  and  the  barbed  wire  invention, 
which  is  quoted  herewith: 

Memoirs  of  Mabel  C.  Glidden,  wife  of  John 
"When  Mr.  Glidden  was  working  on  his 
invention  of  barbed  wire,  he  was  not  inspired 
with  the  idea  of  making  money  nor  of  piling 
up  a  fortune  for  himself.  He  was  thinking  of 
the  great  need  for  a  cheap  fence.  As  a  young 
man,  riding  the  pony  express  from  DeKalb 
to  Dixon,  he  had  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
tragedies  of  complete  destruction  of  crops  by 
roving  herds  of  cattle  and  other  stock. 

"The  mailman  was  always  welcome  for  the 
isolated  settlers  were  glad  to  hear  of  the  out- 
side world,  and  he  was  a  sympathetic  listener 
to  their  troubles.  'What  are  we  going  to  feed 
our  stock  through  the  winter?'  they  asked 
him.  'How  are  we  going  to  eat  without  corn?' 
Corn  bread,  johnny  cake,  and  corn  meal 
mush  were  their  chief  foods  with  salt  pork 
and  corn  beef — if  they  did  not  have  to  sell 
all  their  animals  to  meet  the  payment  coming 
due  on  their  land  of  $1.25  an  acre.  As  Mr. 
Glidden  listened,  something  within  told  him 
there  must  be  a  cheap  fence.  (Board  or  rail 


fences  were  too  expensive  for  this  was  prairie 
country,  covered  in  its  virgin  state  with  lush 
waving  grass  which  stood  as  high  as  a  horse's 
belly,  and  the  only  woods  were  the  small 
groves  of  oak,  walnut,  and  hickory  along  the 
rivers.  Of  course,  there  were  the  pineries  of 
Wisconsin  but  they  were  too  far  away. 
Around  DeKalb,  the  settlers  had  to  go  to 
Kingston  to  get  boards  for  fences.  Then  they 
had  to  haul  the  lumber  home  over  soft 
mud  roads.) 

"Mr.  Glidden  planted  an  osage  orange 
hedge  along  the  north  line  of  his  property 
as  did  many  farmers  around.  Mr.  Haish  sold 
the  seed  for  $5.00  a  pound.  The  osage  orange 
had  sharp  thorns  and  the  cattle  didn't  break 
through  this,  but  it  took  years  to  grow  a 
hedge  that  would  act  as  a  fence. 

"When  the  railroad  came  through  DeKalb 
in  1853,  Mr.  Glidden  gave  them  the  right 
of  way  through  his  property  for  he  knew  the 
railroad  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  town- 
ship of  DeKalb.  Forseeing  this,  he  enter- 
tained the  crew  for  breakfast  that  memorable 
morning  when  the  first  train  came  through. 
The  railroad  tracks  were  just  where  they  are 
now,  about  a  block  south  of  Lincoln  High- 
way; the  breakfast  was  held  in  the  Glidden 
log  house  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road  in  front  of  the  present  barn. 

"The  coming  of  the  railroad  brought  pros- 
perity and  more  settlers  to  the  township  of 
DeKalb  but  it  also  increased  the  fencing 
problem.  The  cow-catcher  on  the  early  en- 
gines was  designed  to  shove  the  cattle  out 
of  the  way  without  undue  harm,  but  even 
then  the  cattle  often  stopped  the  train.  And 
more  people  in  the  county  meant  more  law- 
suits between  neighbors  with  the  problem  of 
stock  breaking  through  the  round,  smooth 
wire  fencing  which  was  being  tried  at  that 
time. 

(In  September  1873,  Glidden,  Ellwood, 
and  Haish,  later  known  as  the  big  three  con- 
cerned with  the  invention  and  manufacture 
of  barbed  wire,  were  at  the  County  Fair 
which  was  held  on  Glidden's  farm  about 
where  the  original  building  of  the  University 
now  is.  Exhibited  there  was  a  patent  by 
Mr.  Rose  from  Waterman.  On  a  smooth 
piece  of  wire  was  fastened  a  16  inch  strip  of 
wood   with   sharp    points   or    barbs   sticking 
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House  built  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Glidden  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Burt  Oderkirk  located  on  Annie  Glidden  Road 


through  to  each  side.  In  observing  the  patent, 
Glidden  said:  "The  barbs  should  be  on  the 
wire."  He  went  to  work  on  his  idea.  In 
October  of  that  same  year,  he  applied  for  a 
patent.  Haish  applied  for  a  patent  two 
months  later,  in  December).  Mabel  Glidden 
adds: 

"When  Mr.  Glidden  was  working  on  his 
invention,  some  of  the  neighbors,  seeing  him 
experimenting  in  front  of  the  barn,  said:  'It's 
too  bad  a  man  as  smart  as  Joe  Glidden  wastes 
his  time  on  that  fool  contraption.' 

"After  Mr.  Ellwood  bought  half  of  Mr. 
Glidden's  patent,  then  the  problem  was  to 
raise  enough  money  to  build  a  factory.  Mr. 
Ellwood  appealed  to  the  rich  men  of  Syca- 
more, but  they  wouldn't  put  a  cent  into  the 
venture.  The  people  of  DeKalb  put  in  their 
small  savings.  My  father,  Orlando  Carter, 
put  in  $200.  Later,  he  had  to  take  it  out  as 
times  got  hard.  He  said  to  Mr.  Ellwood: 
'Ike,  you  are  a  young  man,  but  I've  got  a 
family  to  support.'  The  small  savings  were 
not  enough  to  build  a  factory.  Mr.  Ellwood 
said  to  Mr.  Glidden:  'You  have  your  farm 
and  I  have  my  hardware  store.  We  will  bor- 
row all  we  can.'  Today,  part  of  that  original 
factory  is  still  standing  between  Second  and 


Third  streets  along  the  Northwestern  tracks 
in  DeKalb. 

"Theodore  Roosevelt  says  in  his  book, 
Winning  the  West,  that  barbed  wire  was  one 
of  the  great  factors  in  developing  the  west. 
The  ranchers  did  not  like  having  their  free 
grazing  ground  fenced  in.  Mr.  Glidden's 
effigy  was  burned  there  many  times. 

"When  the  location  of  the  Northern  Illi- 
nois State  Normal  School  was  being  debated 
in  the  1890's,  Mr.  Glidden  offered  to  give 
70  acres  of  his  beloved  farm,  which  included 
the  woods  along  the  Kishwaukee,  as  a  site 
for  the  school.  Ellwood  promised  to  build  a 
home  for  the  president  and  to  develop  part 
of  his  land  for  housing  students  and  faculty. 
This  is  now  known  as  the  Ellwood  Addition. 
Mr.  Haish  said  he  would  give  $10,000  for  the 
school  library.  Rockford  and  Elgin  were  also 
vying  for  the  location  of  the  school  but  the 
State   Committee  favored  DeKalb. 

"Just  one  more  incident  which  someone 
related  to  my  mother,  Huldah  Carter.  Mr. 
Glidden  always  liked  to  take  a  nap  after  the 
noon  meal  and  one  day  he'd  been  lying  on  the 
living  room  couch  a  little  longer  than  usual. 
'Joseph!'  his  wife,  Lucinda,  said  to  him.  'Isn't 
there  something  you  could  be  doing?' 
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'Not  that  I  can  see  at  the  moment'  he 
answered. 

"This  story  impressed  me  as  showing  Mr. 
Glidden's  inventive  frame  of  mind,  but  he 
was  more  than  a  dreamer.  He  worked  at 
his  ideas.  I  remember  Mrs.  Joseph  Glidden 
(Lucinda)  as  a  wonderful  horsewoman.  She 
used  to  drive  a  team  of  high-stepping, 
spirited  horses." 

(Conclusion  of  Mrs.  John  Glidden's  memoirs) 

*      *      * 

For  over  fifty  years,  Mrs.  John  Glidden 
has  lived  in  the  old  homestead.  This  house 
was  built  for  Joseph  by  Mr.  Haish  who  was 
a  carpenter  in  his  younger  days.  It  has  solid 
brick  walls  12  inches  thick  and  the  bricks 
were  made  from  the  clay  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kishwaukee.  When  John  and  Mabel 
moved  into  this  house  with  their  family, 
there  was  a  look-out  on  the  roof  which  was 
used  in  the  early  days  to  locate  straying 
farm  animals  and  for  sighting  people  and 
events  going  on  in  the  distance.  But  the 
'Obscuratory'  as  some  neighbor  called  it, 
was  removed  when  John  and  Mabel  re- 
modelled. 

When  they  moved  here,  Annie,  sister  of 
John,  took  over  his  place  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  what  is  now  Lincoln  Highway  and 
the  Annie  Glidden  Road,  now  owned  by 
Mrs.  Burt  Oderkirk.  The  buildings  front  on 
Annie  Glidden  Road  about  one  block  north 
of  Lincoln  Highway.  She  lived  here  with  her 
nephew,  Glidden  Switzer,  whom  she  reared 
from  a  baby  after  his  mother,  Cora,  died. 
Here,  Annie  grew  fancy  asparagus  and  rasp- 
berries, also  alfalfa,  and  corn.  One  year  her 
corn  yield  was  so  large  that  she  received  an 
award  from  the  State.  Previous  to  her  farm 
experience,  she  studied  agriculture  at  Cornell 
University  in  New  York.  Annie's  woods, 
which  is  now  a  city  park,  is  a  small  grove  of 
trees  east  of  the  Kishwaukee,  adjacent  to  the 
Ellwood  Addition.  It  was  at  one  time  part 
of  Joseph's  farm  and  he  called  it  Annie's 
Woods  because  it  was  a  spot  she  loved. 
Before  Annie  became  a  farmer,  she  lived  at 
the  Glidden  House  and  acted  as  Jcseph's 
hostess  following  Lucinda's  death. 

John  and  Mabel  whose  memoirs  are  in- 
cluded in  this  article  had  five  children, 
Nansen,   Doris,    Carter,  Jerrold,   and  Jessie. 


The  three  oldest,  Nansen,  Doris,  and  Carter 
can  remember  their  Uncle  Joseph  when  he 
was  in  his  nineties.  Their  father,  John,  used 
to  take  them  with  him  when  he  took  Uncle 
Joe  out  riding  to  look  over  his  farms.  At 
present,  Nansen  and  his  wife,  Evelyn,  live 
west  of  the  J.  F.  Glidden  homestead  in  a 
house  which  they  built  and  where  they  reared 
their  family,  Mary  Ann  and  Nancy.  Nansen 
has  a  cottage  cheese  plant.  Doris  and  her 
husband,  Lowell  Q.  Needier,  live  in  Evanston 
where  their  children  grew  up.  Carter  and  his 
wife,  Irma,  with  their  children  Sarah  and 
Richard  live  in  part  of  the  old  homestead. 
Carter  and  Jessie  have  a  florist  business  and 
Jessie  lives  in  the  other  part  of  the  old  home- 
stead with  their  mother.  She  helped  organize 
the  Family  Service  Agency  in  DeKalb  and 
served  as  its  first  president.  Jerrold  is  a 
musician  and  lives  in  Evanston  with  his  wife 
Kaye  and  son,  John.  *Other  descendants  of 
this  family  are  listed   in   the  footnote. 

In  summing  up  the  life  of  Joseph  F.  Glid- 
den, it  is  obvious  that  he  was  one  of  the 
benefactors  of  DeKalb.  He  loved  this  city 
and  was  affectionately  known  as  "Uncle 
Joe"  to  many  of  the  townspeople  and  the 
farmers.  He  came  here  as  a  young  man  of 
29  and  here  he  lived  for  64  years.  In  his 
will,  he  left  $20,000  for  a  hospital.  He 
started  the  DeKalb  Chronicle  and  financed 
it  as  long  as  he  lived.  Appropriately,  a  grade 
school  is  named  for  him,  for  as  a  young  man 
he  was  a  teacher  in  New  York  and  was  al- 
ways interested  in  education.  It  seems  ap- 
propriate, also,  that  the  Normal  School  he 
helped  to  found  is  today  a  university  of 
10,000  students,  spreading  out  over  his  farm 
and  further  west  onto  the  farm  of  his  brother 
Josiah  Willard,  father  of  John,  whose  mem- 
oirs are  included  in  this  writing. 

Willard  was  a  poet  and  an  artist.  He  and 
his  wife,  Mary,  organized  a  literary  society 
which  met  in  the  school  house  and  which 
was  probably  the  first  P.T.A.  in  DeKalb.  As 
long  as  Willard  lived,  he  hitched  up  a  team 


^Grandchildren  of  Nansen  and  Evelyn  Glidden  are:  (A)  chil- 
dren of  Mary  Ann  and  Lloyd  Thompson — Christine  and 
Katherine;  (B)  children  of  Nancy  and  David  Vallejo — Phillip 
and  Elizabeth  Ann. 

Grandchildren  of  Doris  and  Lowell  Needier  are:  (A)  chil- 
dren of  William  and  Dolores  Needier — Jackie,  Lowell,  and 
Dave;  (B)  children  of  Mary  Ellen  and  Robert  Dunlop — 
Sandra,  Debra,  and  Andrew;  (C)  children  of  Carol  and  Andrew 
Dietrich — David,  Randolph,  Gregory,  and  Lorrie;  (D)  child 
of  Mabel  Needier  Durian — Bonnie  Ann. 
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of  horses  and  took  his  children  to  and  from 
school  every  day.  Mary  was  a  dressmaker. 
She  had  the  first  sewing  machine  in  DeKalb. 
Many  a  time,  Willard  would  load  her  sewing 
machine  into  the  wagon  and  drive  her  to 
some  home  where  she  would  be  engaged  to 
sew  for  a  week  or  longer.  While  she  was 
away,  Abbigail,  sister  of  Willard,  took  care 
of  the  house  and  fed  the  family.  Their  home 
was  noted  for  its  hospitality.  Even  the  peddler 
knew  that  he  could  find  a  spot  in  the  barn 
to  sleep  and  have  breakfast  with  the  family 
in  the  morning.  For  this,  he  would  leave 
Mary  a  new  pan.  After  Willard  died,  Joseph 
helped  to  educate  the  family  further,  sending 
Lizzie  to  Rockford  College,  Cora,  Annie,  and 
Bertha  to  the  Normal  School  at  Bloomington. 
John  attended  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

In  the  younger  generation  today,  those 
who  will  carry  the  Glidden  name  forward 
are  Richard,  son  of  Carter  and  Irma,  also 
John,  son  of  Jerrold  and  Kaye.  And  while 
these  two  young  men  look  back  into  their 
ancestry  with  pride,  they  also  look  ahead 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  future  of  DeKalb 
with  its  expanding  university  and  its  growing 
industry,  a  city  of  which  they  are  justly  proud. 

Another  branch  of  the  Glidden  family 
came  from  Orleans  County,  New  York.  James 
B.  and  Juliet  Beard  Glidden  were  the  parents 
of  Chase  E.  Glidden,  Frances  Glidden  Gow- 
ery,  and  Varnum  A.  Glidden.  "Grandma 
Glidden  outlived  her  husband  and  spent 
some  years  in  her  daughter's  home  where 
she  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Chase  E.  Glidden  first  had  farming  in- 
terests and  later  he  spent  some  years  in  the 
Klondike  where  he  was  associated  with  E. 
F.  Shellaberger  (after  Mr.  Glidden's  wife 
died).  He  had  extensive  interests  in  Canada 
wheat  land.  His  latter  years  he  spent  much 
time  in  DeKalb.  Children  of  his  first  marriage 
were  Winifred,  Josephine,  Nan  and  Chase  E. 
Winifred  and  Chase  are  no  longer  living. 
Josephine  lives  in  Minnesota  and  Nan  is 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hiland  of  DeKalb.  Nan  Glidden 
Hiland  (Mrs.  Arthur)  attended  Rockford 
College  and  was  graduated  from  Northern. 
She  is  the  mother  of  four  sons  and  one 
daughter  and  has  a  number  of  grandchildren 
in  or  near  DeKalb. 


Keith  Glidden  who  lives  in  DeKalb  is  a 
son  of  Chase  Sr.  by  his  second  marriage. 

Varnum  Glidden  (V.  A.)  farmed  when  he 
first  came  to  DeKalb  County.  He  had  a 
quality  grocery  store  for  some  years  and  he 
served  as  supervisor  and  mayor  of  DeKalb. 
In  his  family  were  Alpha,  Nora,  Bess,  Mary, 
Joseph,  James,   Clinton,   and  Vergene. 

Mrs.  George  Gowery  was  the  mother  of 
Mrs.  Orville  Dollmeyer,  Mrs.  Emmett  Bain, 
and  Mrs.  Earl  Shoop. 

THE  FAMILY  OF  ORLANDO  CARTER* 

Orlando  Carter  was  born  in  Chenango 
County,  New  York  in  1830  and  died  in 
DeKalb  in  1895.  His  family  came  from  Kirks- 
ville,  Ohio,  which  was  then  the  headquarters 
of  the  Mormon  Church.  My  grandfather, 
Jared  Carter,  put  all  his  savings  into  the 
Mormon  bank  which  failed  in  the  panic  of 
1837.  As  a  result,  my  father,  Orlando,  had 
to  leave  school  to  go  to  work  to  help  support 
the  family.  After  the  Mormons  moved  west  to 
Nauvoo,  Illinois,  when  my  father  was  about 
16  or  18  years  old,  he  went  to  Nauvoo  to 
work  for  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  the 
Mormon  Church.  There  was  always  much 
discussion  in  our  family  as  to  whether  Joseph 
Smith  believed  in  polygamy.  My  father 
thought  that  he  did  as  he  had  seen  Mrs. 
Smith  crying  many  times. 

In  1847,  as  my  father  grew  to  manhood, 
he  took  up  320  acres  of  land  at  $1.25  an 
acre  in  DeKalb.  A  few  years  later  he  married 
Huldah  White  from  Kaneville  and  they 
settled  down  on  the  farm  to  rear  their  family 
of  seven  children:  William,  Charles,  Jessie, 
Ernest,  Eva,  Mabel,  and  Cleo.  To  help  out 
in  the  payments  for  the  land,  my  father 
worked  winters  in  the  "pineries"  of  Wiscon- 
sin, doing  various  things  in  the  lumber 
camps  from  cooking  to  piloting  boats  through 
the  Dells  in  the  Wisconsin  River.  He  pros- 
pered and  the  family  grew.  He  bought  more 
land  in  Afton. 

My  mother  was  a  very  hard  worker.  My 
most  vivid  picture  of  our  farm  life  was  the 
cheese  room,  a  room  with  shelves  on  three 
walls,   filled   with   the   large,   round   cheese. 


*As  told  by  Mable  Carter  Glidden  to  her  daughter,  Doris 
Glidden  Needier. 
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Every  day,  my  mother  had  to  grease  each 
cheese  and  turn  it  over.  Whenever  the  family 
got  hard  up,  my  father  would  sell  a  cheese 
for  $5.00. 

South  of  our  farm  lived  my  uncle,  Clark 
Carter.  He  settled  in  DeKalb  in  1841,  and 
his  children  were  Frank,  Emma  C.  Jackson, 
and  Lilly  C.  Ford.  He  was  road  commissioner 
in  DeKalb  County  in  1876,  and  later  had 
an  Agricultural   Implement  Store  in  town. 

When  I  was  in  the  third  grade  in  school, 
we  moved  to  town.  Father  traded  the  farm 
in  Afton  for  the  livery  stable  and  property 
on  North  Third  and  Locust  Streets.  There 
was  a  drug  store  at  the  corner  of  Third  and 
Main.  Father  owned  the  rest  of  the  property 
in  the  block  on  the  east  side  of  Third  Street 
up  to  Locust.  It  was  at  the  corner  of  Third 
and  Locust  where  he  and  Mother  built  the 
family  home.  The  livery  stable  was  a  paying 
investment  as  there  was  no  transportation 
except  by  horse  and  buggy  to  many  areas. 
One  could  go  by  train  east  and  west  but 
not  north  and  south.  My  father  spent  much 
time  driving  traveling  men. 

Mother  became  an  ardent  W.C.T.U. 
worker,  and  when  Francis  Willard  spoke  in 
DeKalb,  she  was  entertained  very  beautifully 
at  our  home — as  were  many  other  prominent 
people  who  came  to  our  town. 

But  now,  the  important  thing  was  the 
education  of  the  children.  My  oldest  brother, 
William  Carter,  attended  a  business  college. 
He  became  the  postmaster  in  DeKalb  which 
position  he  held  for  many  years.  After  that, 
he  and  Charles  Smith  (husband  of  my  sister 
Eva)  owned  and  operated  a  hardware  store 
on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street  between 
Second  and  Third.  They  purchased  this  store 
from  E.  O.  Wood.  My  brother,  William, 
married  Lyle  Jackson  whose  father  owned  a 
farm  on  south  Fourth  Street  and  this  is  now 
city  property.  Their  children  were  Allen  and 
Jessie.  Allen  went  west  in  government  work. 
Jessie  taught  music  in  the  demonstration 
school  at  Chicago  University  for  many  years. 
She  still  lives  in  Chicago  and  often  visits 
DeKalb. 

My  brother,  Charles  Carter,  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Rush  Medical  College.  He  practiced 
in  DeKalb  in  the  early  days  when  the  only 
means   of  transportation   was   a   horse   and 


buggy  over  mud  roads.  Many  people  thought 
he  was  the  best  diagnostician  in  DeKalb.  He 
married  Lida  Thompson  of  DeKalb  and 
their  children  were  Nora  and  Charlie. 

My  sisters  all  taught  in  the  country  schools 
at  some  time.  Jessie  studied  elocution  with 
the  best  teachers  in  Chicago.  She  was  an 
entertainer  in  many  shows,  both  in  DeKalb 
and  other  towns.  In  the  Hancock  campaign, 
she  worked  for  the  democrat  party.  Her 
favorite  piece  was  "Hancock  at  Gettysburg." 
It  was  always  received  with  great  pleasure. 
When  the  democrats  lost  the  election,  she 
received  quantities  of  letters  rubbing  in  their 
defeat  with  all  kinds  of  cartoons  of  the  dead 
democratic  party.  Jessie  married  James  Leish- 
man,  a  dentist,  and  they  had  one  child, 
Walter  Leishman.  His  son,  Walter  Leishman, 
Jr.,  is  today  owner  of  business  property  on 
Lincoln  Highway  in  DeKalb. 

Eva  had  a  mathematical  mind.  She  was 
bookkeeper  for  Gurler  Brothers  and  later  for 
the  Barb  City  Grocery.  She  married  Charles 
Smith  whose  mother  lived  in  a  large  home 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Locust  and  First 
Streets.  Eva  and  Charles'  daughter,  Cath- 
erine Smith,  is  a  retired  teacher  and  lives 
at  Akron,  Ohio. 

Cleo  was  born  with  a  beautiful  high  so- 
prano voice.  She  studied  in  Chicago.  Here 
in  DeKalb,  she  was  in  demand  for  enter- 
tainments of  all  kinds.  We  had  no  TV  nor 
radio  so  had  to  depend  on  local  talent.  At 
almost  every  funeral,  her  beautiful  voice 
could  be  heard  singing:  "The  End  of  a  Per- 
fect Day."  It  comforted  the  friends  and 
family,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  one  passing 
to  the  higher  plane,  heard  it  also,  and  was 
cheered  to  know  that  someone  appreciated 
his  efforts  in  living  the  best  life  he  could. 
Cleo  drilled  the  Catholic  Church  choir  here. 
She  also  had  a  choir  in  Rochelle.  Her 
daughter,  Marion,  who  is  a  teacher,  lives 
with  Cleo  in  Seattle,  Washington. 

My  brother,  Ernest  Carter,  attended  a 
business  college.  He  later  became  the  senior 
partner  of  Carter  and  Mosher,  a  lumber  and 
coal  business  on  South  Second  Street.  He 
married  May  Hicks  of  Sycamore. 

I  went  to  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago  for 
three  years.  But  at  that  time,  the  Art  In- 
stitute   did    not    graduate    students.    People 
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laughed  and  said:  "The  idea  of  graduating 
in  art."  Before  that  I  attended  Waterman 
Hall  which  was  a  girls'  school  in  Sycamore. 
Most  of  their  students  were  from  Chicago. 
In  1893,  I  worked  with  Mr.  Schreiber  on 
the  Children's  Building  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition.  I  worked  with  him  through  the 
winter  until  the  Fair  opened  in  summer. 
Then  our  family  rented  an  apartment  be- 
tween 58th  and  59th  Streets  and  we  sublet 
the  two  front  rooms  to  people  from  Syria. 
With  this  apartment,  we  all  had  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  see  the  World's  Fair.  Later, 
I  married  John  Glidden  and  our  children 
are  mentioned  under  the  section  on  "Joseph 
F.  Glidden." 

I  am  now  in  my  nineties.  DeKalb  has  been 
good  to  me.  I  have  lived  here  all  my  life  and 
I  have  enjoyed  seeing  this  city  grow  up." 


JACOB  HAISH 

"That  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life,  his  little 
nameless  unremembered  acts." 

Among  DeKalb's  early  benefactors  was  the 
inventive  genius  and  manufacturer,  Jacob 
Haish.  Born  in  Brandische,  near  Carlsriche, 
Germany,  in  1827,  he  was  nine  years  old 
when  his  parents  brought  him  to  this  country. 
His  education  was  acquired  in  the  old  time 
log  school  houses  of  Crawford  County,  Ohio. 
His  father  was  a  carpenter  by  trade  and 
"under  his  direction  the  son  mastered  the 
business,  becoming  an  excellent  workman, 
for  he  possessed  natural  mechanical  ingenuity 
and  displayed  ready  aptitude  in  the  use  of 
tools"  relates  Gross.  Coming  west  when  19, 
he  first  made  his  home  in  Naperville,  DuPage 
County.  There  he  worked  one  year  at  farm 
labor  and  then  became  a  hostler  in  a  Tavern 
in  Oak  Plain  (May wood).  In  1847  he  re- 
turned to  DuPage  County  and  married 
Sophia  Brown,  the  daughter  of  his  former 
employer. 

After  their  marriage,  Mr.  Haish  worked 
on  her  father's  farm;  then  he  bought  one  in 
Pierce  Township  where  they  farmed.  In  1853 
they  moved  to  DeKalb  (then  Buena  Vista); 
unable  to  find  a  home,  Mr.  Haish  built  a 
little  car  shanty  where  they  lived  in  this — 
then — very  small  town. 


Jacob  Haish 

When  he  had  accumulated  about  $100, 
Mr.  Haish  bought  a  carload  of  lumber  in 
Chicago.  This  he  had  shipped  to  DeKalb, 
and  for  15  years  was  in  the  lumber  and 
building  business.  His  trade  steadily  increased 
and  his  knowledge  of  carpentering  enabled 
him  to  estimate  wisely  so  that  he  prospered. 

Farmers  complained  to  Mr.  Haish  about 
the. fragility  of  wooden  fences  against  the  on- 
slaught of  farm  animals  which  could  break 
into  fields  and  destroy  the  crops.  Mr.  Haish 
first  tried  to  use  osage  orange  with  its  thorns 
for  fencing  but  that  proved  impracticable. 
The  osage  thorns  which  would  prick  the 
stock  gave  him  an  idea  which  crystallized 
in  the  principle  of  barbed  wire  fencing.  He 
received  his  first  patent  in  1874.  He  tried 
one  wire,  then  two,  then  rather  abandoned 
the  idea  as  impractical.  One  day  a  farmer, 
F.  W.  Pierce,  came  into  the  shop,  saw  the 
wire  and  purchased  it  for  fifty-cents.  He  used 
it  to  stop  a  gap  in  a  willow  fence.  It  was  some 
time  before  the  incident  came  to  light  again. 

Mr.  Haish  experimented  further  and  came 
up  with  a  plain  wire  with  barbs  pointing  all 
one  way.  Then  he  found  a  solution  when  he 
used  twisted  wire  which  turned  the  barbs 
in   all   directions;    it   worked.    Improvement 
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came  when  the  "S"  wire  was  made.  Mr. 
Haish  built  his  first  factory  in  1874  and  en- 
larged it  from  time  to  time.  At  first  the 
barbed  wire  was  made  by  hand;  in  1877  he 
began  the  use  of  automatic  machinery  to 
manufacture  the  wire. 

Until  1876  Mr.  Haish,  Mr.  Glidden  and 
Mr.  Ellwood,  each  reaped  the  reward  of  this 
enterprise  until  the  Washburn  Moen  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, came  into  the  picture.  The  story 
of  the  litigation  which  ensued  is  long  and 
involved  and  has  been  recorded  in  pamphlets 
and  books.  The  early  barbed  wire  which  Mr. 
Pierce  had  once  bought  served  Mr.  Haish 
in  good  stead  as  proof  that  it  had,  some  years 
before,  demonstrated  its  commercial  value. 

This  industry  prospered  and  in  1884,  Mr. 
Haish  founded  the  Barb  City  Bank  of  which 
he  was  president.  He  broadened  his  manu- 
facturing interests  to  include  manure  spread- 
ers, farmers'  gas  engines,  cream  separators, 
staples,  nails,  disc  harrows,  barrel  carts,  box 


sleds,  and  more.  He  acquired  extensive  land 
holdings  in  Chicago  and  states  outside  Illi- 
nois. He  built  many  houses  and  apartments 
in  DeKalb  and  owned  a  number  of  fine  farms 
in  DeKalb  Township. 

Mr.  Haish  used  his  wealth  wisely  and  did 
much  charitable  work  which  he  and  his  wife 
planned  together.  Among  his  great  philan- 
thropic achievements  were  his  gifts  of  money 
to  the  "Normal  School"  for  its  original 
library,  the  beautiful  DeKalb  Public  Library 
and  money  for  the  hospital  mentioned  in  the 
medical  section.  He  once  built  an  "opera 
house"  on  the  site  where  Dr.  Clifford  Smith 
later  built,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Third 
Street  and  Lincoln  Highway. 

The  palatial  home,  here  pictured,  was  one 
of  his  own  planning  and  interior  design.  It 
stood  until  the  early  '60's  when  it  was  torn 
down  depriving  DeKalb  of  one  of  its  un- 
forgettable land  marks. 

In  addition  to  his  more  spectacular  gifts 
he  gave  generously  wherever  he  found  need. 


Tracing  the  DeKalb  County  Press 
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HE  DeKalb  County  story  would  be  in- 
complete without  mention  of  the  part  played 
by  newspapers  in  molding  the  character  of 
towns  and  shaping  the  ideals  of  people  in 
these  towns.  Small-town  papers  not  only  re- 
cord events  for  posterity  but  create  interest 
in  the  various  communities,  recognize  out- 
standing citizens,  promote  local  projects, 
stimulate  thinking,  entertain,  and  instruct. 

They  are  a  valuable  part  of  the  rapidly 
vanishing  era  of  personal  journalism,  the 
colorful  period  of  individualism  and  free 
expression  of  ideas  that  can  be  found  only 
in  local  newspapers  with  civic  minded  editors 
working  for  the  welfare  of  their  respective 
communities. 

In  this  chapter,  the  names,  available  dates 
and  newspapers  that  have  played  a  large  role 
in  developing  this  county  into  what  it  is  today 
will  be  listed,  giving  credit  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  responsible  for  their 
founding  and  continuance. 


DeKALB 

The  first  paper  in  town  was  the  "Western 
World  and  DeKalb  Review"  begun  in  1857 
by  Samuel  Adams.  In  1859  the  "DeKalb 
County  Sentinel"  appeared  and  lasted  until 
about  1861.  No  editors'  names  are  available. 
"The  DeKalb  Leader"  was  established  in 
1860  by  Eli  B.  Gilbert.  "The  DeKalb  Times" 
succeeded  the  "Leader"  in  the  early  sixties 
with  G.  D.  R.  Boyd  as  editor.  Next  came  the 
"DeKalb  County  News"  lasting  from  1867 
to  after  1882.  Aaron  K.  Stiles  was  editor  and 
J.  J.  Bassett  was  publisher  in  1869;  Lucien 
H.  Post  published  it  from  1870  until  1882 
or  later.  Then  the  "Barb  City  Telegraph" 
began  in  1877  and  lasted  until  nearly  1881. 

The  present  "DeKalb  Daily  Chronicle" 
was  established  in  1879  with  Clinton  Rosette 
as  editor  and  D.  W.  Tyrrell  as  publisher. 
Mr.  Rosette  soon  became  editor  and  then 
J.  F.  Glidden  became  publisher  late  in  1879. 


It  was  at  first  called  "DeKalb  County  Chron- 
icle" and  was  a  weekly;  in  1885  it  became 
the  "DeKalb  Chronicle"  and  was  issued 
semi-weekly;  in  the  1890's  it  became  a  daily 
and  again  the  name  changed — this  time  to 
"DeKalb  Evening  Chronicle."  In  1909  E.  J. 
Raymond  and  Frank  Greenaway  bought  the 
paper  from  Rosette,  who  had  purchased  the 
Glidden  Publishing  Company.  To  this  date 
the  paper  has  remained  with  these  two  fam- 
ilies. The  sons,  C.  Edward  and  Charles 
Raymond,  worked  into  the  paper  gradually 
as  did  Greenaway's  son,  Robert.  Charles 
Raymond  became  business  manager  some- 
time after  1937  and  his  brother  remained  in 
the  editorial  department.  Robert  Greenaway 
became  editor  about  1951  shortly  before  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1953.  The  senior  Ray- 
mond had  died  in  1943.  To  this  date,  the 
Raymond  brothers  and  Robert  Greenaway 
still  hold  these  same  positions  on  the  paper, 
which  is  the  only  surviving  daily  in  the 
County. 

Other  papers  have  come  and  gone  in 
DeKalb.  "The  DeKalb  Review"  was  begun 
in  1888  by  E.  A.  Grey.  Later  Herbert  Fay 
and  D.  W.  Tyrrell  assumed  control,  and  soon 
Mr.  Fay  became  the  sole  owner.  A  weekly, 
the  "Review"  bought  out  the  "Malta  Mail" 
in  1886  and  then  published  both  papers  from 
DeKalb  and  sent  the  one  to  Malta.  In  1889 
the  "DeKalb  Advertiser"  was  published  by 
Bailey  Rosette,  a  brother  of  the  Chronicle 
owner.  It  was  absorbed  by  the  Chronicle  in 
1914.  The  "DeKalb  Daily  Independent" 
was  started  in  1915  by  L.  G.  Tyrrell  and 
Robert  Newcomer.  This  paper  was  taken 
over  by  the  "Chronicle"  in  1935. 

The  college  paper  at  Northern  Illinois 
University  began  in  1899  as  a  monthly  maga- 
zine published  by  the  students.  "The  North- 
ern Illinois,"  as  it  was  first  named,  became 
a  bi-weekly  newspaper  in  1923  and  went  to 
weekly  publication  in  1926.  It  became  the 
"Northern  Star"  in  1954  and  was  published 
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twice  a  week  in  1962.  It  has  always  been 
tabloid  size  and  edited  by  students,  with  a 
faculty  advisor. 

GENOA 

In  1875  the  first  paper  in  town  was  begun 
by  S.  S.  Tucker.  It  is  not  known  when  the 
paper  ceased  publication.  Next  on  the  scene 
was  the  "Genoa  Siftings"  which  lasted  only 
from  1882  to  1883  and  was  published  by  Lee 
Tomblin.  Then  "The  Genoa  Index"  was 
begun  in  1884  by  D.  W.  Hartman  and  Co. 
and  continued  until  sometime  before  1891 
when  the  name  seems  to  have  been  changed 
to  "The  Genoa  Issue"  and  R.  E.  Roe  was 
the  publisher.  George  E.  Sisley  and  Co. 
bought  the  "Issue"  in  1891.  It  ceased  pub- 
lication sometime  before  1902.  "The  Genoa 
Journal"  started  in  1900  with  D.  S.  and  R.  H. 
Lord  as  owners  and  continued  until  1904, 
when  it  was  bought  and  consolidated  with 
"The  Genoa  Republican."  "The  Repub- 
lican" was  begun  in  1902  by  Walter  F. 
Dumser  and  Edward  G.  Dougherty.  Dumser 
became  sole  owner  in  1903  and  in  1904  sold 
to  J.  M.  Alden. 

Later  in  1904  Charles  D.  Schoonmaker 
bought  both  "The  Republican"  and  "The 
Journal"  and  combined  them  under  the 
name,  "The  Genoa  Republican-Journal." 
The  name  changed  back  to  "Genoa  Re- 
publican" in  1919.  Schoonmaker's  son,  C. 
Coleman  (who  is  still  with  the  paper  today) 
took  it  over  in  1923  as  a  partner  and  pub- 
lished the  paper  until  1936  when  his  father 
returned  to  the  paper.  In  1947,  C.  D.  Schoon- 
maker died  and  his  son  and  Geithman  have 
co-published  the  "Republican"  together  to 
this  day.  All  the  papers  in  Genoa's  history 
have  been  weeklies. 

HINCKLEY 

"The  Hinckley  Review"  was  started  in 
1878  by  M.  M.  Tomblin.  After  six  months, 
L.  E.  Tomblin  was  associated  with  him.  In 
1880,  H.  W.  Fay  entered  the  business.  He 
then  became  sole  owner  in  1882.  Later  a 
Mr.  Hubbard  joined  Fay  and  they  then  sold 
out  to  R.  D.  Chappell  in  1899.  Conflicting 
histories  say  that  Messrs.  Fay  and  Estabrooks 
owned  the  paper  before  Fay;   the  issue  re- 


mains in  dispute.  Theodore  Klein  bought  the 
weekly  about  1917  and  published  it  until  his 
death  when  a  Mr.  Sanstedt  ran  the  paper 
for  one  year  when  William  Fralick  purchased 
it.  Clinton  C.  Langdon  bought  the  "Re- 
view" in  1944  and  with  his  son,  Dean,  pub- 
lishes it  to  this  day.  There  is  also  a  makeover 
edition  named  the  "Waterman  Leader" 
which  is  sent  to  that  town  each  week. 

KIRKLAND 

The  "DeKalb  County  Journal"  was  begun 
sometime  before  1936  and  purchased  in  that 
year  by  Van  Sickle's  Associated  Publishers 
of  Durand.  Since  1938,  Mrs.  Lola  Slaymaker 
has  been  editor  of  the  weekly. 

MALTA 

The  "Mail"  was  established  in  1877  by 
D.  C.  Needham  and  sold  the  same  year  to 
G.  W.  Norris.  Then  Norris'  two  sons  entered 
the  firm.  The  paper's  subscription  list  was 
sold  about  1886  to  the  "DeKalb  Review." 

SANDWICH 

The  first  newspaper  there  was  the  "People's 
Press"  edited  by  W.  L.  Dempster  in  1857 
for  only  six  months.  Next  was  another  short- 
lived paper,  "Prairie  Home  and  Advertiser," 
in  1859,  edited  by  Mattison  and  Higbee. 
The  "News"  was  begun  around  1860  by 
James  M.  Higbee.  It  was  a  bi-monthly.  The 
"Gazette"  was  also  started  by  Higbee  in 
1865.  He  soon  associated  with  James  H. 
Sedgwick,  who  sold  his  share  in  1866  to 
James  H.  Furman.  The  latter  became  sole 
owner  in  1868  and  sold  the  paper  to  G.  H. 
Robertson  in  1874.  The  paper  was  discon- 
tinued in  1889.  The  "Free  Press"  began  in 
1873  and  still  exists  to  date.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  H.  F.  Bloodgood  and  sold  to  C.  B. 
Taylor  in  1883.  In  1907  it  was  edited  by 
Frank  B.  Lowman  who  sold  it  to  the  Home 
News  Agency  in  1927.  Next  it  was  bought 
by  I.  H.  Easter  whose  wife  assumed  control 
after  his  death  in  1936.  In  1955  she  sold  the 
weekly  to  James  W.  Terry  who  is  presently 
editor  and  publisher. 

The  "Argus"  was  begun  in  1878  by  M.  B. 
Castle  and  son,  John.  They  continued  to- 
gether until  the  father's  death  in  1900.  Then 
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the  son  became  sole  proprietor  and  later  sold 
the  paper  to  the  "Free  Press"  which  dis- 
continued it  after  World  War  I. 


SHABBONA 

The  "Express"  was  begun  in  1876  by  H.  F. 
Bloodgood  and  a  Mr.  Hunt.  The  same  year 
Hunt  sold  his  interest  to  W.  H.  Ray.  Blood- 
good  and  Ray  continued  together  until  1878 
when  Ray  became  sole  owner  for  38  years. 
A.  W.  Hubbard  and  Co.  bought  it  in  1914 
and  Grant  Mallory  purchased  the  paper  in 
1924.  C.  O.  Trytten  owned  it  from  1928 
to  1961  when  it  ceased  publication  The 
"Record"  which  began  in  1878  with  J.  M. 
Bean  as  founder,  was  suspended  after  nine 
months. 


SOMONAUK 

"Free  Press"  was  founded  in  1873  and  was 
issued  from  H.  F.  Bloodgood's  Sandwich 
newspaper  office.  It  ended  in  1875.  The 
"Reveille"  began  in  1875  with  C.  Abe  West 
as  editor  and  proprietor.  Then  in  1880  S.  D. 
Newton  took  it  over  until  1889.  G.  B.  Phillips 
ran  the  paper  from  1889  to  1892.  Next  came 
Charles  W.  Faltz  who  operated  the  business 
until  his  death  in  1937.  At  that  time  his 
nephew,  Raymond  C.  Faltz,  became  editor 
and  publisher  and  still  is  to  this  day. 


SYCAMORE 

The  oldest  newspaper  in  the  county  was 
established  at  Sycamore  under  the  name 
"Republican  Sentinel,"  in  1854.  It  was  edited 
by  H.  A.  Hough  until  1857  and  by  Daniel 
Dustin  into  1858  when  the  name  was  changed 
to  "DeKalb  County  Republican."  It  re- 
mained under  this  name  until  1861  and  the 
editors  included  E.  L.  Mayo,  Z.  B.  Mayo, 
and  J.  A.  Simons.  It  then  changed  to  "Sen- 
tinel" and  was  sold  to  the  "True  Repub- 
lican." 

The  "True  Republican"  was  begun  in 
1857  and  C.  W.  Waite  was  editor  from  1858 
to  1863.  Other  editors  and  their  dates  of 
service  are:  H.  L.  Boies,  1863-67;  F.  O.  Van 
Galder,  1887-99;  Edward  I.  Boies,  1899-1930. 

Upon  Boies'  death  in  1930  his  partner 
Alvin   H.    Resch  and   Mrs.   Boies   and   son, 


William,  took  it  over.  Resch  then  became 
sole  owner  in  1933  and  remained  until  his 
death.  In  1943  Frank  Dean  bought  the  paper 
from  Mrs.  Resch.  Dean  already  owned  the 
"Sycamore  Tribune." 

From  1861,  after  the  "Sentinel"  was  ab- 
sorbed to  about  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
(1865),  the  paper  was  known  as  the  "Repub- 
lican-Sentinel." It  then  returned  to  the  name, 
"True  Republican." 

The  "Reformer"  was  established  in  1870 
and  in  1874  the  Arnold  Brothers  were  editors 
and  publishers.  It  changed  to  the  "Reformer 
and  Free  Press"  in  1874,  still  run  by  the 
Arnolds.  The  name  then  changed  to  "Free 
Methodist"  and  it  was  moved  to  Chicago 
in  1880. 

The  "Pearl,"  a  Sunday  School  monthly, 
began  for  a  short  term  in  1871  and  was  run 
by  D.  P.  Baker  and  T.  B.  Arnold.  The 
"DeKalb  County  Farmer"  was  started  by 
Volaski  Hix  and  lasted  for  a  year  in  1871. 
The  "City  Weekly,"  also  edited  by  Hix  began 
in  1872.  A  Mr.  Van  Galder  joined  Hix  in  a 
partnership  from  1887  to  1893.  L.  P.  Hix 
had  the  paper  from  1893  to  1902. 

In  1902  the  paper  became  the  "Sycamore 
Tribune"  and  was  owned  by  George  L. 
Anderson  in  1904.  Succeeding  publishers 
were:  Clauke  O.  Pike,  Alvin  Resch,  and 
Frank  Stevens.  Frank  Dean  purchased  the 
paper  in  1928  and  ran  it  until  his  death  in 
1962  when  his  son,  George,  took  over.  George 
Dean  is  now  managing  both  the  "Tribune" 
and  "True  Republican",  each  of  them  a 
weekly. 


WATERMAN 

"The  Waterman  Press  and  Shabbona 
News"  was  founded  in  the  fall  of  1962  by 
Richard  Hopkins  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  He 
sold  the  weekly  to  Robert  Stripp  early  in 
1963  and  Mrs.  Edith  Bromeland  is  editor 
at  the  present  time. 

Newspapers  and  printing  have  evolved 
from  the  days  of  handset  type  and  hand 
presses  to  linotype  machines  and  automatic 
rotary,  flatbed,  and  offset  presses  turning 
out  thousands  of  papers  hourly.  All  this  has 
taken  place  in  DeKalb  County  over  a  century 
of  journalism  and  printing. 


More  Than  the  Three  R's 


EARLY  COMMUNITY  LIFE  AND 
THE  SCHOOLS 

"And  the  entire  object  of  true  education  is  to  make 
people  not  merely  do  the  right  things  but  enjoy  the 
right  things." 

XHE  history  of  the  schools  of  any  period 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic setting  of  the  era.  Therefore,  the  early 
school  buildings  and  school  programs  of  the 
1830's,  40's  and  50's  in  DeKalb  County  were 
austere  and  severe,  reflecting  the  rather 
simple  rural  life  of  the  community. 

Settlers  started  moving  into  the  area  which 
became  DeKalb  County  in  the  middle  1830's. 
Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1818; 
DeKalb  County  was  organized  in  1837,  one 
of  the  latest  in  the  state. 

Schools  and  churches  sprang  up  soon  after 
the  settlers  appeared,  giving  evidence  of  their 
interest  in  a  stable  community  and  family 
life  and  indicating  their  faith  in  education  as 
well  as  religious  affairs.  Many  of  the  early 
schools  were  held  in  the  homes  of  the  settlers. 
An  interested  and  more  literate  parent  was 
the  teacher. 

The  early  immigrants  from  New  England 
were  strong  advocates  of  "free"  public 
schools.  Those  who  came  from  the  southern 
states  were  more  likely  to  favor  the  "sub- 
scription" type  schools  where  attendance  on  a 
tuition  basis  was  the  practice.  However,  the 
principle  of  equal  education  for  all  won  the 
favor  of  the  Illinois  population.  Even  in  the 
years  as  early  as  1840,  taxes  were  levied  and 
collected  for  schools  in  Squaw  Grove  Town- 
ship. 

The  early  settlers  in  the  county,  as  else- 
where in  the  area,  were  generally  younger 
people  willing  to  accept  the  life  of  a  pioneer. 
Large,  self-sufficient  families  were  the  rule. 
Numerous  children,  therefore,  called  for 
school  facilities. 

However,  in  order  to  understand  the  rural 
schools  of  the  early  days  in  the  1830's,  1840's, 


and  1850's,  let  us  examine  further  the  rural 
community  life.  C.  W.  Marsh  in  his  book 
titled,  "Reflection  1837-1910"  gives  us  some 
idea  of  the  life  of  the  times.  Mr.  Marsh  moved 
from  Eastern  Canada  to  Shabbona  Grove  in 
1849.  Even  though  the  first  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  Canada,  it  appears  that  his 
observations  apply  equally  well  to  rural  life  in 
Northern  Illinois  for  the  same  earlier  period. 
It  will  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  Marsh 
later  became  a  rural  school  teacher  at 
Shabonna  Grove,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  State  Legislature  in  1868,  and 
from  the  1860's  to  the  early  1880's  was 
manufacturer  of  the  Marsh  Grain  Harvester 
at  Sycamore. 

Elaborating  on  the  home  life  in  pioneer 
days  Marsh  writes: 

"When  I  was  a  boy  old  enough  to  remember, 
farmers'  houses  and  the  homes  of  middle  classes 
were  lighted  by  tallow  candles  or  grease  oil  lamps 
or  by  home-made  lamps,  constructed  by  erecting 
a  cotton  cloth  wick  in  the  center  of  a  saucer  of  lard, 
and  they  were  heated  and  partially  lighted  by  fire- 
places in  which  also  cooking  was  done.  A  few 
heating  stoves  of  crude  construction  had  been 
introduced.  Our  clothes  were  mostly  from  wool 
spun,  woven  and  made  up  in  the  house.  There 
were  no  spring  beds,  spring  couches,  nor  spring 
chairs.  Floors  were  bare  except  in  "spare  rooms" 
where  they  were  covered  by  rag  carpets  or  carpets 
of  home  weaving.  There  were  no  fixed  instruments 
of  music. 

"Farmers  and  their  families  rode  to  town  or  to 
meetings  in  lumber  wagons  or  sleighs.  In  towns  or 
cities  people  usually  walked.  Only  the  rich  could 
ride  in  carriages.  Common  schools  were  few  and 
far  between." 

In  understanding  the  early  schools  and  the 
life  of  the  times  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  women  had  not  yet  been  granted  voting 
privileges.  This  did  not  come  until  the 
twentieth  century  was  well  underway.  Except 
for  the  pioneers,  however,  it  is  likely  that  each 
generation  looked  upon  their  own  living 
standards  as  being  quite  luxurious  in  com- 
parison to  those  of  the  preceeding  generation. 

The  home  life  of  the  early  days  was  largely 
self-sufficient.  Wild  game,  added  to  garden 
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and  farm  produce,  provided  the  food.  Clothes 
were  made  at  home  to  a  large  extent.  Farming 
was  done  on  a  scale  in  line  with  the  simple 
instruments  of  the  day. 

Many  children  were  given  a  portion  of 
their  education  in  the  home.  Children  with 
aptitude  for  it  were  taught  the  alphabet, 
simple  spelling,  and  the  beginning  of  their 
"numbers"  even  earlier  than  the  present 
school  age.  This  was  done  by  a  parent  or  an 
older  brother  or  sister. 

When  schools  were  available,  the  children 
would  attend,  if  home  duties  permitted. 
Making  a  livelihood  came  first,  but  the  educa- 
tion of  the  boys  and  girls  was  seldom  neg- 
lected entirely.  In  fact  school  was  an  im- 
portant community  enterprise,  and  the 
teacher  was  one  of  the  most  respected  citizens. 
Boys  especially  attended  during  the  three  or 
four  month  winter-term.  There  were  no 
attendance  laws,  and  the  prime  purpose  of 
education  was  to  impart  the  rudiments  of 
readin',  writin',  and  cipherin'.  In  fact, 
arithmetic  was  so  important  that  the  in- 
ability of  a  boy  to  arrive  at  the  correct 
answer  to  a  long  problem  in  addition  was 
sufficient  reason  for  the  teacher  to  lay  aside 
lessons  for  younger  children  to  assist  with  the 
problem. 

The  older  and  more  capable  pupils  helped 
the  beginners.  By  the  time  an  able  student 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  ready  to 
teach  school  if  he  were  so  inclined.  Of  course, 
there  were  no  state-wide  certification  stand- 
ards for  teachers;  but  community  standards 
were  well  known.  The  teacher,  first  of  all  had 
to  be  able  to  "discipline."  Ability  to  keep 
order  was  often  the  first  consideration  in  the 
employment  of  a  teacher  for  the  winter  term 
when  the  older  boys  attended.  Much  has  been 
written  concerning  the  frivolity  of  the  early 
school  boys  and  their  desire  to  tease  the 
teacher.  In  some  cases  there  was  a  concerted 
action  to  drive  the  teacher  from  the  school. 

The  intellectual  qualifications  were  not 
always  given  great  consideration.  As  a  con- 
sequence, teachers  were  frequently  not  of  the 
highest  professional  calibre.  It  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  in  some  cases  the  older  boys  and 
girls  did  much  of  the  teaching  while  the 
teacher  was  the  school  policeman  and 
disciplinarian. 


For  the  summer  term  there  were  many 
women  teachers,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
many  curricular  improvements  came  about 
because  of  feminine  interest  in  music,  art,  and 
other  additions.  The  summer  term  was  short, 
perhaps  of  two  months  duration.  The  winter 
term  was  a  three  month  or  four  month 
session. 

Because  of  the  meagerness  of  reading  ma- 
terial, family  books  were  often  read  and  re- 
read. The  family  Bible  was  the  most  common 
book  in  the  home.  Many  of  the  more  literate 
homes  possessed  a  few  novels  and  other  early 
pieces  of  classic  literature,  such  as  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  perhaps  a  set 
of  Encyclopedias  or  World  History.  These 
books  often  circulated  from  home  to  home  and 
became  a  sort  of  community  library.  A 
weekly  newspaper  was  an  important  incentive 
for  learning  to  read. 

The  teacher  of  the  early  schools,  even  after 
Civil  War  days,  "boarded  around"  with  the 
school  families.  Board  and  room  were  "free," 
hence  the  meager  salary  was  not  used  up  in 
living  costs.  Early  records  of  DeKalb  County 
Schools  show  salaries  as  low  as  $2.50  per 
month  for  women  teachers  with  a  man  re- 
ceiving more,  especially  if  he  had  a  family. 
Of  course,  the  men  usually  taught  the 
harder  winter  term  when  there  were  larger 
enrollments    and   more   difficult   conditions. 


EARLY  SCHOOLS  OF 
DeKALB  COUNTY 

The  first  actual  DeKalb  County  School,  as 
such,  was  held  in  the  home  of  Thomas  Brook 
in  Section  22  of  Somonauk  Township.  Mr. 
Brook's  farm  was  located  near  the  turn-off 
toward  Sandwich  on  the  Hinckley-Somonauk 
road.  This  same  section  also  provided  the  site 
for  the  first  DeKalb  County  School  House, 
which  was  built  in  1837.  Charles  Estabrook 
taught  this  school  during  the  1837-38  winter 
term.  In  1838  another  building  was  erected  in 
Sycamore  and  taught  by  Mary  Wood,  later 
by  Jesse  C.  Kellogg.  The  county  seat  was  not 
established  at  Sycamore  until  the  following 
year. 

The  early  rural  school  building  was  the 
epitome  of  simplicity.  The  description  below 
tells  of  a  typical  rural  school  built  in  South 
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Grove  Township  in  the  early  1840's.  It  is 
described  by  Lewis  Gross  in  his  history  of 
DeKalb  County  published  in  1907. 

"The  first  building  was  of  logs,  and  made  with- 
out nails,  doors  of  "shakes"  pinned  together  and 
were  opened  with  latch  strings  hanging  from  the 
wooden  latch.  The  chinks  were  stopped  with  clay. 
The  first  dwellings  had  puncheon  floors  but  the 
schoolhouse  floor  was  of  boards.  These  were  ob- 
tained by  drawing  logs  to  Levi  Lee's  sawmill  on  the 
Kishwaukee  near  Kingston,  eighteen  miles,  where 
they  were  sawed  into  boards.  Half  the  boards  were 
paid  for  sawing.  The  shake  shingles  were  made 
with  an  ax,  wedge  and  throw;  they  were  held  in 
place  on  the  roof  by  poles.  The  seats  were  slabs 
with  sticks  for  legs.  There  was  a  window  on  each 
side  of  the  house.  The  chimneys  were  then  made  of 
two  boxes,  the  smaller  inside  and  the  space  be- 
tween filled  with  mud.  When  the  mud  was  dry  and 
hard,  the  inside  box  was  burned  and  the  chimney 
was  complete.  The  first  comers  used  a  fire  place, 
very  apt  to  smoke,  but  the  schoolhouse  was  warmed 
by  a  box-shaped  iron  stove." 

Present  day  residents  in  the  various  parts  of 
DeKalb  County  may  be  interested  in  ac- 
counts from  the  early  records  of  the  one-room 
schools.  Lewis  M.  Gross,  a  County  Super- 
intendent of  schools  from  1890  to  1906,  has 
left  us  a  great  deal  of  information  in  his 
"Past  and  Present  of  DeKalb  County,  Illi- 
nois" published  in  1907. 

Paw  Paw  Township.  In  Paw  Paw  Town- 
ship, Benjamin  Harris  started  a  private  school 
in  his  home  in  1836.  Apparently  this  was  con- 
tinued until  December,  1846,  when  the  first 
school  house  was  constructed  on  the  north 
side  of  Ross  Grove.  The  building  was  made  of 
logs  which  were  split,  set  on  end,  chinked, 
and  plastered.  Thomas  Burns  was  the  first 
winter  teacher,  and  the  youth  from  miles 
around  attended.  In  1850  the  first  frame 
school  house  was  built.  A  stock  company  was 
organized  and  built  a  seminary  at  East  Paw 
Paw  in  1855.  The  school  was  plagued  by 
fires  and,  after  repeated  difficulties,  was 
disbanded. 

Shabbona  Township.  William  Curtis  was 
the  first  school  teacher  of  record  in  Shabbona 
Township.  His  school  was  conducted  in  the 
home  of  William  C.  Olmstead.  He  was  paid 
$12.00  per  month,  and  he  boarded  himself. 
The  school  was  conducted  on  the  subscription 
plan.  It  was  built  of  logs  in  1843  on  the  west 
side  of  Indian  Creek  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road.  This  building  was  also  used  for  religious 
purposes.  Eliza  Horton  was  the  first  teacher. 


In  the  village  of  Shabbona  the  school  was 
constructed  in  1876.  S.  B.  Hallock  was 
principal,  and  Miss  Viola  Thomas  served  as 
his  assistant. 

Milan  Township.  As  in  other  townships 
the  early  schools  in  Milan  were  held  in  the 
homes.  The  first  school  was  built  in  1855  and 
located  in  the  center  of  the  township.  In  1868 
a  two  story  frame  building  was  erected  at 
Milan  Center  and  was  known  as  the  Milan 
Town  House.  The  lower  floor  was  for  school 
purposes;  the  upper  was  used  as  a  town  hall 
and  place  of  worship. 

Malta  Township.  In  Malta  Township  it 
appears  that  the  first  school  building  was 
built  in  1857  in  the  vicinity  of  Malta.  A  later 
building  was  erected  in  1873  at  a  cost  of 
$62000. 

South  Grove  Township.  James  Byers,  Sr., 
taught  the  first  school  in  South  Grove  be- 
ginning in  the  winter  of  1841-42.  He  used  a 
small  room  in  his  own  cabin  for  this  instruc- 
tion. Textbooks  used  were  the  elementary 
spelling  book,  Daboll's  Arithmetic,  an  English 
reader,  geography,  plus  any  other  texts  which 
the  families  happened  to  have.  Children  came 
from  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  and  paid 
tuition  in  the  form  of  corn,  potatoes,  and 
pork. 

In  1842-43  the  inhabitants  combined  their 
efforts,  and  with  voluntary  labor,  built  a  log 
school  house  in  the  center  of  the  grove.  Mr. 
Byers,  the  teacher,  was  well-known  through- 
out the  area  for  his  kindly  manner,  his 
Scotch  accent,  his  sense  of  humor,  and  genu- 
ine interest  in  the  boys  and  girls. 

Franklin  Township.  No  definite  record  is 
available  concerning  the  location  of  the 
earliest  schools  in  Franklin  Township.  Men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Gross  history  however  that 
Hon.  C.  F.  Myer,  who  was  born  in  Germany, 
came  to  Franklin  in  1862.  Within  a  year  he 
had  become  proficient  in  the  English  langu- 
age and  was  teaching  a  district  school.  The 
Methodist  Church  used  the  public  school 
building  in  Kirkland  for  some  years  prior  to 
1886. 

Victor  Township.  Hiram  C.  Beard,  who 
later    became     County    Superintendent    of 
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Schools,  taught  the  first  public  school  in 
Victor  Township  and  Clinton  Township.  He 
also  held  the  distinction  of  having  taught  the 
first  public  school  in  South  Grove.  This  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  early  private  school 
taught  by  James  Byers  on  a  private  tuition 
basis. 

Beard  served  as  supervisor  for  several  years 
and  was  then  elected  County  Superintendent 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  known  as  an 
excellent  educator  and  was  very  progressive. 
The  early  Greentown  school  building  in 
Victor  was  one  of  the  best  school  buildings  in 
the  county.  It  served  the  double  purpose  of 
school  and  Methodist  Church. 

Clinton  Township.  The  first  school  in 
Clinton  was  taught  by  H.  C.  Beard,  as  men- 
tioned earlier.  However,  it  appears  that  this 
school  was  conducted  in  a  private  home  in 
1847.  In  1865  a  school  was  started  at  Water- 
man in  a  building  formerly  used  as  a  dwelling. 
Miss  Reynolds  was  the  teacher.  In  1858  a 
new  school  building  was  erected  with  Miss 
Tilda  Kirkpatrick  as  teacher  the  first  term. 

Afton  Township.  Afton  Township  was 
divided  into  two  school  districts  in  the  1850's. 
The  east  half  taxed  itself  $500  to  build  a 
school  house.  The  contract  was  let  to  E. 
Noble  and  made  ready  for  the  winter  term  of 
1856.  In  1857  the  township  was  divided  into 
nine  school  districts  because  of  the  rapid 
influx  of  settlers. 

DeKalb  Township.  Settlers  moved  into 
DeKalb  Township  in  the  early  years.  Colton- 
ville  was  an  enterprising  community  in  the 
early  days;  and,  in  1838,  a  combination 
school  building  and  residence  was  erected 
with  a  Miss  Barber  as  the  teacher  during  the 
1838  summer  term.  A  Mr.  Lawrence  taught 
the  first  winter  term. 

In  1850  a  building  14'  x  14'  was  erected  in 
DeKalb.  The  seats  were  made  of  split  logs 
with  holes  bored  in  them  and  sticks  inserted 
for  legs.  In  1853  a  frame  school  was  built  on 
the  corner  of  Grove  and  Second  Streets.  This 
was  a  generous  24'  x  42'  structure.  Since  the 
lot  cost  $15  and  there  were  insufficient  funds 
to  pay  for  the  site  and  building,  several 
dances  were  held  with  the  proceeds  going  to 
the  cause  of  education. 


Mayfield  Township.  There  is  some  un- 
certainty concerning  the  first  school  in  May- 
field  and  Kingston.  It  seems  rather  well 
established  that  a  "subscription"  school  was 
taught  by  Harriet  Russell  in  the  early  1840's. 

Somonauk  Township.  Reference  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  earliest  school  and 
school  building  in  DeKalb  County.  This  was 
in  Somonauk  Township. 

Squaw  Grove  Township.  Squaw  Grove 
also  was  settled  at  an  early  date  and  was  the 
first  township  in  the  county  to  petition  for  the 
sale  of  the  sixteenth  section.  The  first  school 
was  held  in  Jacob  Lee's  house  in  1840,  but  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  first  teacher  was 
Jane  Sanford  or  M.  P.  Cleveland.  A  log  school 
was  built  two  years  later.  The  first  tax  money 
to  reach  the  schools  was  paid  to  Cleveland. 
The  year  was  probably  1840. 

Pierce  Township.  William  J.  Bates  in  1850 
taught  Pierce's  first  school  which  was  located 
in  Section  8.  Bates  was  a  successful  teacher 
and  taught  21  terms  in  the  same  district.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  from  the  record  that,  in 
1884,  there  were  460  persons  under  21  years  of 
age.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  present  population  is 
nearly  as  great  as  at  that  time.  Furthermore, 
of  the  460  persons  under  twenty-one,  296 
were  over  six  years  of  age.  Of  this  number, 
272  were  enrolled  in  the  public  school. 

There  were  eight  school  districts  in  1884  in 
which  twenty-four  teachers  had  been  em- 
ployed. The  average  salary  was  $34.43  per 
month,  and  the  average  school  year  con- 
sisted of  110  days. 

Cortland  Township.  Cortland  Township 
was  one  of  the  earliest  areas  to  be  settled  in 
DeKalb  County.  The  territory  was  then 
known  as  Ohio  Grove,  a  name  derived  from 
the  fact  that  these  early  settlers  came  from 
Ohio.  By  1856  Cortland  was  reputed  to  be 
the  best  business  point  between  Chicago  and 
Rochelle.  The  exact  date  of  building  the 
earliest  school  does  not  seem  available;  but, 
by  1854,  there  were  six  school  houses  in  the 
Township.  Hon.  Dwight  Crossett  gives  us 
some  interesting  school  history  of  the  1860's. 

"In  the  fall  of  1863  I  was  sought  out  by  the  pol- 
iticians of  the  county  and  made  a  candidate  and 
elected  by  the  people  to  the  office  of  Superintendent 
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of  Schools,  a  Douglas  Democrat  being  considered 
very  nearly  as  good  as  a  Republican.  The  managers 
wanted  to  make  a  union  ticket,  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  search  to  find  a  school  master  who  was  a 
Democrat,  Hod  Champlin  happened  to  think  of 
me;  and  I  was  elected  solely  because  I  was  a 
Democrat,  and  I  remember  of  no  Democrat  who 
has  been  eligible  to  county  office  since.  I  received 
the  records  and  papers  from  my  predecessor, 
Nathan  Greenwood,  in  a  shoe  box,  which  I  took 
home  and  I  think  installed  under  the  bed,  room 
being  scant  inside  my  house.  I  will  frankly  say,  if 
that  office  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  at  any  time 
while  in  my  possession  I  don't  believe  the  educa- 
tional standards  would  have  been  lowered  more 
than  one  inch,  while  if  a  conflagration  should  con- 
sume the  office  now,  after  being  elevated  so  many 
times,  it  would  be  like  taking  the  educational 
bowels  right  out  of  the  county  .  .  ." 

The  first  log  school  house  was  built  in  the 
Ohio  Grove  with  Harry  Joslyn  as  teacher. 

Apparently  the  first  school  at  Cortland 
Village  was  held  in  one  room  of  a  warehouse 
with  Helen  Crossett  and  Fanny  Thrasher  as 
teachers.  Soon  a  log  school  house  was  built 
near  the  south  corporation  line.  Within  a  few 
years  a  frame  school  was  constructed  on  the 
north  side  of  town. 

Sycamore  Township.  In  Sycamore  Town- 
ship the  first  log  school  house  was  built  in 
1837  on  the  farm  afterwards  owned  by  Dr. 
James  Harrington;  and,  during  the  summer 
of  that  year,  Miss  Mary  Wood  taught  the 
first  school  in  the  township. 

Jesse  C.  Kellogg,  who  became  prominent 
in  county  affairs,  taught  the  winter  term  of 
1837-38;  religious  exercises  from  this  time 
forward  were  held  in  the  school  house. 

In  the  winter  of  1842-43  E.  L.  Mayo  con- 
tinued the  school  work  of  this  village,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Sheldon  Crossett  in  1843- 
44.  School  was  generally  held  in  the  court 
house  and  sometimes  in  private  residences. 
In  1846-47  Charles  Robinson  taught  school 
in  the  old  Deacon  Martin  place  on  the  south 
side  of  West  State  Street.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rosewell  Dow,  who  received  the  mag- 
nificent sum  of  fifteen  dollars  a  month.  The 
directors,  Joseph  Sixbury  and  Sparock  Well- 
ington offered  him  twelve  dollars  a  month 
for  the  next  term,  assuring  him  that  he  should 
not  have  over  30  pupils.  Dow  agreed,  pro- 
vided he  should  have  additional  pay  in  pro- 
portion for  students  over  30.  School  opened 
and  the  number  of  pupils  increased  until  the 
roll  showed  an  attendance  of  64.  In  1848-49 


Mr.  Dow  organized  a  select  school  in  the  old 
court  house  building,  afterwards  in  the  Sons' 
of  Temperance  Hall,  and  later  in  the  Uni- 
versalist  Church.  The  school  was  held  for 
several  years  in  a  house  standing  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Main  and  Ottawa  streets. 

In  the  winter  of  1853-54  Hannah  Dean 
taught  school  in  a  Sycamore  house;  in  1853, 
plans  were  made  for  a  school  house — the  first 
in  the  village. 

A  lot  was  secured  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  California  and  Exchange  Streets.  Hannah 
Dean  was  the  first  principal  in  the  new  school. 
The  population  of  the  village  increased,  and  a 
four  room  structure  was  erected  in  1859  on 
the  old  site.  In  1863  the  school  house  burned, 
and  the  directors  erected  a  school  building 
during  the  summer  and  fall  at  a  cost  of 
$15,500.  It  was  constructed  of  wood,  had 
eight  large  rooms,  the  requisite  cloak  rooms, 
recitation  rooms,  apparatus  room,  the  super- 
intendent's office,  and  a  large  assembly  hall. 
Foi  years  it  was  considered  the  best  school 
building  in  this  part  of  the  state.  Attendance 
rapidly  increased  with  tuition  pupils  attend- 
ing from  miles  around.  By  1876  increasing  at- 
tendance necessitated  using  a  room  in  the 
basement  of  the  Methodist  church.  In  1887 
another  ward  school  was  built  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  town,  and  an  addition  on 
central  school.  In  1898,  a  new  ward  school 
was  added  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  town, 
and  a  high  school  building  was  erected  north 
of  the  central  school  building.  The  high  school 
course  was  extended  to  a  period  of  four  years, 
and  the  pupils  graduating  from  this  institu- 
tion were  admitted  to  universities  without 
examinations. 

Genoa  Township.  In  Genoa  Township 
the  first  school  was  held  in  1838,  taught  by 
Mary  Ann  Hill.  It  was  located  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  south  of  the  present  village.  The 
Methodist  church  services  were  held  in  the 
schoolhouse  until  1854,  when  the  Genoa 
Methodist  church  was  erected. 

These  brief  accounts  present  a  picture  of 
the  early  school  buildings  and  the  location 
of  some  of  the  first  school  sites  in  each  town- 
ship. Earlier  references  have  been  made  to 
C.  W.  Marsh,  who  moved  to  Shabbona 
Grove  in  1849  and  later  was  elected  to  the 
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state  legislature.  Marsh's  own  account  of  his 
experience  as  a  teacher  is  pertinent  here. 

"The  directors  of  our  county  school  having 
failed  to  get  the  teacher  they  wanted  for  the  winter 
of  1852-53,  one  of  them  came  to  me  and  suggested 
that  I  should  undertake  the  job.  The  salary  offered 
was  $16  per  month,  collected  from  the  heads  of 
families  sending  children,  to  be  pro-rated  according 
to  the  number  of  days  of  their  attendance.  This 
meant  no  pay  until  the  end  of  the  term  and  then 
only  as  much  as  could  be  collected.  It  was  not  a 
very  attractive  offer;  but  it  was  in  accord  with 
prices  and  conditions  then  prevailing.  I  was  not 
yet  nineteen  years  of  age  and  not  a  particularly 
sedate  youth,  and  though  confident  as  to  teaching 
I  was  very  doubtful  as  to  government.  Finally  I 
concluded  that  it  would  be  better  than  working  in 
the  grove  or  lying  around,  so  I  accepted. 

"The  school  opened  with  about  forty  in  at- 
tendance and  a  dozen  or  more  in  prospect,  ranging 
in  ages  from  six  to  twenty.  When  school  was 
called  to  order  and  before  work  was  begun,  I  told 
them  they  had  come  to  learn  as  much  as  they 
could,  undoubtedly,  and  to  that  end  my  time 
ought  to  be  given  to  their  instruction  and  not 
wasted  on  their  government;  therefore,  I  purposed 
to  put  them  on  their  good  behavior  from  the  start. 
I  also  appealed  to  the  older  scholars,  young  men 
and  women,  to  set  good  examples,  promising  if 
they  would  help  me  in  that  way  I  would  so  help 
them  all  in  their  studies  that  they  would  surely 
make  good  progress. 

"Such  propositions,  often  made  at  school  open- 
ings, have  not  always  been  followed  by  satisfactory 
results,  but  mine  turned  out  very  well.  I  had  some 
trouble,  of  course.  There  were  incorrigibles,  in 
every  school;  and  I  had  to  demonstrate  to  the  well 
disposed  that  I  was  really  in  earnest,  before  their 
action  and  example  had  good  effect  upon  the  un- 
ruly, and  this  I  did  by  constant  devotion  of  their 
instruction,  in  school  and  out  of  school,  by  going 
from  one  to  another  when  not  hearing  classes, 
showing  and  explaining  and  helping  them  in  their 
difficulties,  and  also  taking  pains  to  do  so  evenings 
where  boarding. 

'This  boarding  around  was  tough.  It  was  "pork 
and  tater"  and  heavy  bread  and  biscuit,  less  or 
worse,  and  sometimes  I  had  to  sleep  with  the 
children;  but  I  took  it  all  as  if  I  liked  it  and  that 
made  friends  of  the  parents.  The  weather  was  very 
cold  much  of  the  time  and  I  suffered  more  or  less 
where  I  boarded  and  on  the  long  walks  to  and  from 
school.  My  ears  were  frozen  and  my  nose  frosted. 

"The  directors  thought  the  school  was  rather 
disorderly  but  there  were  no  fights  between  the 
teacher  and  big  scholars  as  in  former  schools  and  it 
was  acknowledged  that  the  scholars  had  made  good 
progress.  The  directors  collected  and  paid  me  part 
of  my  salary  and  left  me  to  get  the  rest  if  I  could. 
I  got  most  of  it." 

Education  was  not  confined  to  schools 
alone.  The  aspiration  for  information,  for 
culture,  and  for  literary  development  was 
satisfied  by  spelling  and  debating  schools. 
There  were  also  social  activities  in  the  com- 
munity. Such  events  brought  together  the 
best  educated  of  both  sexes,  scholars,  teachers, 


and  often  outsiders  from  some  distance.  Cur- 
rent literature  was  often  discussed,  and  classic 
poetry  was  reviewed.  Books  were  loaned 
freely.  Then,  as  now,  cultural  development 
was  sought  as  a  means  of  satisfying  the  urge 
for  personal  and  community  improvement. 


THE  COUNTY  SCHOOL  OFFICE 

An  interesting  record  book  still  preserved 
and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  present  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  is  that  recording 
of  the  appointment  of  Frederick  Love  as 
DeKalb  County  School  Commissioner  in 
1838. 

DeKalb  County  was  organized  in  1837. 
Hence  it  is  apparent  that  there  was  prompt 
attention  to  matters  of  education.  Love  was 
not  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  sense 
that  he  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
visitation  and  supervision.  Apparently  this 
matter  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees  and  the  teacher.  State-wide  standards 
of  course  were  non-existent. 

The  early  responsibility  of  the  school 
commissioner  was  to  handle  the  sale  of  the 
sixteenth  section  of  land  in  each  township  and 
keep  proper  records  of  income  and  funds.  For 
this  work  he  was  paid  $22  per  year,  which  was 
soon  increased  to  $28  per  year. 

Frederick  Love  was  apparently  one  of  the 
well-known  and  influential  men  in  the 
county  during  these  early  years.  He  owned  a 
large  cabin  which  he  called  Centerville.  This 
cabin  was  located  near  the  site  of  the  later 
location  of  the  Coltonville  School  between 
Sycamore  and  DeKalb.  (Love  was  also 
granted  a  license  to  keep  a  tavern,  a  right 
which  might  not  be  extended  to  a  present 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools.) 

The  General  Assembly  in  1829  made  pro- 
vision for  the  appointment  of  a  County 
School  Commissioner.  He  was  given  authority 
to  sell  land  in  the  sixteenth  section  when 
petitioned  by  three-fourths  or  more  of  the 
legal  voters.  However,  before  land  could  be 
sold,  it  had  to  be  "valued"  by  the  Township 
School  Trustees;  and  said  trustees  required  to 
place  a  valuation  of  at  least  $1.25  per  acre 
upon  such  land.  After  due  notice,  it  could 
then  be  sold  at  public  auction. 
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It  appears  that  the  residents  of  Squaw 
Grove  Township  were  the  first  to  petition  the 
County  Commissioner,  Love,  to  sell  their 
land.  The  reader  will  be  interested  in  follow- 
ing these  steps  which  are  copied  below  from 
the  book  recording  the  Squaw  Grove  trans- 
actions: 

COPY  OF  PETITION  ADDRESSED  TO 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONER 

—FREDERICK  LOVE— 

1841 
State  of  Illinois,  DeKalb  County,  SS. 
TO:  Frederick  Love,  School  Commissioner  and 
agent  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  County  of  DeKalb 
and  in  state  aforesaid.  The  Subscribers  being  white 
male  inhabitants  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
and  legal  voters  of  the  township  of  land  known  and 
designated  on  the  plat  of  the  surveys  of  the  land 
belonging  to  the  United  States  as  Township  number 
thirty  eight  in  the  district  of  lands  lately  surveyed  by 
order  of  government  and  situated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Squaw  Grove  lying  in  the  county  of  DeKalb  being 
desirous  to  sell  and  to  dispose  of  section  sixteen  in  the 
said  Township  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the 
state  of  Illinois  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
township  for  the  use  of  schools  to  hereby  request  that 
the  said  section  be  sold  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  Illinois  authorizing  a  sale  thereof  also  that  it 
be  sold  in  80  acre  lots  and  on  a  credit  of  one  year  by 
the  purchasers  giving  such  security  as  the  laws  of  the 
state  have  been  provided  in  testimony  whereof  we 
have  here  unto  severally  signed  our  names  this  first 
day  of  January  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Forty  One. 

Henry  Cook,  John  Estabrooks,  Robert  Sebree, 
Decaton  Estabrooks,  Jacob  Lee,  John  Ward,  William 
Sebree,  James  Estabrooks,  Wells  A.  Fay,  Maltaby  T. 
Cleveland,  Benj.  Jones,  John  S.  Sebree,  Windle  Cook, 
Michale  B.  Ward,  George  Waterman,  Samuel  Miller 
and  Jeremiah  Kerns. 

Note  that  only  white  male  citizens  over 
the  age  of  twenty-one  were  allowed  to  sign 
such  petitions.  Apparently  Samuel  Miller  and 
John  Ward  carried  the  petition  to  the  other 
signers  as  testified  by  the  following  record 
which  Love  also  copied  into  this  record  book. 

State  of  Illinois    \ 

DeKalb  County  /Samuel  Miller  and 
John  Ward  being  severally  sworn,  states  that  the 
persons  whose  names  appear  to  the  fore-going  peti- 
tion are  each  white  male  inhabitants  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  legal  voters  of  T.  No.  38  N.,  R.  5 
East  of  the  Third  Principal  Meridian  in  the  County 
of  DeKalb  as  they  verily  believe  that  each  of  the  said 
persons  signed  the  petition  publicly  and  freely  after 
the  contents  there-of  were  made  known  to  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  Deponents  that  according  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief  there  are  ninety- 
three  white  inhabitants  and  twenty  legal  voters  in 
said  township. 

Samuel  Miller 
John  Ward 
The  aforesaid  affidavit  subscribed  and  sworn  to  be- 
fore me  this  5th  day  of  February  A.D.  1 841 . 

M.  P.  Cleaveland,J.  P. 


As  mentioned  before,  this  record  also  indicated  the 
population  of  Squaw  Grove  Township  to  be  ninety- 
three  white  inhabitants  with  but  twenty  legal  voters. 
Apparently  Samuel  Miller  and  John  Ward,  who 
carried  the  petition,  were  also  eligible  to  sign  but 
failed  to  do  so.  There  were  seventeen  who  did  sign. 
With  Miller  and  Ward  carrying  the  petition  but  not 
signing,  it  appears  that  but  one  voter  was  either 
over-looked  or  refused  to  sign. 

John  Estabrooks,  John  S.  Sebree,  and 
Wells  A.  Fay  were  the  Trustees  of  Schools. 
They  proceeded  to  divide  this  section  into 
80-acre  lots  and  to  value  these  tracts  for  sale. 
The  school  commissioner  records  their  of- 
ficial valuations  as  follows: 

"We  value  lot  No.  1  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 

cents  per  acre. 
We  value  lot  No.  2  at  $1.21  per  acre 
We  value  lot  No.  3  at  SI. 25  per  acre 
We  value  lot  No.  4  at  $1.25  per  acre. 
We  value  lot  No.  5  at  $1.25  per  acre. 
We  value  lot  No.  6  at  $1.25  per  acre. 
We  value  lot  No.  7  at  $1.25  per  acre. 
We  value  lot  No.  8  at  $1.25  per  acre. 
Given  under  our  hands  this  4th  day  of  February 
A.D.  1841." 

John  Estabrooks] 

John  S.  Sebree    {Trustees  of  School  Land 

Wells  A.  Fay       J 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
present  market  value  of  these  lands  with  1841 
values.  Section  sixteen  in  Squaw  Grove 
Township  is  located  approximately  one  and 
one-half  miles  to  two  and  one-half  miles  west 
of  Hinckley. 

Even  though  the  legislature  permitted  no 
valuations  below  $1.25  per  acre,  the  reader 
will  note  that  lot  No.  two  was  recorded  at 
$1.21.  Lot  two,  as  shown  on  Mr.  Love's  home 
drawn  map,  would  be  the  west  half  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  Section  16.  It  is  true  that 
Little  Rock  Creek  flows  through  the  tract,  but 
it  is  more  likely  to  assume  that  the  $1.21 
valuation  was  a  clerical  error  in  the  record. 

Similar  records  are  filed  for  the  other  town- 
ships. 

The  early  County  School  Commissioner 
corresponded  in  some  respects  to  the  present 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  However, 
as  previously  mentioned,  the  School  Com- 
missioner's duties  consisted  largely  of  hand- 
ling the  sale  of  lands  in  the  16th  section  of 
each  township  in  the  early  days.  This  was  not 
a  full  time  job.  Duties  of  supervision  were 
added  later  by  the  legislature  and  have 
changed   considerably   with   the   passage   of 
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time.  The  complete  list  of  county  school  ad- 
ministrators since  the  organization  of  the 
county  is  given  below:  Frederick  Love,  1838- 
42;  Marshall  Stark,  1842-45;  James  Harring- 
ton, 1845-47;  Sheldon  Crossett,  1847-51; 
J.  R.  Crossett,  1851-57;  James  Harrington, 
1857-59;  N.  S.  Greenwood,  1859-61;  Dwight 
Crossett,  1861-63;  H.  C.  Beard,  1863-65; 
M.  V.  Allen,  1865-68;  H.  P.  Hall,  1868-76; 
S.  L.  Graham,  1876-82;  Geo.  I.  Talbot, 
1882-90;  Lewis  M.  Gross,  1890-06;  W.  W. 
Coultas,  1906-19;  Warren  Hubbard,  1919-39; 
Ralph  D.  Gritzbaugh,  1939-40;  Marjorie  B. 
Leinauer,  1940-55;  Marion  C.  Hayes,  1955- 
56;  and,  D.  E.  Stitzel,  1956-. 

Lieutenant  Pritchard  of  Shabbona,  a 
Civil  War  hero,  was  nominated  for  the  office 
following  the  war,  but  was  forced  to  withdraw 
because  of  poor  health.  M.  V.  Allen,  also  of 
Shabbona,  replaced  him.  Having  had  no 
teaching  experience,  he  spent  two  weeks  at 
Normal  preparing  for  the  office.  His  salary 
was  about  $1,000  per  year.  This  was  raised  in 
1868  to  $1,400  but  lowered  again  in  1876  to 
$400  when  school  visitation  was  removed 
from  the  list  of  required  duties. 

Ralph  Gritzbaugh  resigned  in  1940  after 
serving  but  one  year  of  his  four  year  term. 
His  assistant,  Mrs.  Marjorie  B.  Leinauer,  was 
appointed  by  the  supervisors.  She  was  re- 
elected for  three  successive  terms  after 
serving  out  this  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Gritz- 
baugh. 

Dr.  Marion  C.  Hayes  of  DeKalb  and  a 
staff  member  at  Northern  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College  was  elected  to  a  term  which 
began  August  1,  1955.  He  served  one  year 
then  resigned  in  order  to  retire  from  active 
school  administration.  D.  E.  Stitzel,  School 
Superintendent  at  Waterman,  was  appointed 
by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  in 
1963  is  the  current  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

The  duties  of  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  have  changed  considerably  with 
the  passage  of  time  and  changes  in  school 
district  structure.  One  of  the  primary  duties 
of  the  office  during  the  days  of  the  one-room 
rural  schools  was  the  active  supervision  of 
these  teachers  and  schools.  The  school  re- 
organization of  the  1940's  and  early  50's  has 
eliminated  completely  the  one-room  school 


in  DeKalb  County.  The  same  is  true  in  many 
other  counties  in  the  state. 

In  1962  one  of  the  primary  functions  of  the 
office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  is  to  provide  liason  between  the 
office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  local  school  districts.  The 
complexities  of  modern  society  and  schools 
make  it  necessary  that  there  be  many  state- 
wide standards,  reports,  and  supervisory 
records.  These  are  checked,  processed,  and 
evaluated  as  necessary  in  the  County  office. 
Certification  of  teachers  and  school  bus 
drivers  is  handled  through  the  County 
Superintendent  for  the  state  office.  State  aid, 
school  lunch  claims,  and  transportation  aid 
are  administered  on  a  state  level  but  through 
the  county  office.  Transfer  of  territory  from 
one  school  district  to  another  is  handled  by  a 
County  Board  of  School  Trustees.  The 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  the  Ex- 
Officio  Secretary  and  executive  official  of  this 
board. 

The  School  Problems  Commission  is  a 
state  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
This  body  studies  needed  school  legislation 
and  proposes  bills  for  enactment.  In  1957 
this  commission  approved  a  sub-committee 
to  make  a  study  of  the  Office  of  County 
Superintendent.  The  state  school  code  has 
not  been  changed  in  all  respects  to  adapt  the 
duties  of  the  office  to  the  times.  It  is  too  early 
to  determine  what  recommendations  will  be 
made. 

The  writer,  however,  believes  that  out  of 
this  study  may  come  at  least  some  of  the 
following  proposals  for  future  legislative 
enactment. 

(a)  Combining  larger  areas  than  counties  for 
duties  now  performed  by  a  County  Super- 
intendent in  portions  of  the  state  where  con- 
solidation and  sparsity  of  population  make 
this  desirable;  (b)  Larger  responsibility  to 
the  County  Office  for  cooperative  programs 
between  smaller  school  districts,  (Music, 
Art,  Special  Education,  etc.)  and,  (c)  Re- 
writing of  the  School  Code,  redefining  the 
duties  of  the  office. 

Former  histories  of  DeKalb  County,  in- 
cluding school  history,  have  brought  us  only 
up  to  the  year  1906.  The  author  of  this  cur- 
rent resume  was  born  in  1905  and  is  well 
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acquainted  with  the  school  development 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  era  previ- 
ously reported. 


EARLY  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 
AND  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES 

It  is  understandable  that  the  early  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  was  not  always  on  a  pro- 
fessional level.  Until  1845,  Township  School 
Trustees  were  given  authority  to  examine 
teachers  and  issue  certificates.  This  gave  to 
lay  people  the  right  to  determine  whether  a 
person  was  qualified  to  teach  school. 

It  appears  that  there  were  no  well-defined 
common  standards  for  determining  teacher 
qualifications.  Undoubtedly  many  of  these 
examiners,  though  honest  and  sincere,  were 
not  sufficiently  able  to  screen  properly 
teacher  candidates. 

In  1845  the  state  legislature  made  the 
County  School  Commissioner  Ex-Officio 
Superintendent  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
county,  with  authority  to  examine  persons 
proposing  to  teach  school.  If  the  examinee 
were  found  competent,  a  teaching  certificate 
was  issued  to  him  upon  the  payment  of  the 
$1.00  fee. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  also  proposed 
that  the  examination  for  teachers  should  be 
given  in  the  following  subjects:  Orthography, 
reading  in  English,  penmanship,  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  modern  geography  and 
history  of  the  United  States. 

The  county  school  commissioner  was  still 
essentially  a  "School  Lands  Commissioner," 
rather  than  a  professional  educator.  There- 
fore even  this  improved  legislation  did  not 
necessarily  guarantee  adequate  examinations 
and  administration  of  teacher  certification. 
This  1845  law  became  effective  at  the  time 
James  Harrington  came  into  office.  Fortun- 
ately, Harrington  was  a  well-educated  man. 
Besides  having  unusual  ability  as  an  ad- 
ministrator he  had  been  educated  in  New 
York  state  and  had  taught  school  there.  He 
had  received  extensive  general  education  as 
well  as  a  Doctor's  degree  in  medicine. 

Fortunately  for  the  schools  of  DeKalb 
County  most  of  the  School  Commissioners 
were  professional  educators.  Therefore  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  standards  for  teaching 


were  maintained  at  higher  levels  than  in 
certain  counties  where  influence  rather  than 
educational  qualifications  prevailed. 

In  1829  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois 
made  provision  for  a  County  Commissioner 
to  administer  school  lands.  This  position  had 
nothing  to  do  with  certification  of  teachers 
or  supervision  of  schools.  In  1841  this  office 
became  elective.  Formerly  he  was  appointed 
by  the  township  school  trustees. 

In  1845  the  School  Commissioner  was 
given  Ex-Officio  duties  and  was  empowered 
to  visit  trustees  and  counsel  with  them  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  schools  in  their 
area.  In  1865  the  title  was  changed  from 
School  Commissioner  to  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  and  was  given  a  four 
year,  instead  of  a  two  year  term.  He  was 
required  to  visit  and  supervise  schools  and 
assist  teachers  with  the  best  methods  and 
materials. 

Strangely,  the  legislature  took  a  backward 
step  in  1872  when  they  made  school  visita- 
tion optional  rather  than  mandatory.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  DeKalb  County  re- 
moved this  from  the  list  of  duties  during  the 
term  of  at  least  one  County  Superintendent, 
namely  S.  L.  Graham.  The  reason  for  this 
is  not  clear.  Mr.  Graham  was  an  educator  and 
apparently  a  competent  man  for  this  work. 
In  18g5  school  visitation  was  again  made 
mandatory. 

The  very  early  training  of  teachers  in  De- 
Kalb County  was  generally  meagre  indeed 
during  the  1830's,  1840's  and  1850's.  John 
S.  Wright,  publisher  of  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
had  been  calling  the  attention  of  the  rural 
people  to  the  "deplorable  qualifications"  of 
teachers  in  Illinois. 

By  coincidence  it  was  just  100  years  ago 
that  the  first  Illinois  Normal  School  for 
the  training  of  teachers  was  established  at 
Normal,  in  1857.  One  full  century  later,  the 
organized  professional  association  of  teachers, 
known  as  the  Illinois  Education  Association, 
held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  campus  of  this 
University  December  26,  27,  and  28,  1957. 
This  meeting  recognized  the  100th  birthday 
of  this  institution  in  the  training  of  teachers. 
As  a  delegate  to  this  meeting  the  writer 
attended  the  meeting.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  Illinois  Education  Association  and 
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the  Normal  University  have  both  played  a 
very  important  role  in  training  and  profes- 
sionalizing teachers  in  DeKalb  County  and 
all  over  the  State.  DeKalb  County  has  pro- 
vided educational  leadership  of  a  high  quality 
in  our  State  professional  organizations. 

Miss  Edith  Wentworth,  respected  DeKalb 
High  School  teacher,  served  as  president  of 
the  Illinois  Education  Association  during  the 
1950-51  school  year.  Miss  Wentworth  is  now 
retired  from  active  teaching,  but  continues  to 
make  her  home  in  DeKalb. 

Dr.  Paul  Street  of  Northern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity was  State  President  in  1954-55.  Dr. 
Street  is  currently  engaged  in  higher  educa- 
tion work  on  the  staff  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky. 

Florence  A.  Cook  is  the  current  President 
of  the  Illinois  Education  Association.  Her  one 
year  term  continues  through  the  1962-63 
school  year.  After  July  1,  1963,  Miss  Cook 
will  continue  in  an  advisory  capacity  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
I.  E.  A.  for  one  year  period.  Miss  Cook  is 
known  throughout  our  entire  state  and  nation 
for  her  leadership  in  many  facets  of  education. 
In  recent  years  she  has  traveled  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  as  an  active  participant 
in  conferences  and  workshops.  She  has  been 
invited  to  take  part  in  a  South  American  con- 
vention during  the  summer  of  1963. 

She  is  best  known  for  her  enthusiastic  work 
in  encouraging  higher  standards  for  the 
teaching  profession.  She  speaks  to  many 
future  teacher  groups  and  has  done  much  to 
elevate  the  profession  in  the  minds  of  young 
people. 

Miss  Cook  is  currently  high  school  prin- 
cipal in  the  Shabbona  School  District.  She 
has  served  continuously  in  the  Shabbona 
Schools  since  1931  as  a  teacher,  assistant 
superintendent,  and  presently  as  high  school 
principal. 

S.  B.  Sullivan,  Superintendent  of  DeKalb 
Schools  from  1943-1956,  served  as  pres- 
ident of  the  State  Association  in  1939-40. 
This  was  prior  to  his  service  in  DeKalb 
County.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  now  retired  from 
school  administration,  but  continues  to  live 
near  DeKalb. 

Another  movement  in  training  teachers 
was  the  development  of  the  DeKalb  County 


Teachers  Institute.  While  this  annual  affair 
was  of  only  a  few  days  duration  it  did  provide 
teachers  with  an  opportunity  to  make  con- 
tacts with  the  educational  leaders  in  the 
county  and  to  get  some  help  in  teaching  the 
limited  curriculum  of  the  time. 

Apparently  the  first  DeKalb  County 
Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  October, 
1864.  If  earlier  institutes  were  held,  there  is 
no  record  of  them.  An  interesting  summary  of 
the  Institutes  from  1864  to  1868  is  preserved 
in  the  office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Sycamore. 

Numerous  references  have  been  made  to 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Normal.  The 
State  Normal  School  at  DeKalb  came  much 
later.  Even  though  this  volume  contains 
a  history  of  this  institution  elsewhere,  it  is 
proper  that  brief  mention  be  made  here. 

Actually  the  presence  of  a  state  supported 
college  for  preparation  of  teachers  in  our  own 
county  has  done  much  to  elevate  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  Our  teachers  in  DeKalb 
County  are  generally  very  well-trained  and 
the  schools  are  adequately  staffed  even  during 
this  period  of  teacher  shortage. 

In  1895  the  cornerstone  of  the  first  building 
was  laid  at  DeKalb.  The  name  of  the  college 
was  then  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal 
School.  The  school  was  later  named  Northern 
Illinois  State  Teachers'  College  followed  by 
Northern  Illinois  State  College.  In  the  year 
of  1957,  this  DeKalb  institution  became 
Northern  Illinois  University.  Dr.  Leslie  A. 
Holmes  has  been  president  of  the  University 
since  1949. 

The  college  offered  a  two  year  program  for 
teachers  from  1895-1921.  In  1921  the  cur- 
riculum was  broadened  and  four  year  courses 
leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Educa- 
tion were  offered.  Graduate  programs  are 
now  offered  at  the  Master's  and  Doctor's 
levels. 

DeKALB  COUNTY  SCHOOL   FINANCE 

The  main  source  of  school  revenue  for  De- 
Kalb County  has  been  the  tax  on  personal 
property  and  real  estate.  The  very  earliest 
schools  were  supported  by  funds  paid  by 
parents  of  the  children  attending.  It  was  com- 
mon practice  in  the  earliest  schools  to  pro- 
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rate  the  teachers'  salary  according  to  the 
number  of  days  attendance  of  each  pupil 
This  meant  that  the  teacher  was  not  paid 
until  the  end  of  the  term.  To  make  matters 
more  difficult  it  was  sometimes  left  to  the 
teacher  to  collect  his  salary  from  the  families 
involved. 

About  1840  it  became  possible  for  the 
school  trustees  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  support 
of  schools  and  it  appears  that  several  hundred 
dollars  were  levied  and  collected,  during  that 
year,  mostly  in  Squaw  Grove  Township. 
Records  indicate  that  this  money  was  paid 
to  M.  P.  Cleveland,  a  prominent  citizen,  and 
school  teacher. 

In  some  early  cases  half  the  support  for 
schools  came  from  taxes  and  half  from  the 
families  benefited.  Then,  too,  the  teacher 
boarded  around  with  the  school  families.  In 
this  way  it  was  apparent  that  the  families 
with  children  made  considerably  greater 
contributions  to  schools  than  other  residents. 

Throughout  the  1800's  and  up  until  the 
twentieth  century  the  property  tax  seemed  to 
be  a  satisfactory  and  equitable  form  of 
revenue  for  financing  public  schools.  The 
territory  in  DeKalb  County  was  largely  rural 
and  the  measure  of  a  man's  capacity  to  sup- 
port education  was  related  to  his  ownership 
of  real  and  personal  property.  This  was 
easily  recognized  and  difficult  to  conceal  from 
an  assessor. 

However,  even  though  the  local  property 
tax  is  still  in  1962  the  greatest  single  source  of 
school  revenue,  there  are  serious  discussions 
for  change.  Legislators  are  being  pressured  to 
consider  other  sources  of  revenue.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  many  persons  of  means  do 
not  own  property  which  is  "out  in  the  open" 
and  therefore  is  inaccessable.  It  is  not  the  prac- 
tice in  DeKalb  County  or  elsewhere  to  assess 
bank  deposits,  stocks  and  bonds,  and  related 
forms  of  wealth. 

The  state  of  Illinois  has  been  paying  a 
larger  share  of  local  school  costs  in  recent 
years.  At  present  we  have  the  3 3^  per  cent 
Occupational  Retailers'  Tax,  known  as  the 
sales  tax  on  retail  sales,  much  of  which  goes 
to  the  support  of  schools.  This  is  the  chief 
source  of  school  funds  distributed  from 
Springfield.  State  Aid  comes  to  schools  for 
Transportation  of  Pupils,  School  Lunch  Re- 


imbursement, Flat  Grant  Aid,  and  Special 
Equalization  Aid. 

The  state  assists  school  districts  in  provid- 
ing transportation  for  children  living  more 
than  one  and  one-half  miles  from  school.  This 
support  varies  from  $16  per  student  to  $32 
per  student  transported.  A  graduated  "sparsity 
factor"  formula  allows  more  aid  to  districts 
with  a  widely-scattered  student  population. 

The  present  school  lunch  reimbursement 
is  actually  a  federal,  rather  than  a  state 
program.  However,  payments  to  our  county 
come  through  the  state  school  office.  Schools 
are  re-imbursed  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per 
noon  lunch  served  to  school  children.  Of 
course  the  lunch  must  conform  to  certain 
dietary  requirements  and  children  of  indigent 
families  must  be  provided  meals  without  cost. 
To  encourage  milk  consumption,  schools  are 
also  re-imbursed  at  the  rate  of  four  cents  per 
half  pint  of  milk  served  to  students,  over  and 
above  the  noon  lunch  milk. 

State  funds  are  also  paid  to  schools  on  the 
basis  known  as  "flat  grant."  For  each  ele- 
mentary student  in  attendance  for  the  full 
school  year  the  district  is  re-imbursed  $47.70 
A  similar  grant  in  the  amount  of  $32.00  is 
paid  for  high  school  students. 

A  more  complicated  form  of  aid  is  also  paid 
to  school  districts  known  as  special  equaliza- 
tion aid.  By  a  formula  set  up  on  a  state-wide 
basis  needy  schools  with  fewer  financial  re- 
sources are  paid  larger  amounts  than  wealthy 
districts.  Actually,  not  all  districts  in  DeKalb 
County  qualify  for  this  aid  on  the  basis  of 
their  assessed  valuation  per  pupil.  The 
formula  works  as  follows:  If  a  unit  district 
(12  grade  district)  levies  at  least  a  67  cent- 
rate  on  the  property  in  the  district,  and  this 
rate  fails  to  yield  at  least  $252  per  student, 
then  the  state  will  make  up  the  difference. 
Elementary  districts,  or  high  school  districts, 
levying  taxes  at  a  rate  exceeding  54  cents  are 
also  eligible  for  the  difference  if  this  54  cent- 
rate  fails  to  yield  $252  per  student.  This 
formula  does  not  prevent  school  districts  from 
levying  rates  in  excess  of  67  cents  or  54  cents. 
However,  a  district  is  not  eligible  for  the  aid, 
if  it  makes  less  local  effort  to  support  schools. 
Neither  is  a  district  eligible  for  equalization 
aid  if  the  stated  rates  will  bring  in  tax  revenue 
in  excess  of  $252  per  student. 
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As  mentioned  earlier,  the  total  DeKalb 
County  property  tax  collected  in  1840  was 
but  a  few  hundred  dollars.  In  1906  the  total 
county  school  tax  was  $51,664.  Now,  in  1962, 
the  county  treasurer  will  pay  out  funds  to 
school  districts  at  the  rate  of  $4,974,993  per 
fiscal  year.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
school  district  lines  do  not  follow  county 
boundaries,  hence  this  expenditure  includes 
some  revenue  from  outside  the  county.  The 
five  million  dollar  figure  also  includes  monies 
levied  for  re-payment  of  bonds  for  building 
construction. 

The  state  aid  received  in  DeKalb  County 
for  the  1961-62  school  year  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  reader.  The  table  below  shows  total 
amounts  received  by  each  community  for 
flat  grant  and  special  equalization  aid. 

Esmond  Comm.  Cons.,  Dist.  No.  183, 
$3,442.75;  Malta  Comm.  Cons.,  Dist.  No.185 
$22,720.51;  Malta  Twp.  High  School,  Dist. 
No.  419,  $4,649.20;  Somonauk  Comm.  Cons., 
Dist.  No.  186,  $27,194.78;  Somonauk  Comm. 
High  School,  Dist.  No.  408,  $3,728.32; 
Genoa-Kingston  Comm.  Unit,  Dist.  No.  424, 
$118,864.00;  Shabbona  Comm.  Unit,  Dist. 
No.  425,  $27,927.33;  Hiawatha  Comm.  Unit, 
Dist.  No.  426,  $55,950.80;  Sycamore  Comm. 
Unit,  Dist.  No.  .427,  $231,005.90;  DeKalb 
Comm.  Unit,  Dist.  No.  428,  $316,680.57; 
Hinckley-Big  Rock  Comm.  Unit,  Dist. 
No.  429,  $55,246.84;  Sandwich  Comm.  Unit, 
Dist.  No.  430,  $142,170.92;  Waterman 
Comm.  Unit,  Dist.  No.  431,  $40,634.43. 
Total  amount  for  DeKalb  County  $1,050, 
216.35. 

State  Aid  Claims  For  1961-62  School 
Transportation  are  shown  below: 

Esmond  Comm.  Cons.,  Dist.  No.  183, 
$1,359.68;  Malta  Comm.  Cons.,  Dist.  No. 
185,  $2,966.04;  Malta  Twp.  High  School, 
Dist.  No.  419,  $1,132.80;  Somonauk  Comm. 
Cons.,  Dist.  No.  186,  $3,033.80;  Somonauk 
Comm.  High  School,  Dist.  No.  408,  $1,- 
399.68;  Genoa-Kingston  Comm.  Unit,  Dist. 
No.  424,  $7,463.80;  Shabbona  Comm.  Unit 
Dist.  No.  425,  $11,445.36;  Hiawatha  Comm. 
Unit,  Dist  No.  426,  $7,921.00;  Sycamore 
Comm.  Unit,  Dist.  No.  427,  $13,076.80;  De- 
Kalb Comm.  Unit.  Dist.  No.  428,  $13,195.80; 
Hinckley-Big  Rock  Comm.  Unit,  Dist.  No. 
429,    $10,728.24;    Sandwich    Comm.    Unit, 


Dist.  No.  430,  $5,912.20  Waterman  Comm. 
Unit,  Dist.  No.  431,  $6,508.08;  Total  trans- 
portation aid  for  DeKalb  County,  $86, 
143.28 

The  State  Appropriation  for  transportation 
claims  for  1961-63  biennium  was  insufficient 
to  pay  claims  in  full.  Therefore,  districts 
received  approximately  88%  of  the  claim.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  1963  Legislature  will 
make  up  this  deficiency  and  a  later  distribu- 
tion would  therefore  pay  claims  in  full. 

School  Lunch  payments  made  to  schools 
for  the  1961-62  school  year  were  as  follows: 

Esmond  Comm.  Cons.,  Dist.  No.  183, 
$708.50;  Malta  Comm.  Cons.  Dist.  No. 
185,  $2,826.39;  Somonauk  Comm.  Cons., 
Dist.  No.  186,  $2,163.41;  Genoa-Kingston 
Comm.  Unit,  Dist.  No.  424,  $7,044.59;  Shab- 
bona Comm.  Unit,  Dist.  No.  425,  $5,107.88; 
Hiawatha  Comm.  Unit,  Dist.  No.  426, 
$5,448.20;  Sycamore  Comm.  Unit,  Dist.  No. 
427,  $14,616.49;  DeKalb  Comm.  Unit, 
Dist.  No.  428,  $19,858.28;  Hinckley-Big 
Rock  Comm.  Unit,  Dist.  No.  429,  $6,123.84; 
Sandwich  Comm.  Unit,  Dist.  No.  430, 
$8,226.19;  Waterman  Comm.  Unit,  Dist  No. 
431,  $4,024.68;  Total  lunch  milk  aid  for 
DeKalb  County,  $76,148.45. 

In  1962  our  county  was  re-imbursed  for  a 
total  of  $27,106.63  for  special  education,  and 
six  communities  were  involved. 

In  1962  State  and  Federal  funds  provided 
approximately  22  per  cent  of  the  operating 
budget  of  our  DeKalb  County  Schools  This 
is  somewhat  lower  than  the  national  average 
and  may  provide  argument  for  more  revenue 
from  state  sources  and  less  from  property  tax. 

A  new  type  of  assistance  to  schools  is 
emerging  in  the  form  of  state  aid  for  the 
education  of  exceptional  children.  "Excep- 
tional" applies  to  children  who  are  handi- 
capped in  one  or  more  ways.  Illinois  has 
pioneered  in  this  kind  of  humanitarian 
education.  Ray  Graham,  recently  deceased, 
was  state  director  of  this  pioneer  program 
for  many  years.  Graham  was  reared  in 
DeKalb  County  near  the  present  rural 
Somonauk  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
During  the  period  when  the  Illinois  program 
was  developing,  Mr.  Graham  was  a  national 
leader  in  setting  up  school  programs  for 
special    classes    for    mentally    handicapped, 
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physically  handicapped,  children  with  visual 
problems,  homebound  and  the  like.  In  the 
Illinois  program,  the  state  pays  a  portion  of 
the  cost  to  districts  providing  extra  services. 

There  is  very  little  interest  in  DeKalb 
County  for  federal  aid  to  education  although 
this  is  a  controversial  subject  over  the  nation 
as  a  whole  in  1963. 

Advocates  of  federal  assistance  point  out 
that  children  in  poorer  states  and  areas  are 
entitled  to  an  education  equivalent  to  that 
provided  by  well-to-do  communities.  As  a 
corollary,  they  point  out  that  this  can  only  be 
done  by  a  system  where  the  wealthy  help  the 
poor. 

Those  opposed  to  Federal  subsidies  point 
out  that  federal  funds  bring  federal  control, 
waste  and  inefficiency. 

SCHOOL  SURVEY  LAW  OF  1945 

In  1945  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
passed  legislation  which  turned  out  to  be  an 
education  bombshell.  Legislators  provided 
for  a  County  School  Survey  Committee  in 
each  County  where  a  majority  of  the  school 
board  members  voted  for  a  study  of  existing 
school  districting.  Essentially  the  new  law 
provided  that  prior  to  December  1,  1945,  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  should 
call  a  meeting  of  all  school  board  members  in 
the  county.  If  a  majority  favored  a  study  then 
a  committee  was  to  be  elected  and  the  study 
initiated.  The  committee,  if  authorized,  was 
to  be  empowered  to  make  recommendations 
for  geographic  re-districting  within  the 
county. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  B.  Leinauer  as  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  called  the  meeting 
to  convene  in  DeKalb  High  School.  Directors 
of  rural  schools  and  members  of  Boards  of 
Education  were  invited.  She  explained  the 
new  legislation.  After  discussion  a  vote  was 
taken,  and  it  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
the  creation  of  a  DeKalb  County  School 
Survey  Committee  by  a  158  to  2  count. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  the 
rural  and  urban  school  board  members  then 
met  separately.  The  rural  board  members 
elected  five  of  the  committee.  Rural  directors 
selected  were  Victor  Daniels,  Kingston 
Twp.;   John    Wright,    Malta    Twp.;    Harry 


Dannewitz,  Somonauk  Twp.;  Wells  Fay,  Jr., 
Squaw  Grove  Twp.;  Preston  Woods,  Clinton 
Twp. 

While  a  county  school  survey  in  itself  was 
innocuous,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
when  a  recommendation  did  emerge  it  would 
envisage  a  school  district  of  small  con- 
solidated elementary  and  high  school  dis- 
tricts. 

For  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  early  school 
district,  a  word  of  clarification  may  be  help- 
ful. The  conventional  rural  area  school 
district  of  the  1850's  and  up  until  school  re- 
organization, was  the  one  room  rural  school. 
The  area  of  each  district  varied  but  the  usual 
was  four  square  miles.  If  the  school  was 
centrally  located  no  child  need  walk  more 
than  two  miles. 

This  type  of  district  seemed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  times  for  many  years;  but  with 
larger  farms  and  therefore  smaller  farm 
populations,  this  district  was  too  small.  There 
were  not  enough  students. 

Then  too,  the  larger  elementary  school 
centers  in  urban  areas  were  offering  courses 
to  students,  making  many  rural  families 
dissatisfied  with  a  school  program  where  one 
teacher  taught  all  eight  grades.  It  was  most 
difficult  to  include  music,  art,  physical  educa- 
tion, home  arts,  manual  arts  and  crafts, 
science,  for  example,  in  a  one-room  school. 

Some  rural  schools  attempted  to  solve  this 
deficiency  by  employing  on  a  cooperative 
basis  a  special  teacher  in  certain  areas,  especi- 
ally music.  She  would  travel  from  school  to 
school,  but  this  practice  was  not  feasible. 

Then,  too,  it  was  impossible  to  find 
teachers  qualified  to  do  a  good  job  at  all 
grade  levels  and  teach  special  subjects,  too. 
There  was  a  demand  for  "specialization"  in 
education. 

In  the  years  of  the  survey  study,  768  child- 
ren were  enrolled  in  one  room  schools  (1947- 
48).  One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  these 
children  had  no  classmates;  in  other  words, 
they  were  alone  in  their  class  where  they 
attended  school.  Most  of  the  other  641 
students  attending  the  one  room  schools  had 
but  one  or  two  enrolled  in  the  same  class 
with  them. 

Another  factor  which  had  a  tremendous 
effect  upon  this  urge  for  school  consolidation 
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was  a  serious  teacher  shortage.  World  War  II 
in  the  1940's  had  created  an  artificial  demand 
for  tremendous  war  production.  Factories  and 
offices  were  paying  wages  considerably  higher 
than  school  boards  could  afford.  Many 
teachers  left  the  profession  for  better  paying 
positions.  This  was  not  always  a  selfish  move 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Men  teachers  with 
families  to  support  found  a  teacher's  salary 
inadequate  to  finance  expenses  in  a  period 
when  all  living  costs  were  skyrocketing. 

This  "pinching  off"  of  the  teacher  supply 
left  many  rural  districts  hard  pressed  to  find  a 
teacher.  Certain  districts  solved  this  problem 
temporarily  by  closing  their  own  school  and 
transporting  the  children  to  an  adjacent 
rural  center. 

The  combination  of  factors  referred  to 
influenced  many  rural  people  to  accept  con- 
solidation in  theory  even  though  they  still 
held  sentimental  attachments  to  the  "old 
country  school." 

Somewhat  the  same  philosophy  was  also 
engulfing  the  small  high  schools.  The  cur- 
riculum had  to  be  broad  enough  to  offer  the 
needed  college  preparatory  subjects  in  the 
field  of  mathematics,  science,  social  studies, 
languages,  and,  of  course,  English.  In  addi- 
tion, vocational  courses  were  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  agriculture,  homemaking,  and 
commercial  subjects  had  to  be  offered.  Me- 
chanical Arts  courses  with  emphasis  upon 
shop  training  were  in  demand  because  of  the 
need  in  the  current  factory  war  effort. 

Music  and  art  were  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  "frills"  but  considered  a  component  part 
of  the  educational  program.  Every  high 
school  had  some  type  of  instrumental  music 
program.  Physical  education  was  required 
for  boys  and  for  girls.  A  competitive  inter- 
scholastic  athletic  program  was  a  part  of 
every  high  school  and  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  the  community.  Many  schools  were 
giving  driver  education  or  "Behind  the 
Wheel  Instruction"  to  students  who  were 
nearing  the  age  when  they  might  apply  for  an 
automobile  driver's  license.  Speech  courses 
were  available  in  numerous  high  schools. 

School  clubs  and  extra-curricular  activities 
were  also  in  full  swing  in  the  1940's.  All  in  all 
it  was  obvious  that  the  very  small  high  school 
would    have    a    difficult    time    finding    and 


financing  teachers  for  any  program  approach- 
ing that  suggested  above  even  if  building 
facilities  were  available.  This  set  the  stage  for 
the  school  survey  of  1946-48  and  the  re- 
organization which  was  to  follow. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  survey  study,  there 
were  approximately  158  school  districts  in 
DeKalb  County.  Even  without  the  benefit  of 
the  survey  study  many  of  the  small  rural 
districts  were  consolidating  with  the  village 
elementary  districts.  By  1947-48  the  number 
of  districts  had  been  reduced  to  147  by  con- 
tinued consolidation. 

The  break-down  of  the  147  districts  in 
1947-48  was  as  follows:  116  one  room  rural 
school  districts,  14  graded  elementary,  and  17 
high  school  districts. 

It  has  been  mentioned  earlier  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  survey  study  there  were  116 
rural  one-room  school  districts.  Sixty  of  these 
had  been  closed  and  children  transported  to 
another  rural  school  or  to  town. 

Of  the  fourteen  graded  elementary  dis- 
tricts, five  were  consolidated  representing  a 
geographic  area  larger  than  the  customary 
four  square  miles  in  the  one-room  school 
district.  The  reader  must  keep  in  mind  that 
many  of  the  small  village  schools  were 
actually  an  original  common  school  district 
with  an  area  of  approximately  four  square 
miles.  The  growth  of  the  village  had  simply 
caused  the  three  man  Board  of  Directors  to 
plan  buildings,  staff,  and  equipment  for  the 
ever  increasing  school  population  without  any 
change  in  the  type  of  district.  In  other  words 
many  of  the  village  school  districts  were 
actually  the  same  type  as  the  56  operating  one 
room  schools. 

The  five  school  communities  which  had  a 
consolidated  type  of  district  prior  to  the 
school  survey  study  included  Genoa,  Kirk- 
land,  Shabbona,  Hinckley,  and  Rollo. 

The  1 30  elementary  school  districts  referred 
to  above  were  responsible  for  the  education 
of  the  boys  and  girls  through  the  eighth 
grade. 

There  were  eleven  operating  high  school 
districts  in  the  county  in  1947-48  and  six 
non-operating  districts.  The  non-operating 
districts  were  simply  areas  which  were 
organized  into  high  school  districts,  but  lack- 
ing building  facilities,  transported  their  high 
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school  students  to  an  adjacent  district  which 
did  have  buildings,  staff,  and  an  active  pro- 
gram. The  tuition  of  such  students  was  paid 
by  the  non-operating  school  districts. 

It  was  cheaper  for  these  non-operating 
districts  to  transport  and  pay  tuition  than  to 
run  their  own  program.  School  law  held  that 
tuition  pupils  could  not  be  charged  for  costs 
of  a  school  building  since  their  district  held 
no  equity  in  the  building.  In  practice,  there- 
fore, property  owners  in  non-operating  high 
school  districts  paid  considerably  lower  taxes 
for  schools  than  property  owners  in  the 
operating  districts.  This  inequity  was  one  of 
the  many  points  of  controversy  in  the  discus- 
sion over  consolidation. 

The  school  survey  committee  held  many 
open  meetings  and  welcomed  a  free  exchange 
of  ideas.  While  most  of  the  public  meetings 
were  conducted  on  a  discussion  level,  there 
were  often  sharp  exchanges. 

Of  course  discussions  did  not  end  when 
public  meetings  were  adjourned.  It  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  say  that  no  single  topic  occupies 
as  many  private  discussions  in  the  years  from 
1946  to  1950  as  the  school  consolidation  issue. 

By  November  12,  1947,  the  county  survey 
committee  had  completed  its  Tentative 
Report  which  was  summarized  in  a  25-page 
brochure  and  widely  circulated  through  the 
county.  This  report  proposed  that  DeKalb 
County  be  divided  into  five  unit-type  school 
districts  each  of  which  would  operate  the  full 
educational  programs  for  all  grades  from 
kindergarten  through  twelve.  While  district 
boundaries  did  not  always  coincide  with 
county  boundaries,  the  general  area  en- 
compassed in  the  report  included,  essentially, 
DeKalb  County. 

As  proposed  the  five  units  took  entire  com- 
munities as  much  as  possible  and  grouped 
them  into  administrative  areas.  The  pro- 
posed units  approximated  the  following: 

Unit  1,  Kirkland,  Kingston  and  Genoa 
communities;  Unit  2,  Sycamore  Community; 
Unit  3,  DeKalb,  Malta,  Cortland  com- 
munities; Unit  4,  Hinckley,  Sandwich,  and 
Somonauk  (and  extending  into  LaSalle  and 
Kendall  counties.);  Unit  5,  Shabbona, 
Waterman,  Lee,  and  Rollo  communities. 

Some  of  the  committee  members  favored 
even  larger  units  but  supported  the  five  unit 


plan  because  they  felt  the  general  public 
would  not  accept  the  larger  districts. 

Again,  more  public  meetings  were  held  to 
explain  the  proposals  and  in  turn  to  get  the 
grass  roots  reactions  from  any  further  de- 
liberations. During  this  period  of  discussion, 
the  committee  continued  to  meet  in  order  to 
formulate  any  changes  in  their  recommenda- 
tions for  their  final  report  due  on  January  1, 
1949. 

The  final  report  was  even  bolder  than  the 
earlier  one.  On  May  4,  1948,  the  Survey 
Committee  approved  a  proposal,  which  if 
adopted,  would  have  reduced  DeKalb 
County  to  one  administrative  unit  type  of 
school  district. 

A  petition  was  circulated  for  the  DeKalb 
County  Unit  district  and  the  election  was 
held  on  December  4.  1948.  The  result  was  an 
overwhelming  defeat  for  the  proposal.  De- 
Kalb County  voters  rejected  it  by  a  vote 
of  7,970  to  665. 

In  this  election  the  urban  and  rural  vote 
were  held  separately.  In  the  rural  areas  the 
vote  was  3,190  opposed  and  245  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  unit.  The  city  vote  tally  showed 
4,780  opposed  and  420  favoring  the  plan. 

However,  even  though  this  proposal  was 
defeated,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
type  of  consolidation  which  was  to  emerge 
following  the  survey  study  had  is  roots  in  the 
discussions  promoted  by  the  survey  legislation. 

The  tremendous  school  district  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  1940's  and  1950's  had  resulted  in 
reducing  the  number  of  districts  within  De- 
Kalb County  to  thirteen.  In  1945  there  were 
158  districts  in  Illinois,  though  not  all  were 
operating  their  own  schools. 

The  State  Legislature  had  encouraged 
formation  of  unit  type  districts  operating 
grades  1-12  by  setting  up  a  state  aid  formula 
which  favored  this  type  of  organization.  Then 
too,  boundaries  of  unit  districts  were  pro- 
tected. Petitions  requesting  formation  of  new 
districts  could  not  include  territory  within  a 
unit  district.  No  other  type  of  district  was  so 
protected.  As  a  result  each  community  was 
anxious  to  protect  its  own  territory  from  en- 
croachment by  neighboring  districts  in  the 
process  of  formation. 

However,  state  law  had  also  provided  that 
no  area  with  a  population  of  less  than  2,000  or 
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property  valuation  of  less  than  $6,000,000, 
could  organize  into  a  unit  type  district.  This 
prevented  the  formation  of  small  and  ineffi- 
cent  unit  districts. 

The  closing  of  the  last  one  room  school 
district  in  the  county  is  of  interest.  The  Fay 
rural  school  was  located  between  Hinckley 
and  Waterman  in  the  Northeast  quarter  of 
Section  29  in  Squaw  Grove  Township. 
It  operated  during  the  1956-57  school  year 
with  Mrs.  Donald  Carr  of  Cortland  as  the 
teacher.  There  were  twelve  pupils.  Eighth 
grade  graduates  were  Nancy  Davis  and 
Janet  Larson. 

In  closing  the  Fay  School,  the  residents  of 
the  community  petitioned  the  major  portion 
of  the  district  into  the  Hinckley  Unit  school 
district.  About  one-fourth  was  petitioned  into 
the  Waterman  area.  The  school  building  was 
advertised  to  be  sold  on  January  11,  1958. 

With  the  exception  of  two  high  school 
districts,  still  operating,  all  other  current 
DeKalb  County  school  districts  have  been 
organized  since  the  school  survey  study, 
initiated  in  1945.  The  two  high  school 
districts  referred  to  are  the  Somonauk  Com- 
munity High  School  and  the  Malta  Town- 
ship High  School.  However,  every  com- 
munity has  been  affected  by  the  impulse  for 
larger  districts.  A  brief  resume  of  each  of  our 
1957  districts  is  given  in  succeeding  pages. 


DeKALB  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  1962-63 

In  the  past  twenty  years  our  county  has 
reduced  the  number  of  school  districts  from 
158  to  13.  Most  of  these  districts  are  com- 
munity unit  school  districts  which  operate 
the  schools  from  kindergarten  through  12th 
grade.  Several  communities  are  still  organ- 
ized with  a  dual  type  district  in  which  one 
board  of  education  administers  the  educa- 
tional program  through  the  eighth  grade  and 
another  operates  the  high  school.  A  brief 
resume  of  each  school  community  is  in- 
cluded in  the  pages  which  follow. 

Genoa-Kingston  Community  Unit  Dis- 
trict No.  424.  The  area  surrounding  the 
Genoa  and  Kingston  communities  was  the 
first  to  organize  as  a  community  unit  school 


district  following  the  school  survey.  The 
county  unit  school  district  as  proposed  by  the 
committee  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  on 
December  4,  1948.  Almost  at  once  a  petition 
was  filed  with  Mrs.  Marjorie  B.  Leinauer, 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  requesting 
that  an  election  be  called  to  form  a  new 
school  district  comprising  the  areas  with 
interests  in  Genoa  and  Kingston. 

This  area  included  about  68  square  miles  of 
territory. 

The  election  was  held  on  February  26, 
1949,  at  which  time  760  voted  "for"  and  170 
"against"  the  proposed  district. 

On  March  26  Archie  Fowler,  Maynard 
Hollembeak,  Edward  Oilman,  Jr.,  Florence 
B.  Berkley,  Victor  Daniel,  William  Karl,  and 
Griffith  Reid  were  elected  to  the  first  Board 
of  Education. 

Clarence  Louderback,  who  had  been 
Superintendent  of  the  Genoa  Schools  since 
1946,  was  employed  as  the  new  Unit  Super- 
intendent. He  has  continued  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  current  school  year  in  this  posi- 
tion. 

In  July,  1949,  a  petition  was  filed  with  the 
DeKalb  County  Board  of  School  Trustees 
requesting  the  transfer  of  approximately 
eight  square  miles  of  territory  to  the  Hia- 
watha Community  Unit  District  which  had 
also  been  formed  early  in  1949.  The  Hia- 
watha District  included  the  communities  of 
Kirkland,  Fairdale,  Irene,  and  Monroe 
Center. 

The  territory  referred  to  lay  between 
Kingston  and  Kirkland.  Some  rather  bitter 
controversy  raged  in  this  area  as  rural 
citizens  were  torn  with  community  allegi- 
ances. The  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
decided  with  the  petitioners,  and  the  territory 
was  detached.  On  August  24  of  the  same 
year  approximately  five  sections  of  territory 
in  Mayfield  Township  were  annexed  to  the 
Genoa  District  from  the  Hiawatha  District. 

There  are  three  school  buildings  serving 
the  Genoa-Kingston  District:  the  Kingston 
Elementary  School,  which  was  built  in  1954 
at  a  cost  of  $220,000;  the  Genoa  Elemen- 
tary School  which  was  erected  the  preceed- 
ing  year,  and  cost  $150,000;  and  the  Genoa- 
Kingston  High  School  which  was  built  in 
1921.    In  1948-49  additions  costing  $33,000 
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and  $210,000  furnished  industrial  arts  facil- 
ities and  a  gymnasium. 

The  voters  approved  further  additions  to 
the  high  school  building  in  December,  1957, 
when  they  approved  additional  junior  high 
school  rooms  and  added  industrial  art  fa- 
cilities. 

The  Genoa-Kingston  schools  serve  1,148 
school  children  and  employ  48  teachers. 

Shabbona  Community  Unit  District  No. 
425.  The  communities  of  Shabbona,  Lee,  and 
Rollo  were  quick  to  see  the  advantages  of  a 
unit  type  district.  Their  petition  to  form  a 
unit  district  followed  Genoa-Kingston's.  On 
March  4,  1949,  739  voters  supported  the 
proposed  district;  only  73  voters  opposed. 

Francis  P.  Hart,  Earle  C.  Lutz,  Berent 
Prestegaard,  Wayne  Challand,  William  Bos- 
ton, Randall  T.  Foster,  and  Don  Flewellin 
were  elected  to  the  first  school  board.  William 
Boston  is  currently  serving  as  board  president. 

The  Shabbona  district  is  geographically 
the  largest  district  in  DeKalb  County  with  a 
total  of  116.42  square  miles.  However,  lacking 
any  large  towns  or  cities,  its  $21,943,346 
valuation  falls  behind  the  DeKalb,  Syca- 
more, and  Sandwich  districts. 

Theodore  Watne,  highly  respected  in  the 
educational  field,  was  superintendent  of  the 
Shabbona  schools  at  the  time  the  new  district 
was  organized.  The  new  board  elected  him 
superintendent  of  the  unit  district.  He  con- 
tinued until  his  death  in  the  summer  of  1951. 
Mrs.  Watne,  his  widow  and  a  former  Shab- 
bona music  teacher,  later  became  assistant 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  under 
Mrs.  Leinauer;  in  1958  Mrs.  Watne  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  a  DeKalb  elementary 
school. 

Paul  Randolph  came  to  Shabbona  as 
Superintendent  in  the  summer  of  1951. 
Ralph  Fox  is  the  present  superintendent. 
Florence  A.  Cook,  well-known  Shabbona 
High  School  teacher  was  acting  as  Shabbona 
High  School  principal. 

The  Rollo  and  Lee  schools  operate  a  full 
elementary  program  through  the  eighth 
grade.  Graduates  from  these  two  centers, 
along  with  elementary  graduates  at  Shab- 
bona, enter  the  high  school  at  Shabbona. 
This  building  was  erected  in  1953  and  1954 


and  was  first  used  in  September,  1954.  The 
cost  was  approximately  $800,000.  The  Rollo 
building  was  erected  in  1913;  the  Lee  build- 
ing, in  1936.  A  new  addition  to  the  Lee 
School  was  completed  in  1961. 

A  sizeable  portion  of  the  Shabbona  district 
extends  into  Lee  County.  Because  of  a  series 
of  peculiar  incidents,  three  petitions  were 
needed  before  some  of  this  territory  was 
added.  The  first  petition  was  filed  on  June  30, 
1949,  which  was  one  day  before  the  new 
district  officially  became  effective.  This  pe- 
tition was  ruled  invalid.  The  second  petition 
was  properly  filed  and  properly  heard  by  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  officer 
then  charged  by  law  with  the  responsibility 
for  deciding  petitions.  However,  one  day  be- 
fore the  hearing  was  completed,  the  state 
legislature  changed  the  law,  making  the 
County  Judge  the  proper  official.  Since  this 
law  became  effective  at  once,  the  hearing  was 
not  deemed  final;  and,  in  order  to  validate 
the  annexation,  a  third  petition  was  properly 
filed  again.  This  time  the  petition  was  heard 
before  the  County  Judge. 

The  Shabbona  school  system  has  a  total 
teaching  stafT  of  42  and  a  student  enrollment 
of  704  students  in  1962-63. 

Hiawatha  Community  Unit  District  No. 
42§.  The  third  area  in  DeKalb  County  to 
re-organize  its  school  program  under  the  new 
pattern  included  the  Kirkland,  Fairdale,  and 
Monroe  Center  communities.  The  district 
was  formed  March  26,  1949,  with  630  sup- 
porting and  75  opposing. 

Robert  Baker,  Ellwood  Atchison,  Jay 
Smith,  Lloyd  Banks,  Vern  Hopkins,  Stanley 
Woodard,  and  George  Tindall  were  elected 
on  the  original  school  board. 

Residents  between  Kirkland  and  Kingston 
were  divided  in  their  community  loyalties, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  the  district 
boundaries  were  petitioned  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties. 

From  the  beginning  there  was  considerable 
feeling  between  the  Monroe  Center  and 
Kirkland  communities.  Both  were  operating 
four  year  high  school  programs.  Each  com- 
munity wanted  to  retain  a  high  school;  but 
each  realized  that,  in  line  with  the  times,  it 
would  be  necessary  in  the  foreseeable  future 
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to  build  one  new  high  school.  The  big  prob- 
lem: which  community  would  get  the  new 
building  and  the  high  school?  Fairdale, 
located  between  the  two  towns  and  consider- 
ably smaller,  hoped  to  become  the  com- 
promise center. 

As  school  population  pressures  mounted,  a 
citizens'  committee  studied  plans  for  locating 
a  high  school  building.  Neither  this  commit- 
tee nor  the  Board  of  Education  could  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  the  proper  location. 

Various  proposals  were  defeated  by  the 
voters,  including  a  compromise  location  at 
Fairdale.  Kirkland,  with  the  greatest  voting 
power,  defeated  all  propositions  for  locating 
the  new  building  elsewhere.  When  the 
proposition  was  submitted  proposing  that  the 
building  be  erected  at  Kirkland,  it  carried 
in  the  Kirkland  precinct  but  lost  at  Fairdale 
and  at  Monroe  Center. 

The  total  vote  favored  the  proposition,  but 
inter-community  animosities  had  developed 
to  the  extent  that  Monroe  Center  area  pe- 
titioned to  withdraw  from  the  Hiawatha 
district.  The  petition  was  granted  by  the 
DeKalb  and  Ogle  County  Boards  of  School 
Trustees  in  the  summer  of  1956.  This  ter- 
ritory was,  by  the  petition,  formed  into  a  new 
elementary  school  district,  annexed  to  the 
Stillman  Valley  high  school  district. 

In  1957  the  Hiawatha  voters  approved  a 
bond  issue  of  $775,000  for  a  new  high  school, 
in  September,  1958. 

H.  T.  McCoskey,  now  deceased,  was 
superintendent  of  the  Kirkland  Schools — 
beginning  in  1943 — and  was  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  Hiawatha  District  when  it 
was  organized.  He  served  until  1957  when  he 
asked  the  board  to  be  relieved  of  a  portion  of 
his  responsibility.  He  retained  the  position  as 
high  school  principal  and  taught  social 
studies  classes. 

Harold  Flanigan  was  named  superin- 
tendent in  1957.  Flanigan  had  been  an  associ- 
ate superintendent  while  serving  at  Monroe 
Center  before  the  detachment  of  this  area. 
However,  Flanigan  was  retained  by  the 
Hiawatha  board  when  the  Monroe  Center 
territory  was  lost  to  them. 

The  Hiawatha  District  contains  approxi- 
mately  77   square   miles.    The   District   em- 


ployed 34  teachers  in  1962-63  and  boasts  a 
total  of  784  students. 

As  a  matter  of  added  interest,  the  Fairdale 
Community  supported  a  high  school  pro- 
gram until  1945.  However,  the  modern  cur- 
ricular  demands  made  it  impossible  for  such  a 
small  community  and  enrollment  to  support 
an  adequate  program. 

Sycamore  Community  Unit  District  No. 
427.  The  Sycamore  district  was  voted  into 
being  on  April  16,  1949.  Four  hundred 
ninty-five  voters  approved  with  278  disap- 
proving. Gail  C.  Moyers,  Edward  H.  Staf- 
ford, Robert  A.  Kellman,  Walter  F.  Lens- 
chow,  Merle  Miner,  Brune  C.  Dunmore,  and 
Kenneth  Elliott  were  elected  to  the  first 
school  board. 

However,  this  was  not  the  first  Sycamore 
area  vote  on  the  formation  of  a  unit  district; 
A  similar  petition  was  defeated  February  19, 
1949.  The  law  applying  to  these  elections 
required  that  separate  polling  places  be  held 
for  rural  and  for  urban  voters.  In  this  first 
election  the  proposition  won  in  Sycamore 
precinct  by  a  vote  of  275  to  165.  However,  the 
rural  vote  was  negative,  212  to  166.  There- 
fore, even  though  the  total  vote  was  favor- 
able, the  election  failed  because  it  did  not  get 
a  majority  of  the  rural  vote. 

There  was  another  interesting  sidelight  to 
this  first  Sycamore  election.  The  petition  was 
filed  with  Mrs.  Marjorie  Leinauer  on  May  25, 
1948.  However,  this  was  one  day  later  than 
the  filing  of  the  DeKalb  County  Unit  Peti- 
tion as  proposed  by  the  school  survey  com- 
mittee. The  Sycamore  area  was,  of  course, 
included  in  the  county  unit  petition.  Since 
the  law  specifically  required  the  considera- 
tion of  petitions  in  the  order  of  filing,  this 
meant  that  the  Sycamore  petition  had  to 
wait  the  outcome  of  the  county  vote. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  county  unit  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  thereby  making  it 
possible  to  vote  on  the  first  Sycamore  peti- 
tion. This,  as  mentioned  before,  was  defeated. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Lease,  long  time  super- 
intendent in  Sycamore,  was  retained  by  the 
board  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  new 
district.  Lease  served  until  1952  when  Dr. 
Arthur  C.  Muns  became  Superintendent  and 
remains  in  this  position  at  present. 
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The  Sycamore  school  district  comprises 
about  82  square  miles  with  an  assessed  val- 
uation of  $40,715,621.  The  district  employs 
ninety-two  teachers  and  has  a  total  school 
enrollment  in  1962-63  of  2,031  students. 

Two  large  elementary  school  buildings 
were  erected  during  1952  and  1953,  South- 
east School  and  West  School.  Central  School, 
built  many  years  earlier  was  in  full  operation 
during  this  time. 

The  Sycamore  School  Board  continued  to 
operate  four  one-room  rural  schools  from 
1949  to  1953.  (LovelPs  Crossing  school,  Mt. 
Hunger,  North  Grove,  and  Charter  Grove.) 
However,  with  the  opening  of  two  new 
buildings  in  September,  1953,  these  centers 
were  permanently  closed. 

Enrollment  pressure  at  the  high  school 
building  created  a  special  problem  for  the 
board  of  education  in  the  1950's.  Since  unit 
districts  are  limited  by  the  Illinois  Constitu- 
tion to  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  5  per  cent  of 
the  assessed  valuation,  the  two  new  ele- 
mentary buildings  completed  in  1953  left  the 
district  with  insufficient  bonding  power  to 
build  the  needed  high  school  facilities.  The 
voters  had  approved  the  purchase  of  a  site  on 
the  west  side  of  Sycamore  in  the  early  "50's." 
However,  the  limited  remaining  bonding 
power  of  the  district  seemed  to  postpone  the 
time  when  a  new  high  school  building  would 
be  possible. 

However,  in  1957-58  the  multiplying  factor 
applied  to  DeKalb  County  assessed  valua- 
tions was  increased  by  about  10  per  cent  by 
the  state  commission.  This  single  act  im- 
proved the  bonding  capacity  of  the  district, 
and  the  board  of  education  decided  to  submit 
the  matter  to  the  voters.  They  proposed  a 
$1,050,000  bond  issue.  This  was  approx- 
imately the  amount  of  bonds  permissible 
under  the  5  per  cent  limitation,  and  suf- 
ficient to  construct  the  first  stage  of  a  modern 
high  school  building.  The  voters  approved 
it  by  a  vote  of  859  to  508,  on  April  12,  1958. 
The  new  building  was  first  used  in  September, 
1960.  This  building  is  heated  electrically,  one 
of  the  first  such  schools  in  Illinois. 

DeKalb  Community  Unit  District  No. 
428.  The  DeKalb  Unit  District  was  ordered 
by  the  voters,  March  18,  1954.  There  was 


considerable  opposition,  but  the  total  vote 
was  favorable — 1,441  to  949.  The  territory 
involved  included  the  city  of  DeKalb,  the 
village  of  Cortland  and  approximately  70 
square  miles  of  adjacent  territory.  On  April 
15th,  W.  W.  Wirtz,  Paul  Montavon,  A.  D. 
Oderkirk,  Everett  Hulmes,  Paul  W.  Carney, 
J.  A.  Spickerman,  and  Clara  B.  Waltz  were 
elected  to  the  board. 

Sam  Sullivan  continued  as  superintendent 
of  the  new  district.  Mr.  Sullivan  came  to  De- 
Kalb in  1943  from  the  West  Frankfort  super- 
intendency.  In  1956  Mr.  Sullivan  resigned 
and  retired  from  school  administration.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Marvin  L.  Berge,  who  had 
been  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Elgin 
Public  Schools. 

The  unit  district  in  DeKalb  inherited'  some 
excellent  new  buildings  as  well  as  some  which 
had  been  in  use  for  many  years.  The  high 
school  building  was  erected  in  1903,  Ellwood, 
1905,  Glidden,  and  Haish  schools  in  1902. 
The  Junior  High  was  finished  in  December, 

1953.  It  was  a  controversial  building  in  the 
community,  as  many  of  the  citizens  felt  that 
it  was  too  expensive  and  too  lavish.  The 
Littlejohn  school  was  finished  in  September, 

1954,  and  named  in  honor  of  a  beloved 
teacher  and  the  principal.  Carl  Littlejohn  re- 
tired in  1957  after  serving  as  a  teacher  and 
principal  for  49  years.  The  Cortland  building 
was  small  but  in  good  repair. 

In  1957  the  DeKalb  community  voted  a 
$1,100,000  bond  issue  to  erect  two  new 
elementary  buildings  and  add  to  the  Cort- 
land and  Littlejohn  schools.  The  new  Lincoln 
school  is  located  in  the  south  portion  of  the 
city  of  DeKalb.  The  new  Jefferson  School  is 
north  and  west  of  DeKalb,  adjacent  to  the 
Tilton  Park  addition.  Both  new  buildings  and 
the  additions  at  Cortland  and  Littlejohn  were 
in  use  in  1958-59. 

When  the  unit  district  was  formed  in  De- 
Kalb in  1954,  two  rural  school  districts 
indicated  a  preference  for  remaining  out  of 
the  new  district.  These  districts,  Pooler  and 
Gormley,  both  south  and  east  of  DeKalb,  had 
been  in  the  DeKalb  High  School  District  but 
not  in  the  DeKalb  Elementary.  This  left  a 
small  rural  area  as  a  remnant  of  the  former 
DeKalb  High  School  District.  Without  a 
school    building    it    was    necessary    for    the 
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district  to  transport  the  high  school  students 
to  an  operating  high  school  and  pay  tuition. 
The  state  law  required  that  such  non-operat- 
ing districts  be  closed  after  two  years. 

However,  since  the  area  had  indicated  a 
preference  for  annexing  to  the  DeKalb 
District,  the  discussion  of  the  high  school 
district  and  the  underlying  elementary 
district  was  mandatory  since  the  unit  district 
operated  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
programs.  The  county  Board  of  School 
Trustees  held  a  hearing  in  1956,  dissolved 
these  rural  districts,  and  annexed  the  terri- 
tory to  DeKalb. 

A  new  high  school  building  site  has  been 
secured  at  the  south  edge  of  DeKalb.  Voters 
will  vote  on  the  building  bond  issue  in  1963  or 
1964. 

The  DeKalb  District  employs  185  teachers 
and  has  a  student  enrollment  of  over  3,700. 

Hinckley  Community  Unit  District  No. 

429.  The  Hinckley  area  was  one  of  the  later 
school  districts  to  re-organize.  Hinckley  and 
Big  Rock  voted  to  form  a  unit  district  May  14, 
1955.  Both  communities  supported  the 
proposition  by  a  decisive  vote,  402  to  58.  This 
was  the  first  big  step  toward  school  re- 
organization for  Hinckley.  Big  Rock  had 
been  a  part  of  the  Kaneland  Community 
Unit  for  several  years;  but,  because  of  natural 
trading  and  other  interests,  the  union  was  not 
found  to  be  compatible.  The  Kaneland  Unit 
comprised  such  other  communities  as  Maple 
Park,  Elburn,  Kaneville,  and  Sugar  Grove. 

The  voters  then  elected  the  first  Board  of 
Education:  Lewis  M.  Judd,  Russell  Boyce, 
Arthur  Challand,  Frank  Klein,  Earl  Pritch- 
ard,  Edward  Freundt,  Jr.  and  Martin  J. 
Voss. 

The  new  district  was  a  large  one  geo- 
graphically, approximately  90  square  miles; 
its  current  assessed  valuation  is  $18,954,076. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  new  unit,  a 
single  high  school  was  built  at  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  village  of  Hinckley.  On  December 
10,  1955,  the  voters  supported  a  $675,000 
bond  issue  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  it.  The 
students  moved  in  late  in  October,  1957. 

The  Big  Rock  building  had  been  used  for 
elementary  and  high  school  purposes  before 
1957;  it  is  anticipated  that  its  use  will  be 


limited  to  elementary  purposes.  The  former 
high  school  building  at  Hinckley,  built  in 
1924,  is  now  used  as  a  Junior  High  School. 
The  Hinckley  elementary  building,  built  in 
1890,  will  be  used  for  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades.  An  addition  was  added  to 
the  west  side  of  this  frame  building  in  1910. 

When  the  new  district  was  organized  in 
1955,  the  new  board  selected  Hinckley  Super- 
intendent Roy  Schumacher  to  continue  as 
administrative  head  of  the  district.  The 
1962-63  school  year  marks  35  years  for 
Schumacher  in  the  Hinckley  schools.  His 
early  years  in  the  districts  were  spent  in  high 
school  teaching. 

In  1956  a  petition  was  granted  by  the  De- 
Kalb County  Board  of  School  Trustees  de- 
taching about  seven  square  miles  rom  the  De- 
Kalb district  and  annexing  the  area  to  the 
Hinckley  district.  In  1957  the  major  portion 
of  the  Fay  rural  school  area  was  added  to  the 
Hinckley  district.  A  small  portion  of  this 
district  petitioned  to  the  Waterman  district. 
The  Fay  rural  school  was  the  last  one-room 
rural  school  district  in  De  Kalb  County.  Its 
dissolution  was  made  necessary  by  the  fact 
that  the  overlying  high  school  district  became 
a  non-operating  high  school  district  in  July, 
1955.  This  territory  was  actually  a  small 
remnant  of  the  original  Hinckley  High 
School  District. 

The  Hinckley-Big  Rock  district  now 
employs  44  teachers  and  has  an  enrollment 
of  783  students  in  the  fall  of  the  1962-63 
school  year. 

Sandwich  Community  Unit  District  No. 
430.  On  January  16,  1957,  Sandwich  resi- 
dents filed  a  petition  with  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  D.  E.  Stitzel,  requesting 
a  hearing  and  an  election  to  form  a  Unit 
District.  On  Saturday,  April  6,  1957,  voters 
were  counted  in  the  rural  area,  166  for  and 
163  votes  against.  In  the  city  of  Sandwich 
400  supporting  it  and  192  were  against  the 
formation  of  the  district.  The  law  required 
a  majority  of  rural  and  a  majority  of  urban 
votes  in  order  to  have  the  election  carry. 

The  Sandwich  district  covers  about  51 
square  miles.  A  small  portion  of  the  district 
is  in  Kendall  County.  A  larger  portion  is  in 
LaSalle,  including  the  village  of  Millington. 
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Merrill  F.  Fullmer  continued  as  Super- 
intendent of  Sandwich  Schools  in  the  new 
district.  Dr.  A.  A.  Legner  became  the  first 
board  president  and  Joseph  H.  Hartman  the 
first  secretary.  Other  members  elected  to  the 
original  board  included  Floyd  Phillips,  Lewis 
B.  Rex,  Kenneth  V.  Shumway,  Melvin  L. 
Vikrey,  and  August  C.  Otto. 

Next  to  DeKalb  and  Sycamore,  the  Sand- 
wich school  has  the  largest  enrollment  with  a 
total  of  1,324  students.  There  are  62  teachers 
in  the  system. 

The  present  high  school  building  was 
erected  in  1921  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  An 
addition  in  1955  cost  $200,000.  The  original 
Township  High  School  District  was  formed 
in  1916. 

Both  the  Woodward  and  Woodbury 
elementary  schools  are  old  structures  and  are 
used  for  grades  one  through  four.  The  district 
operates  the  school  at  Millington  for  grades 
one  through  six.  The  Sandy  Bluff  two-room 
rural  school,  east  of  Sandwich,  is  operated  for 
kindergarten  children. 

The  new  Junior  High  School  was  built  just 
south  of  the  Senior  High  School  in  1955  at  a 
cost  of  slightly  more  than  one-half  million 
dollars.  A  small  addition  was  built  to  the 
Woodbury  School  in  1961. 

Waterman  Community  Unit  District 
No.  431.  The  Waterman  Community  was  the 
last  in  DeKalb  County  to  form  a  unit  type 
district.  In  1954  the  board  of  education  con- 
ducted a  careful  count  of  the  population  in 
the  school  community  but  could  locate  only 
about  1,970  persons.  The  law  required  a 
minimum  population  of  2,000  and  an  as- 
sessed valuation  of  $6,000,000  or  more.  How- 
ever, the  stork  cooperated  with  school 
officials  and  in  1956-57  a  recount  showed  the 
required  number.  A  petition  to  form  a  dis- 
trict was  filed,  and  the  district  was  approved 
by  voters  on  May  1 1 ,  1 957,  88  to  1 1 . 

Following  the  election  of  board  members, 
the  group  organized  and  selected  Milo  D. 
George  as  their  first  president  and  Howard 
KaufTman  as  their  secretary.  The  other  five 
members  were  Kenneth  Knudtson,  Millard 
Sawyer,  Tom  Russell,  Edward  Rueff,  and 
Joseph  Ennis.  The  Waterman  District  has  a 
current  valuation  of  about  $13,336,  525. 


This  new  district  inherited  two  modern 
buildings.  The  high  school,  finished  in  1930, 
and  the  elementary  in  1952. 

Kent  Robinson  was  in  his  first  year  as 
Waterman  school  superintendent  during  the 
year  the  new  district  was  created.  He  was 
continued  in  the  same  capacity  by  the  new 
board. 

In  1960  voters  approved  a  $400,000  bond 
issue  to  build  needed  high  school  classrooms, 
farm  shop,  music  rooms,  and  physical  educa- 
tion facilities. 

There  are  now  32  teachers  and  582  stu- 
dents in  the  Waterman  system.  It  is  the 
youngest  district  in  the  county;  and,  ac- 
cording to  present  indications,  it  may  be 
many  years  before  any  other  new  school 
district  is  created  in  DeKalb  County. 

Malta  Public  Schools.  (Community  Con- 
solidated District  No.  185,  Township  High 
School  District  No.  419).  Malta  lacks  the 
population  to  form  a  unit  type  district.  How- 
ever, the  people  have  continued  to  support 
their  dual-type  school  district;  they  have  one 
good  school  building  which  houses  the  entire 
school  program. 

The  Malta  Community  Consolidated 
School  District  No.  185  was  formed  in  1951. 
The  overlying  high  school  district  was 
formed  in  1937.  Under  the  circumstances, 
there  are  two  boards  of  education;  but  they 
employ  one  superintendent  who  administers 
both  districts. 

During  the  period  of  school  reorganization 
in  the  late  1940's  and  early  '50's,  there  was 
some  agitation  for  a  union  of  the  Malta  area 
with  DeKalb  and  other  adjacent  districts. 
Community  sentiment  rallied  behind  the 
local  program,  however,  and  the  village  of 
Malta  is  still  the  school  center  for  the  area. 
The  boundaries  of  the  two  Malta  districts  are 
identical — each  containing  about  38  square 
miles  with  a  valuation  of  approximately 
$8,394,840. 

The  original  Board  of  Education  for  the 
new  elementary  district,  formed  in  1951, 
included  Rudolph  Schafer,  Chester  Francen, 
Vernon  Anderson,  Mazie  J.  Butler,  George 
E.  Farr,  Phyllis  M.  Cunningham,  and  Sam 
Pippin.  The  community  voted  in  favor  of  this 
new  consolidated  district  by  128  to  27. 
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George  Bergman  was  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Malta  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  consolidated  elementary  district.  He 
was  followed  in  1952  by  Harold  Graham, 
who  resigned  in  1958  and  accepted  a  position 
as  superintendent  at  Mt.  Carroll,  Illinois. 
Carl  Cohoon  is  currently  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Malta. 

In  1955  an  addition  was  built  to  the  Malta 
building  to  house  additional  elementary 
classrooms.  The  cost  was  $90,000.  The 
original  building  was  finished  in  1937  at  a 
cost  of  $75,000. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  14  elementary 
teachers  and  about  323  elementary  students 
at  Malta.  The  high  school  employs  nine 
teachers  for  their  93  students.  Facilities  are 
crowded  and  the  Board  of  Education  plans 
to  submit  a  referendum  for  a  new  high  school 
building  to  the  voters  in  1963. 

Somonauk  Public  Schools  (Community 
Consolidated  District  No.  186,  Community 
High  School  District  No.  408).  The  Som- 
onauk area,  like  Malta,  does  not  have 
sufficient  population  to  form  a  unit  type 
school  district.  The  Somonauk  people,  in 
1950,  voted  to  consolidate  the  rural  one-room 
school  districts  and  the  village  elementary 
school  into  Somonauk  Community  Con- 
solidated School  District  No.  186.  The  vote 
was  81  to  4  in  favor  of  the  district. 

Marvin  Anderson,  John  C.  Voss,  Max 
Guehler,  V.  H.  Grandgeorge,  Robert  Rompf, 
Joseph  S.  Wasson,  and  Donald  Sampson 
were  original  board  members. 

The  formation  of  the  new  elementary 
district  increased  the  school  housing  prob- 
lem. The  Somonauk  Elementary  District 
owned  the  only  Somonauk  school  building 
which  housed  both  the  elementary  high 
schools.  The  upper  four  grades  rented  space 
for  high  school  use.  The  gymnasium  was  used 
by  grades  1-12. 

Therefore,  with  the  need  for  more  space, 
the  high  school  district  voted  and  approved 
a  new  high  school  building.  This  was  finished 
in  1952  on  a  site  a  few  blocks  west  of  the 


elementary  school.  The  cost  of  this  new 
building  and  site  was  $250,000  including 
equipment.  In  1960  the  voters  approved  an 
addition  to  the  high  school  building  which  is 
currently  used  for  elementary  students. 
Everett  Schaffer  has  been  school  super- 
intendent, the  1962-63  school  year  being  his 
fourteenth  at  Somonauk. 

The  Somonauk  school  districts  both  extend 
into  DeKalb  and  LaSalle  counties.  The 
elementary  district  covers  about  36  square 
miles.  The  high  school  district  includes  more 
area  in  LaSalle  County  and  comprises  a  total 
of  37  square  miles. 

There  are  17  elementary  teachers  and  11 
high  school  staff  members,  and  the  enrollment 
totals  343  elementary,  and  139  secondary 
students. 

Esmond  Community  Consolidated  School 
District  No.  183.  The  Esmond  school  dis- 
trict, 20  square  miles,  is  largely  within  De- 
Kalb County  although  about  eight  square 
miles  are  in  Ogle  County. 

In  1949  Esmond  voters  approved  the 
organization  of  this  new  school  district  60-4. 
The  district  lost  no  time  in  providing  building 
facilities;  and,  in  1950,  an  excellent  rural 
school  building  was  built  including  three 
classrooms,  gymnasium,  cafeteria  kitchen, 
bus  storage  and  supply  rooms. 

Walter  Beydler,  Emmet  Rand,  Maretta 
Gustafson,  Frank  Huftalin,  William  Mc- 
Queen, Leslie  Ludwig,  and  Rachel  Berg  were 
members  of  the  first  board  of  education  and 
did  the  planning  for  the  improved  facilities. 
The  cost  of  this  small  new  building  totalled 
$125,000. 

The  overlying  high  school  district  serving 
the  Esmond  area  is  the  Rochelle  district.  In 
this  instance  the  elementary  school  is  super- 
vised by  the  DeKalb  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  but  the  high  school  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ogle  County 
Superintendent.  Mrs.  lone  Talbot  is  the 
current  superintendent. 

The  school  enrollment  is  77,  the  school 
operates  one  school  bus  to  transport  rural 
children,  and  there  are  four  teachers. 
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j^  TOWNSHIP  LIBRARIES 

XeRHAPS  it  is  woman's  inherent  desire  to 
pass  on  the  wisdom  of  the  race  that  leads  her 
to  extend  a  hand — other  than  the  one  that 
rocks  the  cradle — to  libraries. 

The  history  of  small  township  libraries  is 
almost  identical — the  story  of  the  work  of  de- 
voted women  in  various  communities  who 
willingly  gave  time,  effort,  and  inspiration 
to  establish  and  develop  little  centers  of  cul- 
ture for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  community — 
both  children  and  adults. 

Once  begun,  libraries  have  a  way  of  put- 
ting down  roots  and  growing  like  the  pro- 
verbial "great  oaks  from  little  acorns."  Bene- 
factors and  friends  would  often  be  amazed 
to  see  how  far  their  memorial  gifts  have 
stretched.  Once  the  libraries  were  well-begun, 
the  town-fathers  have  sometimes  bent  a  sym- 
pathetic ear  to  the  appeals  of  the  women  and 
voted  tax-support  for  the  fledgling  projects. 

Any  public  spirited  and  thinking  citizen 
will  readily  admit  that  libraries  are  a  distinct 
asset  to  a  community,  even  as  churches.  In 
spite  of  terrific  struggles  and  years  of  drought, 
they  have  never  been  allowed  to  die.  Each 
citizen  of  these  communities  is  urged  to  re- 
consider the  far-reaching  benefits,  not  only 
to  himself  but  to  his  children,  of  these  small 
but  influential  institutions,  to  re-evaluate  the 
worth  of  giving  memorial  gifts,  or  grants  to 
libraries  and  to  vote,  when  the  opportunity 
presents  itself,  for  new  buildings,  additions, 
better  staffing  and  salaries,  where  needed. 

DeKALB  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

At  the  request  of  "The  Library  Associa- 
tion," the  city  of  DeKalb— on  July  1,  1893, 
passed  an  ordinance  establishing  a  public 
library  and  regulating  its  use.  At  the  top  of 
the  time-worn,  dust-saturated,  wooden  stair- 
way, on  the  second  floor  of  the  old  City 
Hall  there  were  rooms,  the  use  of  which  was 


granted  by  the  City  Council.  The  same  year, 
the  mayor  of  DeKalb  appointed  as  directors 
of  the  "Public  Library,"  S.  P.  Bradshaw, 
Nelson  Brennor,  J.  M.  Everett,  M.  J. 
Henaughan,  John  Lundberg,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Murray,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Patten,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Smith,  and  A.  W.  Sprague. 

For  the  munificent  sum  of  three  dollars  a 
week,  (in  1896)  Mrs.  Ernest  Carter  became 
"Reading  Room  Attendant,"  keeping  the 
place  open  every  week-day  afternoon  and 
evening  and  Sunday  afternoons.  When  she 
resigned  a  few  months  later,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Murray  took  her  place  and  served  as  librar- 
ian until  1927. 

After  considering  the  possibility  of  help 
from  the  Carnegie  Endowment  (1909),  Mr. 
Haish  made  a  proposal  (1911)  to  bequeath 
funds  for  a  library.  In  1920,  provision  was 
made  in  the  form  of  a  bequest  of  $150,000 
for  the  building  with  the  stipulation  that  a 
site  be  provided  by  the  City  of  DeKalb. 

From  1923  to  1931,  the  second  floor  of 
the  former  Daily  Chronicle  Building,  East 
Lincoln  Highway,  was  used.  February  15, 
1931,  the  Haish  Memorial  Building  was  dedi- 
cated. The  contracting  firm  was  Skoglund 
and  Wedburg  of  DeKalb  and  the  architects 
were  White  and  Weber  of  Chicago. 

Among  the  memorial  gifts  which  have  sup- 
plemented the  tax  funds  for  books,  the  income 
from  a  generous  share  of  the  Verna  Newsham 
estate  has  enabled  the  library  each  year  to 
have  a  large  number  of  non-fiction  volumes. 
For  more  than  fifty  years,  the  Library  Whist 
Club  has  made  possible  the  purchase  of 
books.  The  DeKalb  Women  of  the  Moose 
provided  a  projector  machine  and  books  to 
be  used  with  it.  The  "Friends  of  the  Library" 
established  a  phonograph  record  library 
which  is  now  maintained  from  the  budget. 
The  "Friends"  group  was  organized  by  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald,  Dr.  Charles  Howell,  Mrs. 
F.  S.  Simms,  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Cummings 
Whittaker. 
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Upon  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Mur- 
ray, Miss  Blanche  Williams  became  the  first 
trained  librarian.  She  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
Juanita  Engstrand  Stoos,  Miss  Mary  Egan, 
Mrs.  Emily  Campbell,  Miss  Dorothy  Ray- 
mond, and  Mrs.  Edith  Larson.  For  many 
years  Miss  Margaret  Powers  was  an  assistant. 

Of  the  dedicated  women  who  have  served 
as  librarians,  Mrs.  Murray — in  the  earlier, 
lean  years — and  Mrs.  Campbell — more  re- 
cently— remained  the  longest.  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, who  began  work  in  1936,  went  suddenly 
in  1960.  Speaking  for  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Mrs.  Charles  Howell  included  this  in  her 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Campbell:  "A  library — as  any 
institution — is  not  just  stones  and  mortar;  it 
is  not  just  a  building.  It  is  a  living  thing  and 
its  vitality  is  measured  in  large  part  by  the 
skill,  hard  work,  organizational  ability,  in- 
spiration, vision,  and  devotion  to  the  task 
of  running  it.  All  these  attributes  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell had  and  used  in  full  measure."  The 
present  library  board  members  are  Mrs. 
Paul  Carney,  Harris  Fisk,  Mrs.  Charles 
Howell;  Vice-President,  Russell  Lindstrom; 
Charles  Raymond,  George  Riccio,  Carl  Riip- 
pi,  Harold  Walker;  President,  W.  W.  Wirtz. 

The  present  staff  members  are  Mrs.  Walter 
Benson,  Mrs.  Loren  Caldwell,  Mrs.  Dale 
Jeffryes;  head  librarian,  Mrs.  Edith  Larson; 
Mrs.  Elmer  Miner,  Miss  Margaret  Powers, 
Mrs.  Robert  Rodney,  Mrs.  James  Simon,  and 
Mrs.  Romeo  Zulauf. 

THE  GENOA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

In  embryonic  form,  a  library  in  Genoa 
was  started  in  April,  1922,  by  the  P.  E.  O. 
Sisterhood.  Each  member  placed  a  book  on 
the  rack  in  Perkins  Store.  More  volumes  were 
added,  and  in  September,  1924,  the  organi- 
zation rented  another  space.  With  a  collec- 
tion of  400  books,  the  Genoa  Public  Library 
was  launched. 

Members  of  the  Sisterhood  served  three 
months  each  as  librarians.  Their  fund  raising 
ventures  included  bake  sales,  card  parties, 
and  roasted  peanut  sales.  They  concluded 
with  a  "card  drive"  in  which  the  townspeople 
participated. 

In  1948,  relocating  became  necessary,  so 
the  books  were  stored  until  1949  when  the 


library  opened  in  its  present  location,  in  the 
City  Hall.  It  is  now  supported  by  an  annual 
rummage  sale,  by  gifts  from  local  business 
and  industry,  and  by  city  and  township  tax 
money.  Loyal  P.  E.  O.  sisters  help  with  all 
phases  of  the  work,  including  serving  as 
librarians. 

Though  not  specifically  a  reference  library, 
it  serves  the  community  with  its  newspapers, 
magazines,  current  fiction  and  non-fiction. 
The  library  owns  7,000  books. 


KIRKLAND  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

The  "Lorene  Club,"  a  group  of  young- 
women  from  the  Congregational  Church  who 
met  bi-monthly  as  a  social  organization, 
started  the  Kirkland  Public  Library.  This 
society,  limited  to  25  members,  was  organized 
before  1908.  On  March  22,  1909,  a  motion 
was  passed  that  a  house-to-house  canvass  be 
made  to  ask  citizens  to  contribute  books  for 
rooms  where  everyone  could  find  good  read- 
ing material  and  pass  it  on  to  others.  The 
results  far  exceeded  expectations. 

Two  rooms  above  the  store  on  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Fifth  Streets  were  rented  from 
Walter  Garland.  New  shelves  were  built  to 
receive  the  500  books  which  were  secured. 

For  several  years  members  volunteered  to 
serve  as  librarians.  Parties,  dances,  tag  days, 
bake  sales,  socials,  plays,  raffles,  and  a  cook- 
book compiled  by  members,  supplied  the 
funds  for  the  new  books.  A  large  desk  was 
found  and  the  library  was  off  to  an  auspicious 
start.  To  list  all  materials  in  the  library,  an 
accession  book  was  added. 

The  hours  were  from  3:30  to  5:00  o'clock 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  and  later  from 
7:00  to  9:00  P.M.  Saturdays. 

The  first  paid  librarian  was  Mrs.  Edward 
Banks  who  served  until  1923  when  Mrs. 
Algot  Peterson  was  appointed.  She  retired 
that  year  when  her  mother,  Mrs.  Riley  Lucas, 
became  the  regular  librarian.  The  pay  was 
50  cents  an  hour.  When  Mrs.  Lucas  died  in 
1930,  Mrs.  Gus  Draves  consented  to  serve 
until  a  new  librarian  was  hired.  Others  who 
served  were  Mrs.  George  Buhl,  Mrs.  William 
Moon,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Moore.  Later,  Mrs. 
Moore  became  the  full-time  librarian. 
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June  1,  1925,  the  library  moved  to  the 
Ed  Faber  Building  on  the  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Main  Streets.  A  lease  was  signed  with 
a  rental  of  $6.50  a  month.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  the  rent  was  lowered  to  $5.00. 

April  17,  1934,  Kirkland  Village  voted  to 
ask  for  taxes  to  support  the  library.  The  first 
paid  librarian  at  that  time  was  Mrs.  Wayne 
Paulson.  She  received  payment  for  Saturday 
nights  only — $1.50  a  week.  Mrs.  Irvin  Thurl- 
by  and  Mrs.  Walter  Haller  were  librarians 
until  1947.  Mrs.  James  Strom  was  appointed 
when  Mrs.  Lyons  resigned.  For  the  past 
thirteen  years  Mrs.  Strom  has  been  librarian. 

The  present  location  is  the  Town  Hall 
where  the  library  was  moved  November  1, 
1954.  Currently,  there  are  more  than  5,000 
books  and  17  periodicals. 

Board  members  who  have  served  since 
the  library  has  been  tax-supported  are  Mrs. 
Floyd  Kline,  Mrs.  Frank  Moore,  Mrs.  De- 
Forest  Turner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Renwick,  Mrs. 
Irvin  Thurlby,  Mrs.  Delbert  Slaymaker, 
Mrs.  Wallace  Park,  Mrs.  Maurice  Hait,  Mrs. 
Algot  Peterson,  Mrs.  Edward  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Marling  Smith,  Mrs.  James  Strom,  Mrs. 
Ralph  Glawe,  Mrs.  Clyde  Bell,  Mrs.  Warren 
Carlson,  Mrs.  Allen  Davy,  Mrs.  John  Kunkle, 
Mrs.  Wilbur  Lamont,  and  Mrs.  Wayne 
Weeks.   This  includes  present  members. 

MALTA  TOWNSHIP  LIBRARY 

With  members  serving  as  librarians,  a 
Township  Library  was  started  by  the  Malta 
Women's  Club,  with  special  mention  going 
to  Miss  Beulah  Harrington.  In  the  year  1920, 
the  City  Council  provided  a  small  room  in 
the  Council  Chambers  for  the  first  library. 
On  the  Board  at  this  time  were  Mrs.  William 
Phelps,  Mrs.  A.  Theodore  Peterson,  Mrs. 
Fred  Spickerman,  and  Bert  Pendegrass. 

When  the  original  room  proved  unsuitable, 
the  Women's  Club — largely  through  the  sale 
of  cookbooks — raised  $1,000  and  bought  the 
building  next  to  the  Locker  Plant.  The  first 
floor  was  remodeled  for  a  library,  the  second 
as  an  apartment.  Mr.  William  Schafer,  super- 
visor, helped  secure  a  bit  of  tax  help  which 
became  available. 

April  2,  1922,  Dr.  Barton  and  Clyde  Veale 
were  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Pendegrass  and 


Mrs.  Spickerman.  When  a  former  Malta 
resident,  Dr.  Edward  Bridge,  wished  to  do 
something  for  the  town;  he  conferred  with 
Mr.  Burr  B.  Smiley  who  had  moved  to 
Alhambra,  California,  whereupon  Dr.  Bridge 
contributed  $5,000  and  the  George  B.  Smiley 
family  gave  the  land  for  a  new  library.  These 
families  received  the  deep  gratitude  of  the 
community. 

Bids  were  advertised;  they  closed  at  10  a.m. 
August  26,  1922,  with  Frank  A.  Carpenter 
hired  as  architect  and  T.  S.  Kingstad  as 
builder;  Brown  and  Pease  had  the  electrical 
work.  Everything  progressed  according  to 
plans  and  specifications. 

With  a  new  building  came  new  problems. 
A  furnace  had  to  be  bought.  Membership 
in  the  Illinois  Library  Association,  and  in- 
corporation were  advantageous  to  the  sale 
of  the  old  building.  Dr.  Barton  and  the 
Citizens'  Committee  raised  the  remainder  of 
the  money  to  complete  the  building. 

Board  members  who  stayed  at  their  posts 
another  year  inspected  the  newly  painted 
building.  June  5,  1923,  the  first  meeting  was 
held  in  the  new  library;  it  was  dedicated 
September  8th  that  year.  Furniture  made  by 
Wilbur  Phelps,  two  memorial  urns  honoring 
the  mother  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Willrett,  and  new 
shrubbery  added  to  the  beauty  and  usefulness 
of  the  building. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Barton  in  1924, 
Mrs.  Southern  was  elected  to  his  position. 
New  officers  were  President,  Mrs.  William 
Phelps;  Secretary,  A.  Theodore  Peterson; 
Finance,  Mrs.  Jacob  Plapp,  Mrs.  A.  Theo- 
dore Peterson;  Building  and  Grounds,  Clyde 
Veale  and  John  Wright. 

Across  the  years,  many  new  books  have 
been  bought,  or  given  to  the  library.  By  1929 
everything  was  going  well — everything  in- 
sured; a  post  office  box  added  prestige.  And 
with  the  passing  of  time  books  needed  re- 
pairing. Among  the  new  Board  members  was 
Katherine  Pierce  who  has  always  been  ready 
to  help  every  good  cause.  She  and  Olive 
Govig  typed  the  cards  and  pasted  the  neces- 
sary envelopes  into  the  books.  Magazines  had 
been  added  to  the  library  orders.  More  tax 
money  was  available  so  growth  was  constant. 
In  January,  1937,  a  card  file  was  added.  Then 
state  books  came  into  the  picture. 
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With  a  main  room  and  a  directors'  room, 
the  Library  Board  made  it  possible  for  clubs 
to  meet  in  the  directors'  room.  One  of  the 
two  rest  rooms  was  converted  into  a  small 
kitchen.  The  Women's  Club  used  these  facil- 
ities until   1959. 

A  gift  from  a  long  time  director,  Mrs. 
Jessie  Plapp,  enabled  the  Board  to  authorize 
the  conversion  of  the  directors'  room  to  a 
children's  room.  With  this  improvement,  new 
interests  in  reading  have  been  opened  to  the 
junior  set.  A  bulletin  board,  a  new  table  with 
six  colorful  chairs,  and  a  summer  story  hour 
are  added  attractions. 

On  the  present  Library  Board  are  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Wilbur  Strawn;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Charles  Abbott;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Halverson,  Mrs. 
Raymond  Newbury,  Mrs.  Ivan  Prall,  and 
Mrs.  Perry  Smith.  For  five  years  Mrs.  Walter 
Amos  was  librarian.  Mrs.  Louise  Neubauer 
is  the  present  librarian.  Mrs.  David  Woodin 
has  replaced  Mrs.  Raymond  Newberry. 

Remodeling  still  goes  on.  A  huge  painting, 
"Washington  Square,"  was  given  to  the 
library  by  Claude  Barber. 

SANDWICH  TOWNSHIP 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

The  Sandwich  Township  Public  Library 
received  its  start  in  the  rooms  of  the  Women's 
Club  in  1898,  with  the  first  book,  "Glimpses 
of  Fifty  Years,"  given  by  Mrs.  Anna  White. 

The  first  librarians  were  Miss  Susan  Rad- 
ley,  Miss  Cora  West,  and  Miss  Carrie  Lord. 

In  1916,  the  club  adopted  the  library 
project  as  a  civic  responsibility;  the  commit- 
tee appointed  was  composed  of  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Long,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Wood- 
ward, Mrs.  J.  B.  Castle,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Warner, 
and  Miss  Olive  Studgens. 

Soon  the  club  rented  a  cement  block  build- 
ing on  Eddy  Street;  this  was  equipped  with 
shelving  and  tables  made  by  Lewis  M.  Long. 
With  the  library  recognized  as  a  vital  part 
of  community  life,  the  township  levied  a  tax 
for  its  support.  When  the  space  became  in- 
adequate, the  library  was  moved  to  the  build- 
ing on  Center  Street  where,  in  1940,  the 
10,000  volumes  were  lost  by  fire. 

However,  these  clouds  had  silver  linings; 
in  1942  a  new  brick  building  located  at  the 
corner  of  Eddy  and  Center  Streets  was  dedi- 


cated. Much  credit  is  due  Mrs.  Long  who 
had  served  on  that  first  Women's  Club  Civic 
Committee  as  president  of  the  Library  Board. 
The  present  board  members  are  Tom 
Davis,  Kent  C.  Early,  Mrs.  I.  H.  Easter, 
Mrs.  Marvine  Johnson,  James  Knights,  and 
Mrs.  George  Werner.  Miss  Pauline  Newton 
is  librarian. 

SHABBONA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Shabbona  Public  Library  was  organized 
in  the  spring  of  1939  by  the  Women's  Club 
of  Shabbona,  under  WPA  supervision.  Shab- 
bona Village  Board  offered  the  library  the  use 
of  their  council  room  and  it  is  still  being  used. 

The  first  librarian  was  Mrs.  Georgia  Mam- 
menga.  The  Women's  Club  continued  to 
help  with  book  gifts,  tag  days,  bake  sales, 
waffle  suppers,  and  quilt  making.  Folding 
chairs  were  bought  for  story-hour  use.  Book- 
cases were  made  by  John  Mathews  and  the 
boys  of  the  Farm  Shop  of  Shabbona  Com- 
munity School. 

In  1941  the  Library  Board  was  composed 
of  members  of  the  various  organizations  of 
Shabbona.  WPA  withdrew  its  support  in 
1942,  but  the  board  carried  on  with  money- 
making  projects.  A  gift  of  $200  was  received 
from  the  Old  Settlers'  Association. 

On  April  20,  1943,  the  library  became  a 
village  library,  supported  by  taxation.  Since 
that  time  new  furniture  has  been  added, 
including  a  desk,  children's  table,  chairs,  and 
bookcases.  Memorial  books  have  been  given 
to  the  library,  as  well  as  a  bequest  from  Henry 
Ness  in  1954. 

The  present  Shabbona  Public  Library 
Board  consists  of  Mrs.  Vernon  Baie,  Lane 
Clapsaddle,  Mrs.  Ira  Douglass,  Mrs.  Stanley 
Firkins,  Robert  Jacobson,  and  Horace  Thom- 
as. Mrs.  Lola  Solberg,  librarian  since  1947, 
conducts  an  annual  summer  story  program 
for  children  with  the  Library  Board  as  spon- 
sors. A  good  collection  of  books  is  supple- 
mented by  additions  from  the  Northern 
Illinois  Regional  Library. 

SOMONAUK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  library,  the 
Somonauk  Women's  Club,  at  the  time  Mrs. 
Henry    Peckman    was    president,    took    the 
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initial  steps  towards  its  inception.  On  Novem- 
ber 9,  1921,  the  Club  sponsored  an  opening 
day  for  the  Somonauk  Public  Library.  It  was 
located  at  105  West  Market  Street. 

After  the  completion  of  the  City  Hall  in 
1925,  the  library  was  removed  from  its  for- 
mer quarters  to  its  present  location;  another 
opening  day  was  held  February  28,  1925. 
At  that  time  there  were  about  1,560  books 
on  the  shelves;  at  the  present  time  there  are 
approximately  6,092  volumes  and  23  maga- 
zines available  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

In  April,  1929,  the  Village  voted  102  to  10 
for  taxes  for  library  support.  A  Library 
Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  six  members 
was  elected. 

The  library  received  $2500  as  a  bequest 
from  the  Ella  West  Estate  in  1935.  Books 
in  memory  of  loved  ones  have  been  given. 

To  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  Anniversary 
in  the  present  location,  a  silver  tea  was  given 
February  28, 1950.  Librarians  who  have  served 
in  this  building  are  Eva  Beelman,  1925-1927; 
Grace  Powell,  1927-1942;  Anne  Dondanville, 
1942-1944;  Clara  B.  Lynds,  1944-. 

In  1949  a  book  projector  was  presented 
to  the  library  by  the  local  Lions'  Club.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  approximately  625 
borrowers  using  the  Somonauk  Public  Li- 
brary. The  following  old  books  are  on  the 
shelves:  "Voters  and  Tax  Payers  of  DeKalb 
County,"  1876,  Kitt  and  Co.;  "Portrait  and 
Biographical  Album  of  DeKalb  County," 
1885;  "DeKalb  County  Biographical  His- 
tory" J.  S.  Clark,  November,  1898;  "Som- 
onauk Book,"  Jennie  M.  Patten,  1928. 


SQUAW  GROVE  TOWNSHIP  LIBRARY 
HINCKLEY 

Through  the  efforts  of  a  committee  of  five, 
representing  the  Hinckley  Women's  Club, 
the  Squaw  Grove  Township  Library  was 
opened  to  the  public  April  12,  1913.  Com- 
mittee members  were  Mrs.  Helen  Hubbard, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Coster,  Mrs.  Florence  Prince, 
and  Mrs.  Herman  Weber. 

Books  and  funds  were  solicited  from  in- 
terested residents  of  the  community  and  from 
the  Baptist  Sunday  School.  Other  Women's 
Clubs  in  the  Twelfth  District  made  con- 
tributions and  the  Hinckley  Women's  Club 


added  to  the  fund  with  the  proceeds  from  a 
food  sale.  The  present  means  of  support  is 
the  income  from  two  yearly  bake  sales  and 
fines  from  overdue  books. 

In  the  spring  of  1926  the  library  was  moved 
from  its  orgiinal  location  to  its  present  quar- 
ters in  the  Hinckley  Community  Building. 
The  structure  was  erected  on  land  given  to 
the  township  by  H.  D.  Wagner's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Edna  Thielens,  with  the  stipulation  that 
the  library  would  always  have  a  rent-free 
room.  As  a  township  library,  its  services  are 
available  to  residents  of  Squaw  Grove  and 
Pierce  Townhips. 

The  board  voluntarily  reorganized,  drew 
up  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  elected 
officers  from  among  its  members.  April  5, 
1926,  Mrs.  W.  V.  Welton  was  named  Chair- 
man; Mrs.  R.  J.  Pogue,  Secretary;  and  Mrs. 
H.  J.  McAllister,  Treasurer.  Books  were  re- 
catalogued  and  re-arranged. 

In  January,  1928,  the  Village  Board  pre- 
sented a  check  for  $100  and  the  Library 
Board  placed  it  in  the  "furnishing  fund."  A 
desk,  chair,  new  lights,  new  floor  coverings, 
new  draperies,  and  various  repairs  were 
financed  with  the  money. 

In  1954,  patrons  and  friends  attended  an 
"open  house"  to  view  the  improvements.  A 
low  reading  table  for  children  was  purchased 
by  the  Junior  Women's  Club.  Additional 
books  were  bought  or  given.  With  the  help 
of  Mrs.  Katharine  Arizinger,  regional  librar- 
ian, more  books  were  bought  or  contributed. 
Volumes  were  re-catalogued  and  the  library 
given  a  new  look.  Now  there  are  approxi- 
mately 2,600  books. 

Others  who  have  served  on  the  Library 
Board  are  Mrs.  John  Clark,  Chairman,  1931 ; 
Mrs.  Mabel  Kauffman,  Vice-Chairman;  Mrs. 
Ace  Clark,  1933;  Mrs.  Clyde  McAllister, 
1936;  Mrs.  George  Ackerman,  1946;  Mrs. 
Carrie  Severance,  Mrs.  Arthur  Bergstrand, 
Mrs.  Wilbur  Mack,  Mrs.  Olaf  Watne,  1950; 
Miss  Genevieve  Ashton,  Mrs.  Grace  Gotzke, 
Mrs.  Ace  Clark,  1951;  Edna  Meilinger,  Miss 
Charlotte  Estabrook,  Miss  Marvel  Leifheit, 
1958;  Miss  Betty  Loring  was  added  as  a  new 
librarian  1959;  Mrs.  Irwin  Leifheit,  Chair- 
man; Mrs.  Ralph  Pogue,  Vice-Chairman; 
Mrs.  Ace  Clark,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Cecil  Loring, 
Treasurer,  1961. 
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SYCAMORE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  Syca- 
more Public  Library  dates  back  to  1875  and 
the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific 
Circle,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Paulina 
Lloyd.  Changing  its  name  to  "Chautauqua 
Athena  Literary  Society,"  the  group  pledged 
themselves  to  work  for  the  establishment  of 
a  public  library. 

Members  made  yearly  pledges;  commit- 
tees were  appointed;  fund-raising  events 
brought  in  $700.  The  City  Council  made  an 
appropriation  for  books  and  the  mayor  ap- 
pointed a  Board  of  Directors.  Those  on  this 
first  board  were  Andrew  J.  Blanchard,  George 
E.  Dutton,  Luther  Lowell,  Frederick  B. 
Townsend,  George  Knipp,  Frances  P.  Pratt, 
Helen  A.  Carnes,  Lucetta  P.  Boynton,  and 
Elizabeth  R.  Rogers. 

The  directors  met  October  19,  1891;  the 
City  Council  made  an  $800  appropriation; 
the  small  library  and  reading  room  were 
launched  in  the  "second  floor  back"  of  the 
Waterman  Block,  over  the  Hoyt  and  Rogers 
Store. 

The  Athena  Club  furnished  the  library 
rooms,  subscribed  for  periodicals,  and  paid 
the  running  expenses  the  first  two  years. 
Flora  Jeannette  Dow  was  employed  as  the 
first  librarian  at  an  annual  salary  of  $200. 
Under  her  direction,  the  library  increased 
in  function  and  stature. 

Although  substantial  aid  was  forth-coming, 
the  City  Council's  appropriation  was  reduced 
to  $200  a  year. 

Ten  years  later,  with  the  stipulation  that 
the  City  Council  would  grant  an  appropri- 
ation of  $1000  yearly  for  maintenance,  and 
that  a  site  would  be  provided,  Andrew  Car- 
negie gave  $10,000  toward  the  erection  of 
a  public  library.  Frederick  B.  Townsend, 
long-time  philanthropic  supervisor,  gave  the 
valuable  lot  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  State 
Streets  with  a  frontage  of  64  feet  on  each 
street.  The  specifications  were  met  and  the 
land-gift  most  gratefully  accepted. 

When  Mr.  Carnegie's  $10,000  proved  in- 
sufficient, Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Syme  gave  an 
additional  $1,000.  While  the  new  building 
was  being  erected,  a  temporary  move  was 
made  to  the  Alida  Young  Temple. 


The  cornerstone  was  laid  May  24,  1905, 
and  Miss  Dow  participated.  Unfortunately 
she  died  June  25,  1905.  Gertrude  West, 
granddaughter  of  David  West  (of  under- 
ground-slave-railroad fame),  had  been  tem- 
porary librarian  and  she  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

When  Mr.  Carnegie  was  apprised  of  the 
financial  problems  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion, he  generously  responded  with  $2,000 
more,  provided  the  city  would  make  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $200.  The  library 
was  completed  in  November,   1905. 

Gertrude  West  continued  to  serve  as  librar- 
ian until  May  11,1 908.  Upon  her  resignation, 
Maggie  Gillis — a  graduate  of  Wisconsin 
State  Library  School — was  appointed.  She 
was  succeeded  in  1910  by  Julia  S.  Osborne 
who  remained  until  1937,  a  tenure  of  27 
years.  Succeeding  librarians  and  substitutes 
were  Mrs.  Melissa  Smith,  Mrs.  Louis  Fer- 
guson, Viola  Nielsen,  Elizabeth  Ogan,  Mrs. 
Leta  B.  Mueller,  Mrs.  Mae  Betto,  Mrs.  Cleta 
Harr,  and  Mrs.  Olive  W.  Mussell.  Mrs. 
Mussell,  who  has  been  librarian  since  1958, 
has  for  her  assistant  Mrs.  B.  G.  Tomlinson. 

Present  Library  Board  members  are  Mrs. 
James  Boyle,  Henry  G.  Carlson,  Mrs.  Frank 
Christiansen,  George  V.  Hardesty,  Richard 
Junkins;  President,  Ray  A.  Linden,  Mrs. 
John  R.  Moyers,  Mrs.  E.  V.  K.  Schwab,  and 
Mrs.  Norman  Swedberg. 

The  law  library  on  the  third  floor  at  the 
Courthouse  is  reputedly  the  largest  law 
library  in  Illinois  outside  Cook  County. 
Each  year  new  books  are  added. 


WATERMAN  -  CLINTON  TOWNSHIP 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

The  Clinton  Township  Public  Library 
grew  out  of  a  Reading  Room  which  was 
initiated  by  the  Waterman  Women's  Club, 
opened  to  the  public  sometime  between 
1902  and  1907. 

A  committee  solicited  gifts  of  books,  maga- 
zine subscriptions,  and  money  until  they  had 
sufficient  funds  to  rent  an  upstairs  room  in 
W.  E.  Dean's  Drug  Store.  They  named  it 
the  Waterman  Reading  Room.  Individuals 
and  organizations  gave  books,  with  the  larg- 
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est  number  coming  from  the  Methodist  Sun- 
day School  which  gave  its  complete  library. 
Until  1910  the  project  was  financed  by 
the  fund  raising  efforts  of  the  Women's  Club. 
When  the  Club  had  exhausted  all  of  its 
resources,  they  petitioned  the  voters  of  Clin- 
ton Township  to  elect  a  library  board  and 
secure  funds  through  taxation. 

In  the  spring  of  1911,  the  following  trus- 
tees were  elected:  Dr.  P.  E.  N.  Greeley,  Mrs. 
Ida  Kirkpatrick,  W.  M.  McFarlane,  Miss 
Carrie  Fuller,  Mrs.  Grace  Lamb,  and  David 
F.  Hippie.  The  trustees  immediately  began 
to  look  for  a  more  suitable  location  and  to 
inform  the  public  of  operating  costs. 

Through  a  friend  of  Mr.  McFarland,  con- 
tact was  made  with  the  Andrew  Carnegie 
fund  for  possible  financial  assistance.  It  was 
necessary  to  ask  the  voters,  by  special  elec- 
tion, to  approve  a  resolution  guaranteeing 
they  would  raise  annually,  by  taxation,  ten 
percent  of  the  amount  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 
These  funds  would  be  used  for  operating  ex- 
penses; hence,  it  developed  that  the  Carnegie 
request  for  $3,500  called  for  a  minimum 
amount  locally  of  $350. 

The  library  board  decided  to  ask  the  town- 
ship for  money  to  construct  a  basement  under 
the  new  building,  and  in  1913,  at  a  township 
meeting,  a  two  and  one-half  mill  tax  was 
approved.  This  produced  $1,500  for  the 
project. 

With  this  accomplished,  the  trustees  began 
the  search  for  a  location.  They  purchased  the 
present  site,  on  Route  30,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  main  street.  Clinton  Township's  library 
is  reported  to  be  the  smallest  of  the  Carnegie 
grant  units. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Tallman  was  the  first  librarian 
in  the  old  reading  room;  she  was  followed 
by  Mrs.  India  Andrews  who  became  the  first 
librarian  in  the  new  building. 

The  re-organization  of  the  books  to  con- 
form to  the  Dewey  Decimal  System  was  one 
of  the  highlights  in  an  improvement  program 
started  in  1950.  Mrs.  Katharine  Arizinger, 
an  Illinois  State  Library  staff  member,  super- 
vised this  project.  There  are  now  5,000  vol- 
umes to  be  circulated  and  the  library  sub- 
scribes to  41  periodicals. 


The  library  contains  a  small  collection  of 
genealogies  of  families  who  have  lived  in  this 
community.  They  were  given  by  a  former 
Waterman  resident.  Since  1916  librarians 
have  been  keeping  an  historical  scrap  book 
of  news  items  and  important  happenings 
within  the  community.  This  includes  items 
about  births,  weddings,  and  obituaries,  as 
well  as  some  organizational  notes. 

The  library  also  is  proud  to  have  three 
volumes  of  DeKalb  County  histories  pre- 
viously published— one  in  1885  and  two  in 
1907.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  the  DeKalb 
County  Atlas,  published  in  1871. 

For  the  year  1960,  the  library  board  was 
composed  of  President,  Fraser  Hippie;  Secre- 
tary, Harriet  Brainerd,  (now  deceased); 
Treasurer,  Howard  Kauffman;  Belda  Bu- 
land,  and  Milo  George.  Mrs.  Mary  Bend  was 
elected  to  Harriet  Brainerd's  place.  In  1963, 
Joyce  Greeley  is  librarian  and  Ruth  Keene 
is  assistant. 


NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  REGIONAL 
LIBRARY 

The  Northern  Illinois  Regional  Library  is 
a  branch  of  the  Illinois  State  Library  under 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Librarian, 
Charles  F.  Carpentier.  It  was  established  in 
the  fall  of  1960  as  a  project  under  the  Federal 
Library  Services  Act. 

Service  is  now  being  given  to  65  tax- 
supported  libraries  or  to  those  actively  work- 
ing for  tax  support  in  communities  of  less 
than  10,000  or  in  rural  areas. 

Stops  at  local  libraries  at  six-to-seven-week 
intervals  provide  current  reference  books, 
adult  non-fiction,  and  juvenile  and  young 
adult  non-fiction,  and  fiction.  The  librarian 
may  select  up  to  two  hundred  titles  from  a 
cross  section  of  the  collection.  About  one 
hundred  titles  may  be  renewed  once.  Prompt 
returns  are  the  basis  of  this  service,  since  it 
is  designed  to  acquaint  the  librarian  and  the 
public  with  a  wide  variety  of  titles  in  many 
subject  areas. 

Examples  of  collections  to  meet  special 
needs  are  summer  reading  programs,  non- 
current  adult  fiction,  books  for  special  study 
groups,  supplementary  basic  titles  for  newly 
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Northern  Illinois  Regional  Library.  At  left:  Miss  Janice  Kee,  Secretary  of  Wisconsin  Library  Commission.  At 
right:  Mrs.  Edna  Frances  Hanna,  Northern  Illinois  Regional  Librarian. 


voted  public  libraries  until  first  tax  money  is 
received. 

Association  libraries  are  not  eligible  for 
bookmobile  service,  but  may  select  up  to  two 
hundred  titles  from  the  collection  at  head- 
quarters. The  loan  period  is  six  weeks.  Older 
books  may  be  renewed  once. 

Consultant  service  is  available  to  all  li- 
braries or  to  groups  interested  in  establishing 
public  library  service.  There  is  no  charge  for 
Northern  Illinois  Regional  Library  services. 
Mrs.  Edna  Frances  Hanna  is  the  Northern 
Illinois  Regional  Librarian. 


UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 

The  Northern  Illinois  University  Libraries 
include  the  Swen  Franklin  Parson  Library, 
the  branch  library  at  the  Lorado  Taft  Field 
Campus,  and  a  library  in  the  University 
School  serving  both  the  elementary  and  the 
junior  high  schools  there. 

The  Swen  Franklin  Parson  Library,  the 
main  library,  is  located  directly  north  of  the 
Science  Building  and  west  of  the  Adminis- 
tration Building.  It  was  opened  in  1952  and 


has  two  main  service  floors  and  a  partial 
third  floor.  The  building  is  well-lighted,  fire- 
proof, and  air-conditioned  throughout.  At 
present  the  library  has  been  enlarged  by 
two  additions,  and  a  third  addition  is  in 
construction.  When  the  Library  is  completed, 
the  book  capacity  will  be  increased  from  the 
present  total  of  174,000  volumes  to  500,000; 
and  the  seating  will  be  increased  from  686 
to  2,000. 

In  the  present  building  there  are  four  large 
reading  rooms,  a  browsing  room,  typing 
rooms,  a  Microfilm  room,  an  Educational 
Materials  Center,  the  Fouser  Music  Room 
with  record  players  and  choice  selection  of 
records,  an  auditorium,  and  the  Library 
Science  Department.  The  catalog  depart- 
ment is  located  in  the  South  addition  along 
with  other  offices,  typing,  microfilm,  con- 
ference and  work  rooms. 

The  second  addition  has  added  four  tiers 
to  the  present  four-level  book  stacks,  as  well 
as  24  study  carrels  to  the  existing  36  carrels. 

The  third  library  addition  under  construc- 
tion is  to  add  still  another  pair  of  large 
reading  rooms  and  four  tiers  of  stacks,  124 
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carrels,  a  classroom  for  instruction  in  library 
usage,  and  miscellaneous  smaller  areas  for 
library  purposes. 

A  branch  library  will  be  established  for 
physics  and  chemistry  in  the  Faraday  Build- 
ing now  under  construction. 

Approximately  191,884  volumes,  7,100 
pamphlets,  1,700  periodical  titles,  and  23 
newspapers  are  available  for  use.  While  the 
direct  needs  of  the  various  departments  are 
given  first  consideration,  recreational  reading 
has  not  been  neglected. 

JET  AGE  READING 

Today  libraries  offer  educational  and  recre- 
ational services  to  everyone,  from  the  young- 
est of  children  to  the  senior  citizen.  The  collec- 
tions in  libraries  are  varied  and  include  books, 
films,  records,  prints,  maps,  music  scores,  doc- 
uments, and  newspapers.  The  whole  field  of 
knowledge  is  represented  in  varying  degrees. 

Librarians  are  alert  to  the  fact  that  their 
store  of  information  is  of  ever-increasing  im- 
portance. In  the  last  twenty  years  there  has 
been  a  noticeable  increase  in  reading  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  indicated  by  the  popu- 
lation increase  of  37  per  cent  since  1940, 
while  the  number  of  books  sold  has  gone  up 
445  per  cent.  Increased  reading  also  parallels 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  having 
a  high  school  education  or  better.  Reading  is 
important  for  clear  thinking  in  today's  world. 

The  complex  civilization  of  today  prompts 
many  questions  whose  answers  may  have  to 
be  scientific  and  technical.  In  the  search  for 
information,  scholars,  writers  and  students 
hunt  for  materials  in  every  likely  place  and  in 
every  shape  and  form.  Librarians  are  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  such  terms  as  docu- 
mentation, information  retrieval,  microfiche, 
microfilm,  punched  cards,  etc.,  and  they  are 
watching  their  development  with  great 
interest.  Several  libraries  have  investigated 
their  usefulness  for  library  service.  Those  that 
will  bring  knowledge  to  a  patron  quickly  and 
in  any  easy-to-use  form  have  been  accepted. 
However,  the  written  word  continues  to  per- 
sist in  the  face  of  all  the  newer  media,  so  the 
library  has  held  its  place  and  may  be  more  es- 
sential today  than  it  was  a  century  ago. 


National  standards  have  been  drawn  up 
which  would  make  libraries  significant  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  standards  suggest  that 
coordination  and  cooperation  will  provide 
strength  for  libraries.  City,  county,  and 
regional  systems  with  their  central  head- 
quarters, branches,  stations  and  bookmobiles 
would  have  resources  and  facilities  to  provide 
better  library  services  for  the  people.  This 
joint  cooperative  action  among  smaller  com- 
munities and  libraries  would  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  achieve  the  standards  together 
that  would  be  impossible  individually.  These 
standards  should  encourage  libraries  to  co- 
operate in  even  a  greater  measure  than  in  the 
past.  Two  libraries  may  join  forces;  a  group 
of  libraries  may  federate;  several  counties 
may  form  a  regional  library;  or  professional 
skills  may  be  pooled.  Whatever  the  method, 
the  net  result  should  be  improved  library 
services  and  resources  for  the  entire  library 
community. 

The  Illinois  Library  Association  in  1963 
underwrote  a  survey  of  the  public  libraries  of 
Illinois.  It  is  expected  that  when  a  report  of 
this  survey  is  made,  there  will  be  suggestions 
on  how  the  libraries  may  cooperate  in  order 
to  give  better  service  to  all. 

These  changing  times  have  brought  about 
a  need  for  more  educated  people  to  cope  with 
the  challenge  of  the  20th  century.  In  turn, 
the  times  have  created  a  need  for  more 
trained  librarians  with  better  professional 
training.  The  demand  for  trained  librarians 
leads  all  other  professions  throughout  the 
United  States.  To  help  alleviate  this  demand, 
a  graduate  program  leading  to  a  master  of 
arts  degree  in  library  science  was  established 
at  Northern  Illinois  University  in  1962. 
Mrs.  Marguerite  McCullah  of  Sycamore  was 
the  first  graduate  of  this  new  program. 

In  1876  Melvil  Dewey  made  a  summation 
of  the  library  profession  which  is  still  apt.  He 
said  "The  time  was  when  a  library  was  very 
like  a  museum,  and  a  librarian  was  a  mouser 
in  musty  books,  and  visitors  looked  with 
curious  eyes  at  ancient  tomes  and  manu- 
scripts. The  time  is  when  a  library  is  a  school, 
and  the  librarian  is  in  the  highest  sense  a 
teacher,  and  the  visitor  is  a  reader  among  the 
books  as  a  workman  among  his  tools." 
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N  1892,  Clinton  Rosette,  editor  of  the 
DeKalb  Daily  Chronicle  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  normal  schools  of 
Illinois,  felt  that  northern  Illinois  should  have 
a  normal  school  comparable  to  those  already 
established  at  Normal  and  at   Carbondale. 

Joining  forces  with  Isaac  L.  Ellwood, 
prominent  leader  of  DeKalb  and  with  other 
citizens,  Rosette  helped  draft  a  bill  asking 
the  state  legislature  to  appropriate  $100,000 
for  a  building  and  to  appoint  a  board  of 
trustees  of  five  members.  The  bill  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  teachers 
in  DeKalb.  As  for  the  location,  the  bill  left 
little  to  chance:  "...  said  school  is  to  be 
located  as  near  as  may  be  midway  between 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  Misrissippi  River 
east  and  west  and  as  near  as  may  be  half-way 
between  the  Wisconsin  line  and  the  Rock 
Island  Railway." 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  state  Senator  D.  D. 
Hunt  of  DeKalb,  ran  into  competition  with 
a  similar  bill  being  advanced  by  a  group  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  After  some 
maneuvering,  both  groups  agreed  to  support 
each  other  and  both  bills  were  passed  but 
the  $100,000  was  divided  between  the  two 
schools.  Since  this  did  not  provide  enough 
for  buildings  and  equipment  for  either,  it  was 
decided  to  secure  sites  and  plans,  and  two 
years  later,  ask  for  enough  funds  for  both 
plants.  As  a  result,  both  schools  were  fully 
financed  by  the  legislature  in  1895. 

Dixon,  Freeport,  Polo  and  Rockford  were 
intensely  interested  in  having  the  new  normal 
school  located  in  their  respective  towns,  but 
by  very  skillful  planning,  Ellwood  and  Ro- 
sette conducted  the  tour  of  inspection  which 
the  board  was  requested  to  make.  Following 
tours  of  the  other  towns,  Ellwood  suggested 
that  the  board  rest  over  the  week-end  and 
come  to  DeKalb  on  the  following  Monday. 
It  so  happened  that  after  a  heavy  rainfall, 
the  city  was  fresh  after  terrific  heat  and  the 
Kishwaukee  River  was  filled  to  overflowing, 
making  a  beautiful  lake  right  on  the  proposed 


site.  The  visiting  board  was  delighted  with 
the  spot. 


GLIDDEN,  HAISH,  ELLWOOD 
PROMISE  DONATIONS 

Seventy-two  acres  at  the  northwest  edge 
of  town  were  donated  by  Joseph  Glidden. 
The  City  of  DeKalb  promised  to  pave  the 
main  street,  now  Lincoln  Highway,  as  far 
as  the  south  entrance  of  the  campus.  The 
city  schools  offered  facilities  for  student  teach- 
ing and  Jacob  Haish  promised  to  give  $10,000 
for  a  library.  Ellwood  promised  $30,000  in 
cash.  Dr.  John  Williston  Cook,  then  presi- 
dent of  Illinois  State  Normal  University  at 
Normal,  indicated  he  would  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  the  new  school.  That  completed  the 
necessary  arrangements.  The  board  agreed 
to  locate  the  new  school  in  DeKalb.  On 
October  1,  1895,  Governor  John  P.  Altgeld 
and  other  officials  came  to  DeKalb  for  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone. 

The  first  session  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
State  Normal  School  opened  on  September 
12,  1898,  with  139  students  and  16  faculty 
members  meeting  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
study,  now  the  Tabulating  Center  in  the 
Administration  Building,  for  opening  exer- 
cises. Classes  were  conducted  in  the  building 
in  spite  of  the  hammering  and  the  noise  of 
workmen  finishing  corridor  floors.  Sidewalks 
leading  to  the  building  on  what  is  now  Col- 
lege Avenue  consisted  of  wooden  planks  laid 
end  to  end  and  students  crossed  the  Kish- 
waukee on  a  plank  footbridge  with  wooden 
handrails. 

The  City  of  DeKalb  celebrated  the  opening 
of  its  new  college  with  a  huge  dedication  cere- 
mony known  as  the  "Three  Crimson  Days." 
Thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  of  north- 
ern Illinois  flocked  to  DeKalb  September 
21-23  for  the  festival  parades,  balls  and 
dances,  street  carnivals  and  speech  making. 
The  daughter  of  Ellwood,  Mrs.  Jessie  Ell- 
wood Ray  (the  late  Mrs.  Sherman  Bonney 
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Aerial  view  of  the  University  campus,  taken  in  early  summer,  1963,  from  the  southeast  looking  northwest. 

In  the  center  is  East  campus  with  the  Administration  building,  Swen  Parson  Library,  the  Science  building 

and  the  new  Faraday  hall.  In  the  upper  center,  the  central  campus  is  marked  by  the  University  Center. 

In  the  upper  left  the  West  campus  area  is  marked  by  the  new  Lincoln  and  Douglas  residence  halls. 


of  DeKalb)  was  chosen  queen  of  "Crimson 
Days."  Again  the  governor,  this  time  John 
R.  Tanner,  honored  DeKalb  with  his  pres- 
ence, as  did  other  notables  including  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  architect 
and  contractor. 

Since  this  beginning  the  college  that  started 
as  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School  has 
undergone  both  changes  in  name  and  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  scope  of  its  services 
to  the  state  and  country.  From  1898  until 
1921  it  offered  only  a  two-year  program  in 


teacher  education  leading  to  a  diploma.  With 
the  change  in  name  in  1921  to  Northern 
Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  it  broadened 
its  curriculum  to  offer  a  four-year  program 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Educa- 
tion in  addition  to  the  two-year  diploma 
course  which  was  discontinued  in  1943. 

Iml951  the  State  Teachers  College  Board 
authorized  the  addition  of  a  fifth  year  of 
study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Education.  In  July,  1955,  Northern 
became  a  dual-purpose  college  and  its  name 
was  changed  to  Northern  Illinois  State  Col- 


Architects  conception  of  the  new  West  campus  residence  hall  complex  with  Douglas  at  the  lower  left  and 

Lincoln  at  the  lower  right. 
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The  Swen  Franklin  Parson  Library  showing  the  two  new  additions  to  the  central  structure  opened  in  1952. 

Additions  were  completed  in  1963. 


lege.  Permission  was  granted  by  the  board 
to  award  three  undergraduate  degrees:  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education. 


NORTHERN  BECOMES  UNIVERSITY 
IN  1957 

In  July,  1957,  the  legislature  approved 
another  change  of  title  for  Northern,  this 
time  to  Northern  Illinois  University.  This 
presaged  a  role  of  increasing  importance  for 
Northern  in  the  education  of  young  men  and 
women  for  life  in  a  free  society  and  for  in- 


creasing Northern's  services  to  the  com- 
munity, state,  and  country,  for  now  it 
became  a  multi-purpose  university. 

In  November,  1958,  the  board  authorized 
the  addition  of  a  sixth  year  of  study  culmi- 
nating in  a  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study 
and,  in  the  area  of  art,  the  Master  of  Fine 
Arts  degree.  Also  approved  by  the  board  was 
the  awarding  of  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts,  Master  of  Music  and  Master  of  Science. 
In  November,  1961,  the  board  approved 
Northern's  request  to  offer  work  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  English 
and  History  and  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 


Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Enrollments  On  Campus  1952-62* 

( *From  Establishment  of  Graduate  School) 

Grand 

1952 

(Undergraduate) 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Total 

800 

980 

1,780 

(Graduate) 

153 

67 

220 

2,000 

1953 

(Undergraduate) 

810 

1,230 

2,040 

(Graduate) 

179 

66 

245 

2,285 

1954 

(Undergraduate) 

1,091 

1,122 

2,213 

(Graduate) 

163 

93 

356 

2,569 

1955 

(Undergraduate) 

1,402 

1,497 

2,899 

(Graduate) 

244 

116 

360 

3,259 

1956 

(Undergraduate) 

1,864 

1,810 

3,674 

(Graduate) 

309 

142 

451 

4,125 

1957 

(Undergraduate) 

2,221 

2,057 

4,278 

(Graduate) 

321 

145 

466 

4,744 

1958 

(Undergraduate) 

2,711 

2,229 

4,940 

(Graduate) 

554 

163 

717 

7,657 

1959 

(Undergraduate) 

2,510 

2,615 

5,125 

(Graduate) 

744 

243 

987 

6,112 

1960 

(Undergraduate) 

2,658 

3,089 

5,747 

(Graduate) 

963 

332 

1,295 

7,042 

1961 

(Undergraduate) 

3,066 

3,392 

6,458 

(Graduate) 

1,269 

384 

1,653 

8,111 

1962 

(Undergraduate) 

3,527 

3,820 

7,347 

(Graduate) 

1,343 

447 

1,790 

9,137 
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Growth  of 

Northern  Illinois  University 

No.  of 

Acres  o 

F 

No. 

Enrollment 

Bldgs. 

Land 

Degrees  Awarded 

Graduated 

1901 

220 

1 

67 

2-year  degree 

49 

1911 

366 

3 

67 

2-year  degree 

82 

1921 

402 

3 

67 

Bachelor  of  Education 

107 

1931 

729 

5 

67 

Bachelor  of  Education 

197 

1941 

1,008 

6 

71 

Bachelor  of  Education 

292 

1951 

1,893 

12 

275* 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  Master 

of  Science  in  Education 

417 

1961 

8,111 

23 

412* 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

,  Bachelor 

of  Arts,    Bachelor   of  Science, 

Master 

of 

*Includes  acreage 

of  Lorado  Taft 

Science    in    Education,    Master 

■    of    Arts, 

Field  Campus  at 

Oregon 

Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Music,  Cer- 

**Doctorate added 

in  four  areas, 

tificate    of    Advanced    Study, 

Master 

of 

in 

1963,  see  text. 

Fine  Arts** 

1,028 

Education  in  Business  Education  and  Edu- 
cation. Course  work  in  these  areas  was  in- 
stituted during  the  year  1962-1963. 

Northern  Illinois  University  is  accredited 
in  all  its  degree  programs  (bachelor  through 
doctorate)  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  Uni- 
versity is  also  accredited  as  a  baccalaureate 
and  master's  degree-granting  institution  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting 
and  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation 
of  Teacher  Education.  Women  graduates 
are  admitted  to  membership  in  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women. 

The  early  years  of  Northern's  history  pre- 
sent a  record  of  slow  but  continuous  expan- 
sion. Five  years  after  its  establishment,  there 
were  nearly  300  students  enrolled;  ten  years 
after  its  founding,  nearly  500.  The  years  of 
World  War  I  brought  a  decrease  of  over 
fifty  percent  in  enrollment  but  the  number 
climbed  steadily  again  after  the  war  and 
ranged  close  to  the  700  mark  until  1938 
when  900  students  crowded  the  campus. 
Again,  during  World  War  II,  Northern's  en- 
rollment decreased  but  began  a  steady  rise 
that  took  it  from  1,442  in  1946  to  9,135  on- 
campus  students  for  the  autumn  semester, 
1962,  including  1,788  graduate  students. 
There  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in 
faculty  from  30  in  1906  to  54  in  1916,  to  82 
in  1946,  to  484  in  1961  and  to  525  in  1962. 

The  instructional  services  of  the  university 
are  administered  under  a  provost  in  six  major 
divisions:  the  Graduate  School,  the  College 
of  Business,   the   College  of  Education,   the 


College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
Evening  College.  A  projection  of  population 
growth  and  of  school  attendance  figures  in- 
dicates that  by  1970,  the  enrollment  at 
Northern  Illinois  University  may  well  be 
over  15,000. 


CAMPUSES  COMPRISE  411  ACRES 

The  original  campus,  bounded  by  the 
Kishwaukee  River  on  the  east,  West  Lincoln 
Highway  on  the  south,  Normal  Road  on  the 
west,  and  Lucinda  Avenue  on  the  north, 
comprised  approximately  72  acres.  With  the 
addition  of  property  bordering  College  Ave- 
nue between  Normal  Road  and  Carroll 
Avenue,  extending  to  Lucinda  Avenue  on 
the  north,  this  plot  is  now  known  as  the 
East  Campus. 

Since  1947  three  major  land  acquisitions 
have  been  made:  one  plot  north  of  Lucinda 
Avenue  known  as  North  Campus;  one  plot 
between  Carroll  Avenue  and  Annie  Glidden 
Road  known  as  Central  Campus;  and  one 
plot  west  of  Annie  Glidden  Road  known  as 
West  Campus.  These  combined  campuses 
total  approximately  345  acres  to  permit 
future  expansion.  The  Lorado  Taft  Field 
Campus,  66  acres  situated  in  the  area  along 
the  Rock  River  near  the  City  of  Oregon, 
was  acquired  in  1951  from  the  state  as  a 
center  for  outdoor  teacher  education.  The 
total  acreage  of  the  DeKalb  Campus  and 
the  Lorado  Taft  Field  Campus  comprises 
411    acres. 
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Left,  New  Dining  Hall;  Right,  Taft  Campus  Near  Oregon 


When  Dr.  Leslie  A.  Holmes  was  inaugu- 
rated as  the  fifth  president  of  the  University, 
in  1949,  he  announced  his  intention  to  estab- 
lish a  program  in  Outdoor  Teacher  Educa- 
tion after  exploring  several  possibilities  for  a 
desirable  location.  The  site  chosen  was 
Lorado  Taft  Field  Campus,  located  near 
Lowden  Memorial  State  Park,  37  miles  west 
of  DeKalb  on  the  high  bluffs  of  the  Rock 
River. 

OUTDOOR  EDUCATION 
ESTABLISHED 

Northern's  present  program  in  Outdoor 
Teacher  Education  and  the  scheduling  of 
extension  courses  in  science  and  other  related 
areas  developed  with  the  rehabilitation  and 
construction  of  the  physical  facilities  on  the 
Lorado  Taft  Campus. 

The  66-acre  tract,  located  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Lowden  State  Park,  included 
the  original  art  colony  founded  in  1898  by 
Lorado  Taft,  world-renowned  artist  and 
sculptor.  Eleven  buildings  were  situated  on 
a  15-acre  area  that  Taft's  group  occupied 
which  was  known  as  Eagle's  Nest  Camp. 
Taft  died  in  1936,  but  his  spirit  and  genius 
remained  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
until  its  abandonment  in  1942. 

To  Paul  Harrison,  member  of  the  Indus- 
trial Arts  faculty  was  delegated  the  task  of 
rehabilitation  of  the  physical  properties  on 
the  campus  and  the  organization  and  de- 
velopment of  its  staff  and  its  program. 
Harrison  consulted  civic  leaders  in  the  Ore- 
gon area  about  the  problems  of  rebuilding 
and    rehabilitating    the    original    structures. 


Six  of  the  eleven  buildings  in  the  original 
art  colony  were  found  to  be  beyond  repair. 
Some  material  from  these  was  salvaged  and 
used  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  others.  The 
newest  structure  on  the  Taft  Campus  is  an 
attractive  dining  hall  located  between  Poley 
Hall  and  the  Lorado  Taft  House,  overlooking 
the  Rock  River. 

College  students  majoring  in  Elementary 
Education  at  Northern  are  involved  in  Out- 
door Teacher  Education  classes  at  the  Lorado 
Taft  Field  Campus  in  the  sophomore,  junior, 
and  senior  years.  President  Holmes  charac- 
terized the  program  as  "one  of  learning  by 
doing — a  task  laboratory  experience  which 
makes  possible  learning  and  teaching  in  an 
informal  setting." 

Growth  in  staff  and  enrollment  has  neces- 
sitated more  and  better  buildings  and  North- 
ern has  attempted  to  provide  physical  facil- 
ities to  meet  its  needs.  Three  major  buildings- 
the  Administration  and  Classroom  Building, 
the  McMurry  Laboratory  School  and  Wil- 
liston  Residence  Hall  for  Women-were  suf- 


Entrance  to  the  new  Lincoln  resident  hal 
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The  University  Center,  showing  east  entrance  on  Normal  Road,  located  midway  between  the  east  and  west 

campuses  was  opened  in  September,  1962. 


ficient  until  1928  when  the  Industrial  Arts 
Building  and  the  Still  Gymnasium,  now  used 
by  women  until  their  new  building  is  com- 
pleted, were  added.  The  present  science 
building  was  completed  in  1943. 

Between  1946  and  1961  a  number  of  major 
construction  projects  were  completed;  the 
Karl  L.  Adams  Residence  Hall  for  Women, 
the  Swen  Franklin  Parson  Library,  the 
Newell  D.  Gilbert  Residence  Hall  for  Men, 
the  Celine  Neptune  Residence  Hall  for 
Women,  the  Northern  Field  House,  the 
William  C.  Reavis  Classroom  Building,  the 
University  Schools  (replacing  the  McMurry 
Laboratory  School),  the  Fine  Arts  Building, 
the  Student  Health  and  Speech-Hearing 
Clinic,  and  the  university  apartments  for 
married  students.  The  university  purchased 
a  building  used  as  a  student  union  and  a 
number  of  houses  for  use  as  offices  and  a 
home  management  house.  It  also  obtained 
21  surplus  frame  buildings  used  as  a  cafeteria, 
book  exchange,  physical  therapy  center,  vari- 
ous offices  and  housing  for  married  students. 
These  were  later  removed  as  space  was 
needed  for  construction. 

In  use  for  the  first  time  in  the  autumn  of 
1962  were  the  University  Center,  the  Watson 
Classroom  Building  and  the  Lincoln  Resi- 
dence Hall. 

Accommodations  for  approximately  3,400 
students  are  provided  on  campus  in  seven 
residence  halls.  These  halls  provide  com- 
fortably-furnished rooms,  study  facilities, 
and  recreational,  reception,  and  lounge  areas, 
as  well  as  telephone  and  mail  services.  In 
1962-63,  the  residence  halls  provided  housing 
for  1,500  men  and  1,900  women,   and  ad- 


ditional residence  halls  are  being  built  and 
planned  for  increasing  student  enrollments. 
The  residence  halls  program,  under  the 
guidance  of  full-time  staff  members  and 
upper-class  student  counselors,  is  designed 
to  provide  opportunities  for  academic  and 
social  development  of  the  residents.  Students 
are  given  assistance  in  development  of  the 
acceptance  of  responsibilities  and  growth  of 
maturity  and  self-reliance.  Each  residence 
hall  or  complex  has  its  own  dining  facilities. 

UNIVERSITIES'  BOND  ISSUE 
PROVIDES  NEW  BUILDINGS 

Buildings  under  construction  in  the  autumn 
of  1962,  financed  through  the  universities' 
bond  issue  passed  by  the  voters  of  Illinois 
in  November,  1960  are  Faraday  Hall  to 
house  the  Departments  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics;  Graham  Hall,  a  classroom  building 
for  special  education;  a  practical  arts  building 


The   Pheasant   Room,   formal   dining   room   in   the 
University  Center. 
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to  house  the  Departments  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Home  Economics;  a  women's 
physical  education  building;  a  south  ad- 
dition to  the  Swen  Franklin  Parson  Library 
to  which  stack  space  had  been  added;  a 
science  tower  addition  to  the  old  science 
building  to  house  astronomical  equipment 
for  the  Earth  Science  Department;  a  food 
service  building  at  the  Lorado  Taft  Field 
Campus  and  a  building  to  be  used  as  a 
dormitory  and  classroom  building;  physical 
plant  and  central  stores  building. 

Under  construction  as  this  volume  goes  to 
press  are  a  north  addition  to  the  library. 
Administration  South  Building  on  the  East 
Campus  across  from  the  present  Administra- 
tion North  Building,  and  a  communications- 
security  building  to  house  the  telephone 
system  and  the  university  Security  Depart- 
ment— eventually  to  be  a  part  of  the  Student 
Health  Clinic  Building. 

It  is  essential,  in  order  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  growth  of  Northern,  to  plan  both  for 
academic  improvement  and  expansion  as 
well  as  for  the  physical  plant.  In  the  con- 
stant work  of  planning  and  improving,  every 
effort  is  made  to  maintain  the  friendly  spirit 
found  from  the  beginning  at  Northern.  The 
welfare  of  the  student  must  come  first,  with 
facilities  available  for  his  complete  education. 

UNIVERSITY  ADDS  PROGRAMS 
IN  NURSING,  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

One  of  the  more  recent  additions  to 
Northern's  curricula  is  Nursing  Education. 
The  program  is  planned  to  qualify  its  grad- 
uates for  dual  roles  as  professional  nurses  and 
as  fully-participating,  active  citizens  of  the 
community  to  which  they  belong.  Upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  program,  stu- 
dents will  receive  the  degree  Bachelor  of 
Science  with  a  major  in  Nursing.  They  are 
then  eligible  for  the  State  Licensing  Exami- 
nation required  for  registration  as  a  profes- 
sional nurse  (R.N.). 

The  educational  resources  of  the  University 
are  supplemented  by  wide  use  of  the  facilities 
of  hospitals  and  health  agencies  in  the  area. 

The  Department  of  Special  Education 
offers  a  major  in  Special  Education  to  the 
degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 
This  major  is  designed  for   those  who  plan 


to  teach  exceptional  children  on  the  ele- 
mentary, intermediate,  or  secondary  level. 
Courses  are  offered  which  lead  to  certifi- 
cation for  teaching  children  identified  as 
Educable  Mentally  Handicapped,  Physically 
Handicapped,  Blind,  Partially  Sighted  and 
Deaf,  and  Partially  Deaf.  All  programs  are 
designed  to  meet  certification  standards  for 
limited  state  special  certificate. 

The  Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Studies 
and  Training  will  begin  operations  in  Sep- 
tember, 1963.  The  primary  functions  of  the 
Center  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  coordination 
of  Southeast  Asian  courses  offered  by  the 
various  departments;  (2)  The  development  of 
specialized  library  and  research  facilities; 
(3)  The  facilitation  of  research  by  graduate 
students  and  faculty;  (4)  The  promotion  of 
various  exchange  programs  with  universities 
in  Southeast  Asia;  (5 J  The  provision  of  con- 
sultation to  high  schools  and  colleges  desiring 
assistance  in  the  development  of  their  Asian 
studies;  and  (6)  The  administration  of  vari- 
ous operational  programs  concerned  with 
Southeast  Asia. 

Since  the  Center  is  not  a  degree  offering 
unit,  all  undergraduate  degrees  will  be  ob- 
tained through  either  the  History  or  Political 
Science  Departments. 

The  growth  of  Northern  Illinois  University 
— in  enrollment,  in  the  scope  of  its  respon- 
sibilities and  in  the  increase  of  its  educational 
services — has  come  from  many  sources.  It 
has  come  from  the  efforts  of  dedicated  faculty 
and  staff  members  who  have  given  of  their 
energy  and  talent  so  that  young  people  of 
northern  Illinois  might  have  opportunity  for 
education  and  a  career;  from  the  fine  pro- 
fessional achievement  of  Northern  alumni; 
from  the  cooperation,  throughout  the  years: 
of  the  community;  and  especially  from  the 
leadership  of  administrators  of  energy,  intel- 
lectual integrity,  scholarship  and  vision, 
President  John  Williston  Cook  (1899  to 
1919);  President  J.  Stanley  Brown  (1919  to 
1927);  President  J.  C.  Brown  (1927  to  1929); 
President  Karl  L.  Adams  (1929  to  1948); 
and  from  President  Leslie  A.  Holmes  (since 
February,  1949).  Swen  F.  Parson  served  as 
acting  president  from  August  to  October, 
1929  and  Dr.  Romeo  M.  Zulauf  served  in 
the  same  capacity  from  December,  1948 
until  February  1,  1949. 
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uBy  faith  Abraham  obeyed  when  he  was  called  to  go  out  to  a  place  which  he  was  to  receive 
as  an  inheritance;  and  he  went  out,  not  knowing  where  he  was  to  go.  By  faith  he  sojourned  in 
the  land  of  promise,  as  in  a  foreign  land,  living  in  tents  with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  heirs  with  him 
of  the  same  promise.  For  he  looked  forward  to  the  city  which  has  foundations  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God." 

Hebrews  11:  8-11 


H 


ARDSHIP  and  uncertainty,  loneliness 
and  disease  were  constant  companions  of  the 
American  pioneer.  And,  though  he  was  some- 
times uncouth  and  sometimes  violent,  his 
mind  turned  often  to  the  eternal  dimension 
of  life — to  his  relationship  with  his  creator. 
Yet  he  did  not  confine  his  religion  to  his 
private  thoughts.  The  fellowship  of  the  church 
was  an  element  of  his  life  in  many  ways — 
creator  of  his  community,  stimulus  to  his 
thought,  standard  of  his  morality,  companion 
in  his  suffering,  and  center  of  some  of  his 
most  memorable  experiences.  The  attitudes 
he  took  toward  the  burning  social  and  polit- 
ical issues  of  his  day — among  them  slavery 
and  prohibition — stemmed  from  his  religious 
faith. 

Had  the  early  settler  of  DeKalb  County 
been  less  religious  than  he,  in  fact,  was,  he 
would  nevertheless  not  have  been  spared  ex- 
posure to  the  preaching  of  the  Christian 
Gospel.  "Home  Missions,"  the  response  of 
the  churches  and  church  organizations  of  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  to  the  ever-expanding 
frontier,  had  originated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  By  the  time  of  the 
settling  of  DeKalb  County,  paid,  trained 
missionaries  were  hot  on  the  heels  of  the  first 
settlers,  ready  to  begin  the  work  of  teaching 
and  preaching  among  the  newly  forming 
communities.  Numerous  "false  starts"  were 
made,  yet  seven  churches  now  carry  on  their 
work,  the  origins  of  which  can  be  traced  to 
1850  or  before. 

A  preacher  of  a  later  generation  was  ac- 
curate as  well  as  effective  during  a  steward- 
ship sermon  when  he  wrote: 


"We  can  readily  believe  on  our  part  there  remains 
not  only  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  mother,  the 
Home  Missionary  Society,  but  also  a  large  balance 
of  cold  cash  which  has  been  spent  on  us  and  for 
which  the  minimum  return  we  can  honestly  make 
is  a  liberal  offering  at  least  once  a  year.  When  we 
consider  that  at  the  time  this  church  was  organized 
and  for  many  years  after  .  .  .  the  main  depend- 
ence of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  was  the 
liberality  of  the  New  England  churches,  and  that 
the  money  to  replenish  the  oft-depleted  treasury 
was  dug  with  patient  toil  out  of  the  thin  and  rocky 
New  England  soil,  or  earned  by  weary  fingers 
toiling  at  New  England  looms  for  scanty  wages  by 
people  who  did  not  plead  that  the  Lord's  work 
made  too  many  demands,  or  quote  the  (Satanic) 
excuse  'Charity  begins  at  home'  as  a  reason  for 
lack  of  Christian  liberality,  should  we  not  blush 
when  we  think  how  little  we  do  who  are  so  much 
more  highly  favored?" 

The  first  white  man  is  said  to  have  settled 
in  DeKalb  County  in  1834,  and  there  is  a 
record  of  missionary  work  in  Somonauk  in 
1835.  The  first  minister  to  settle  in  the  county, 
the  Reverend  Benoni  Harris  (Methodist) 
camped  near  the  present  site  of  Rollo  in 
July  of  1835.  Harris  was  then  seventy  years 
of  age,  yet  "we  find  him  for  the  next  ten 
years  preaching  to  and  teaching  the  good, 
the  bad,  the  white  man  and  the  red  man 
alike  with  untiring  energy  " 

Another  Methodist,  this  one  a  "local 
preacher,"  was  the  Reverend  Levi  Lee  of 
Kingston,  owner  of  "Lee's  Mill"  and  one  of 
the  first  county  commissioners.  Lee  preached 
the  first  sermon  heard  in  Sycamore,  at  the 
home  of  Mark  Daniels,  in  June  of  1836. 
Shortly  after  his  sermon  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Sycamore  was  formed,  with  the 
advice  of  two  missionaries.  It  met  for  several 
years  at  the  home  of  one  Edward  White. 
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Methodist  Church,  Cortland 

The  Methodist  system  of  "riding  circuit" 
was  well  adapted  to  the  scattered  dwellings 
of  the  county.  And,  since  the  later  immigrants 
who  used  other  languages  were  not  yet  on 
the  scene,  a  circuit-riding  preacher  was  wel- 
come, and  understood,  wherever  he  went. 
According  to  the  records  of  one  church: 

"S.  B.  Suydam,  like  other  farmers  in  that  com- 
munity, at  the  request  of  his  wife,  opened  his 
home  for  the  circuit  riders  to  conduct  services. 
The  infrequent  visits  of  the  sojourners  were  earn- 
estly anticipated.  Eager  to  be  the  first  to  tell,  the 
farmer  who  learned  of  the  approach  of  one  of 
these  dedicated  men  of  the  cloth  saddled  his  horse 
and  rode  from  farm  to  farm  bearing  the  welcome 
news." 

This  circuit  system,  with  its  combination 
of  autonomous  "classes"  meeting  in  homes 
and  supervision  by  mobile  preachers  cover- 
ing a  large  amount  of  territory,  established 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  it  was 
known  in  that  day,  as  the  most  populous 
church  in  the  county,  a  distinction  which  it 
still  holds.  An  example  of  its  working  is  found 
in  the  records  of  the  first  quarterly  conference 
of  the  Kingston  Church: 

October  7,  1852,  with  the  Pastor  Reverend 
C.  W.  Batchelor  in  charge:  Resolved  that 
the  Sabbath  appointments  this  year  be  as 
follows:  First  Sunday:  Pleasant  Hill,  10:30 
a.m.;  Vandeburgs,  2:30  p  m.;  Lacy,  5:00  p.m. 
Next  Sunday:  Brother  Hills,  10:30  a.m.; 
Brother  Bobbs,  2:30  p.m.;  Genoa,  5:00  p.m. 

It  should  be  noted  that  circuit  riding  was 
not  without  its  perils.  William  Nicholson, 
who  had  a  circuit  in  the  area  of  Shabbona, 


Shabbona  Grove,  Paw  Paw,  and  Lee  in  the 
early  1840's,  was  "thrown  to  the  frozen 
ground  from  his  horse,"  and  from  that  time 
forward  was  restricted  to  a  walking  pastorate 
in  Shabbona  by  the  injured  shoulder  that 
was  incurred. 

While  the  Methodist  Episcopal  men  were 
blanketing  the  county  with  classes  and 
churches,  other  denominations  quickly  moved 
in.  The  Sycamore  Congregational  Church 
was  founded  in  1840,  Emmanuel  Baptist  of 
Sandwich  in  1843,  and  United  Presbyterian 
(then  called  Associate)  of  Somonauk  in  1846. 
With  the  coming  of  the  1850's,  Roman 
Catholic,  Swedish  Lutheran,  Advent  Chris- 
tian, German  Evangelical,  and  Episcopal 
groups  organized  their  first  churches,  while 
many  of  the  Methodist  groups  consolidated 
and  became  officially  organized;  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Baptists  increased  their  num- 
bers with  additional  local  fellowships. 

A  typical  example  of  the  ways  in  which 
churches  were  formed  is  found  in  this  sum- 
mation of  motives  included  in  early  records 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Kirk- 
land: 

"The  people  of  Swedish  descent,  in  the  community 
of  Franklin  Township,  feeling  that  we  should  or- 
ganize a  congregation,  and  feeling  the  need  of  the 
study  of  God's  word,  and  the  use  of  His  sacra- 
ments, and  the  need  of  a  more  common  wor- 
ship ..." 

The  records  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Clinton  Center,  which  preceded 
the  Waterman  Presbyterian  Church,  con- 
tain a  similar  vision: 

"A  number  of  the  friends  of  Christ  in  this  place, 
having  for  some  time  felt  the  importance  of  se- 
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curing  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  the 
community  at  large,  the  means  of  Grace,  decided 
after  due  consideration,  to  unite  in  establishing 
a  church  to  be  known  as  the  Clinton  Center 
Presbyterian  Church." 

Other  churches  added  more  contemporary 
ideas  to  their  basic  formulations.  The  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Sandwich  adopted  a 
resolution  at  its  organizing  session  in  1853 
refusing  admission  to  "any  who  held  their 
fellowmen  in  bondage  or  who  did  not  believe 
in  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquor 
as  a  beverage." 

This  serves  to  introduce  the  reminder  that 
the  religious  life  of  the  frontier  was  no  dour, 
stiff  observance,  nor  was  it  half-hearted  or 
apathetic.  Early  records  overflow  with  ac- 
counts of  revivals,  camp  meetings,  debates, 
and  the  like,  and  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  shortage  of  plain-talking  preachers  who 
called  a  spade  a  spade.  A  historical  note  on 
the  Malta  Methodist  Church  tells  us  that 
in  1906,  during  a  "village  prohibition  vote 
.  .  .  whiskey  barrels  were  dumped  in  front 
of  the  parsonage.  The  horse  sheds  in  the  rear 
of  the  church  were  burned  to  the  ground." 

Modern  historians  have  given  much  credit 
to  these  daring,  consecrated  ministers  of  the 
frontier.  It  was  their  work  which  brought 
lonely  people,  often  strangers,  together,  and 
it  was  their  influence  which  was  important 
in  strengthening  moral  standards  among  their 
people.  Many  times  the  most  important 
achievements  of  the  church  or  its  minister 
are  not  published  or  advertised — because 
they  are  marked  by  changes  within  people, 
accomplished  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  But 
these  frontier  preachers  helped  to  shape  a 
society,  and  we  are  much  in  their  debt. 

The  extent  to  which  the  frontier's  at- 
mosphere was  saturated  with  things  religious 
is  found  in  these  colorful  words  of  Dwight 
Crossett,  writing  of  an  event  which  occurred 
in  Cortland.  The  date  is  not  given,  but  was 
probably  near  1860: 

"There  was  no  daily  paper  then.  The  Chicago 
Democrat  once  a  week  and  the  DeKalb  County 
Sentinel  comprised  the  literary  outfit  of  most 
houses,  but  religious  discussion  was  rampant  in 
every  shoe  shop,  store,  and  on  the  street.  People 
were  long  on  doctrine  in  those  days  and  had 
decided  opinions  on  the  question  of  universal  sal- 
vation and  everlasting  damnation.  The  tension 
finally  got  so  high  that  an  arrangement  was  made 
to  have  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  whole  sub- 
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ject  in  Champlin's  Hall  by  the  leading  champions 
of  the  two  sides  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
The  Universalists  summoned  Elder  Sanborn,  a 
Sycamore  preacher,  to  uphold  salvation.  Eldred 
Coltrin,  a  powerful  Freewill  Baptist  preacher  from 
Blackberry,  was  chosen  to  refute  the  arguments 
of  this  adroit  and  plausible  emissary  of  Satan.  The 
school,  which  was  held  in  the  hall  with  a  daily 
attendance  of  seventy-five  pupils  was  dismissed, 
a  timekeeper  and  referee  were  agreed  upon  and 
the  champions,  each  finally  idolized  by  their  sup- 
porters, went  at  it.  Hod  Champlin,  old  Uncle 
John  Waterman,  old  Uncle  Phin  Joslyn,  Nathan 
Peck  and  others  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  Sanborn; 
Deacon  A.  V.  L.  Smith,  Dave  Champlin,  John 
Eaton,  Edwin  Burr  and  a  score  of  others  standing 
grim  and  determined  by  the  heavy  Baptist;  nor 
did  they  lack  for  an  audience.  The  hall  was  filled 
to  suffocation  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  for 
the  larger  part  of  a  week,  many  coming  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  and  still  these  champions  kept  hurling 
text  and  argument,  hour  and  hour  about,  the 
audience  excited  to  a  high  pitch  throughout. 
Both  sides  won,  and  it  could  have  been  proven 
at  any  time  twenty- five  years  after  the  discussion 
took  place." 

The  extent  of  involvement  of  laymen  in 
this  debate  is  instructive.  Lay  people  had  a 
strong  religious  commitment,  and,  though 
the  presence  of  a  minister  was  valued,  it  was 
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not  required  for  investigation  of  religious 
matters. 

Another  factor  unique  to  the  early  frontier 
days  was  the  imperative  of  cooperation  laid 
upon  the  citizens.  Ecumenicity,  a  phenom- 
enon usually  associated  with  the  twentieth 
century,  was  a  necessity  in  most  communities. 
Records  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Lee  in- 
dicate that  the  Methodist  building  was  the 
site  of  services  by  three  other  denominational 
groups  during  their  formative  years.  The 
history  of  the  town  of  Afton  records  that  the 
church  building  "is  of  an  Advent  denomina- 
tion, but,  being  the  only  church  in  the  town- 
ship, is  naturally  attended  by  all  of  the  people 
with  religious  inclinations." 

The  county  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
mergers  of  congregations,  some  the  result  of 
difficult  times,  while  others  came  during 
moments  of  creative  adjustment  to  new  op- 
portunity. While  the  majority  of  these  have 
involved  neighboring  churches  of  one  de- 
nomination, there  have  been  unusual  mergers 
as  well:  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  (Sandwich 


Federated);  Congregational  and  Universalist 
(Sycamore  Federated),  Norwegian  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  and  Norwegian  Methodist 
Episcopal  (Calvary  Lutheran  of  Milan  Town- 
ship); and  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presby- 
terian (Union  Congregational  of  Somonauk). 

There  have  been,  of  course,  pressures  split- 
ting churches  as  well  as  uniting  them.  Many 
new  churches  within  the  county,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present,  resulted  from 
divisions  within  existing  congregations. 

In  recent  years  the  focus  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  has  shifted  from  the  local  level 
to  the  national  and  global,  but  several  mer- 
gers among  Protestant  groups  have  had  their 
effect  within  the  county.  Congregational  and 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  came  together  in 
the  United  Church  of  Christ.  Presbyterian 
(U.S.A.)  and  United  Presbyterian  became 
United  Presbyterian  (U.S.A.).  Two  important 
Lutheran  unions  have  created  The  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  Church  (known  as  TALC)  and 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  (known  as 
LCA),  which  have  affected  alignments  sharp- 
ly. Future  years  will  doubtless  see  important 
developments  springing  from  these  move- 
ments, as  well  as  other  new  mergers,  grad- 
ually shifting  the  focus  once  again  to  the 
local  level  for  final  implementation. 

Over  the  years  DeKalb  County  has  seen 
well  over  one  hundred  churches  organized, 
with  about  eighty-five  continuing  to  exist  at 
the  present  time.  To  this  writer's  knowledge, 
only  one  "church  institution"  has  ever 
existed  in  the  county,  excepting  the  campus 
ministries  at  Northern  Illinois  University  in 
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DeKalb  and  the  Roman  Catholic  hospitals 
and  schools.  This  unique  institution  is  the 
Episcopal  campus  at  Sycamore,  which  has 
served  as  both  a  girls'  and  boys'  school,  and 
most  recently  as  a  retreat  center. 

Donated  in  1888  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  John 
Waterman,  it  was  opened  as  a  girls'  school 
in  September,  1889.  A  well-furnished  insti- 
tution, it  boasted  seventeen  pianos.  The  six 
hundred  pound  bell  "on  quiet  days  could  be 
heard  in  DeKalb." 

I  am  indebted  for  this  brief  history  to  the  April  3, 
1963,  edition  of  the  Sycamore  True-Republican, 
which  featured  a  pictorial  history  of  the  Bishop 
McLaren  Center,  as  it  is  now  called. 

The  school  closed  in  1918,  but  was  re- 
opened in  the  fall  of  1919  as  St.  Alban's 
School  for  Boys.  This  school's  life  ended  in 
1938,  and  it  was  not  until  1949  that,  renamed 
Bishop  McLaren  Center,  the  institution  was 
reopened  as  a  center  for  meetings  and  re- 
treats. Recently,  this  phase  of  its  career  was 
scheduled  for  conclusion  on  June  8,  1963. 
Although  the  history  of  the  Bishop  McLaren 
Center  has  been  topsy-turvy,  it  has  served 
as  a  symbol  to  our  county  of  the  many  church 
camps,  schools,  and  centers  which  dot  the 
country,  providing  resource  and  stimulation 
for  local  parishes 

Historians  of  American  religious  life  cus- 
tomarily distinguish  between  the  "trans- 
plants" and  the  "homegrowns"  among  the 
denominations.  "Transplants,"  those  denom- 
inations which  trace  their  lineage  to  Europe, 
have  occupied  our  attention  to  this  point. 
"Homegrowns,"  churches  which  were  born 
on  this  continent,  did  not  reach  DeKalb 
County  in  the  earliest  years,  but  have  had 
an  accelerating  strength  in  recent  decades. 
These  denominations  are  among  the  fastest 
growing  in  the  land,  and  the  current  roll  of 
county  churches  includes  Unitarian,  Chris- 
tian Scientist,  Latter  Day  Saints,  Foursquare 
Gospel,  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  Church  of 
Christ,  Assembly  of  God,  Church  of  God, 
Independent  Fundamental,  White  Horse 
Army,  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses — all  of  Amer- 
ican origin.  The  greater  part  of  this  number, 
which  Van  Dusen  has  described  as  being 
very  close  to  the  primitive  Christianity  of 
the  New  Testament,  have  begun  through 
the  same  multiplicity  of  causes  as  their  trans- 
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planted  predecessors.  Missionaries,  fortuitous 
gatherings  of  like-minded  lay  people,  divi- 
sions within  established  churches,  all  have 
played  their  part.  Through  intense  commit- 
ment and  fresh  approaches  to  discipleship, 
these  groups  have  added  their  flavor  to  the 
religious  life  of  the  county. 

In  addition  to  the  Christian  groups  men- 
tioned above  and  in  the  listing  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  there  has  been  continued  activ- 
ity by  Jewish  residents  of  the  county,  par- 
ticularly in  the  DeKalb-Sycamore  Area. 
Currently  a  B'nai  B'rith  Fellowship  exists, 
as  well  as  a  campus  ministry  at  the  Northern 
Illinois  University.  At  one  time  visiting 
rabbis  came  to  the  county  to  conduct  high 
holidays  services.  Jewish  families  from  the 
county  travel  weekly  to  Elgin  and  Rockford 
for  worship  and  religious  instruction. 

Among  the  interesting  sidelights  that  have 
accompanied  the  cycles  of  growth  and  change 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  county  has  been 
the  appearance  and  residence  within  the 
churches  and  parsonages  of  many  individuals 
whose  fame  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
county  boundaries.  Captain  George  Bernard, 
one  of  the  first  officers  to  serve  as  resident 
commander  in  the  DeKalb  outpost  of  the 
Salvation  Army,   wrote  the  hymn    The  Old 
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Rugged  Cross  shortly  after  completing  his 
ministry  here.  He  later  stated  that  it  was  the 
difficulty  and  the  rewards  of  his  ministry  in 
DeKalb  that  inspired  the  writing  of  the 
hymn.  The  history  of  the  Foursquare  Church 
in  DeKalb  tells  us  of  a  guest  appearance  in 
DeKalb  by  the  founder  of  that  denomination, 
Sister  Aimee  MacPherson,  at  the  Haish 
Gymnasium  in  August  of  1941.  A  capacity 
audience  was  attracted.  "Time  would  fail 
us"  to  recount  anecdotes  and  testimonies 
which  describe  the  work  of  the  thousands 
whose  ministry  here  has  borne  fruit,  laid 
foundations,  and  healed  hurt  lives. 

Another  instructive  chapter  could  be  writ- 
ten concerning  the  many  churches,  having 
their  origin  as  fellowship  and  worship  centers 
for  families  of  one  nationality,  which  have 
been  transformed  into  organizations  minis- 
tering ta  the  entire  community.  The  roll  is 
long,  and  the  discussions  concerning  the 
language  to  be  used  in  worship  were  heated 
and  prolonged,  but  every  one  of  them  has 
become  a  "new  creation."  Two  historical 
citations  will  suffice:  the  first  (concerning 
Bethlehem  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
DeKalb),  "in  early  years,  worship  services 
were  held  in  the  Finnish  language,  but  as 
the  tide  of  immigration  from  Finland  grad- 
ually declined,  the  congregation  broadened 


its  area  of  responsibility  and  it  is  today  a 
community  church  in  every  sense." 

The  second,  concerned  Peace  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  Genoa:  "In  1921  Ger- 
man services  were  discontinued;  and,  using 
English  services,  the  membership  increased." 

The  story  could  be  repeated  in  different 
denominations  and  with  various  languages. 
Many  of  the  churches,  which  began  as  part 
of  a  "ghetto  culture,"  are  now  among  the 
sturdiest  bulwarks  of  the  American  "melting 
pot."  This  has  been  particularly  true  among 
Roman  Catholics,  whose  parish  system  has 
thrown  together  Irish,  German,  Italian, 
Polish  and  many  more  nationalities  which 
might  otherwise  have  remained  isolated. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Since  World  War  II,  the  growth  of  mem- 
bership among  the  churches  of  our  county 
has  been  in  keeping  with  the  national  up- 
ward trend.  This  has  lent  itself  to  the  cre- 
ation of  several  new  churches,  and,  combined 
with  an  increased  interest  in  Christian  Edu- 
cation (as  well  as  'structural  old  age'  in  some 
of  the  original  buildings),  has  led  to  a  church 
building  boom.  Probably  the  majority  of 
county  churches  have  constructed  either  a 
complete  new  unit  (some  at  new  locations) 
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or  an  educational  "wing"  since  1945.  Church 
architecture  has  become  a  subject  of  no  little 
controversy,  with  recent  structures  running 
the  architectural  gamut  from  classical  to 
contemporary.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
trend  has  run  its  course,  although  scattered 
evidence  of  a  slackening  in  the  postwar 
"revival  of  interest  in  religion"  may  have 
its  effect. 

The  most  significant  new  direction  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  county,  however,  has  been 
tied  directly  to  another  pronounced  national 
trend.  The  transition  of  Northern  Illinois 
University  into  an  educational  giant  has 
brought  with  it  attendant  concerns  for  the 
ministry  of  the  churches  to  students.  Although 
historically,  student  religious  work  was  begun 
by  the  YMCA  and  YWCA  on  most  American 
campuses,  and  only  later  assumed  by  the 
denominations,  this  was  not  true  at  "NIU." 
For  many  years,  local  churches  carried  on 
ministry  to  students  as  part  of  their  regular 
programs.  Later  in  the  history  of  most,  an 
additional  minister  was  added,  part  of  whose 
work  was  conceived  as  a  ministry  to  students. 

The  next  step  has  usually  come  with  the 
acquisition  of  property  on  or  near  the  campus 
as  a  "student  center"  with  chapel  facilities. 
At  this  time  or  shortly  thereafter  calling  of  a 
full  time  campus  minister,  responsible  not  to 


the  local  parish  but  to  the  regional  denomi- 
national organization,  would  take  place. 

An  example  would  be  the  Newman  Center 
at  "NIU."  A  Catholic  student  group  was 
organized  as  the  Newman  Club  as  far  back 
as  1941.  The  local  parish  priests  met  the 
spiritual  needs  of  students  during  that  decade, 
and  then  in  1950  a  building  was  purchased 
to  serve  as  the  Catholic  Student  Center.  One 
of  the  local  priests  began  to  give  part  of  his 
time  to  student  ministry.  Then,  in  1957,  the 
same  man  was  appointed  as  full-time  chap- 
lain.   Shortly   after   his   appointment,    plans 
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Year 

First 

Town 

Church  Name 

Organized 

Bldg, 

IANKLIN 

1. 

First  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Kirkland              1873 

1888 

2. 
3. 
4. 

Kirkland  Methodist 
Fairdale  Methodist 
Church  of  Christ 

1886 
ca.  1890 

1886 
1894 

KINGSTON  5.  Kingston  Methodist  1852 


GENOA  6.  First  Methodist  1854 


7.  Trinity  Lutheran 

8.  Peace  United  Church 
of  Christ 

9.  St.  Catherine's 
Roman  Catholic 

10.  First  Baptist  Church 


ESMOND  11.  Esmond  Methodist 

MAYFIELD  12.  Mayfield  Congregational 

SYCAMORE  13.  Methodist  Church 

14.  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 

15.  St.  Mary's  Roman 
Catholic 

16.  Salem  Evangelical 
Lutheran 

17.  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  St.  John 

18.  Israel  of  God 

(the  White  Horse  Army)      1887 

1 9.  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
20    North  Avenue  Baptist 

21.  Federated  Church  1926 


22.  Bethel  Assembly  of  God       1960 


1875 

1884 

1892 

1909 

1955 

1912 
1958 

1905 

1860 

1860 

1836 

1847 

1855 

1857 

1862 

1885 

1870 

1872 

1876 

1876 

23.  People's  Church 


1963 


MALTA 

24. 

Malta  Methodist 

1856 

25. 

Malta  Congregational 

1858 

26. 

N.  W.  Malta  Evangelical 

United  Brethren 

1900 

DeKALB 

27. 

First  Baptist 

1844 

28. 

St.  Mary's  Roman 

Catholic 

1850 

29. 

First  Methodist 

1852 

30. 

First  Congregational 

1854 

31. 

Advent  Christian 

1857 

32. 

First  Lutheran 

1858 

33.  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 


1876 


Other  Information 


1888     began  as  Franklin  Twsp.  Lutheran, 

later  moved  to  Kirkland. 
1886     began  in  South  Grove  School. 


1876  moved  former  Pleasant  Hill  build- 
ing to  Kingston,  later  added  for- 
mer Bethel  Chapel. 

1854  church  may  have  been  organized 
earlier;  services  were  held  here  as 
early  as  1837.  new  building  com- 
pleted in  1961. 


formerly    Peace    Evangelical    and 
Reformed 


started   from   First   Baptist,    Syca- 
more 


new  building  in  1960.  Originally 
was  a  Wesley  an  Methodist  Church, 
changed  to  Congregational  in  1906 

started  many  other  Methodist 
churches    in    area 


started   as   mission  from   DeKalb; 
first  resident  pastor  in  1885 

earlier  work  done  in  1861 

present  building  built  1938 

present  building  built  1953 


1884     resulted   from  federation   of  Con- 
gregational   Church     (org.     1840) 
and  Universalist  (org.  1853).  Used 
Congregational  building.  New 
church  completed  in  1963. 

1961  purchased  building  formerly  used 
by  Swedish  Baptist,  Bethany  Bap- 
tist 


1875 

1859     original  chapel  replaced  with 
church,  1868 

1900     work  begun  about  1870 
1855 

1861     first  resident  pastor  came  in  1861 

1855 

1856  new  church,  1954. 

1857 

1861     formerly  Swedish  Evangelical 

Lutheran 
1878 
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Town 


DeKALB 

(cont.) 


CORTLAND 


AFTON 
PIERCE 

MILAN 


SHABBONA 


WATERMAN 


SQUAW  GROVE 


Year 
Church  Name       Organized 

34.  Evangelical  Covenant  1882 

35.  Bethlehem  Lutheran  1896 


First 
Bldg. 


Other  Information 


36.  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist 

37.  Salvation  Army 

38.  Immanuel  Lutheran 


1900 
1904 
1909 

1919 


39.  Trinity  Lutheran 

40.  DeKalb  Baptist 

41.  Foursquare  Church  1932 

42.  Latter  Day  Saints,  Reorg, 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 

43.  Church  of  God  (Cleve- 
land, Tenn.)  1946 

44.  Church  of  Christ  1946 

45.  Church  of  the  Nazarene 

ca.  1950 

46.  Jehovah's  Witnesses 

47.  Bethany  Baptist  1959 


48.  Unitarian  Society  1960 

49.  University  Methodist- 
Wesley  Foundation  1962 

50.  Latter  Day  Saints, 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of    1962 

51.  Church  of  the  Open  Door  1962 


52.  Grace  Lutheran 


1962 


53.  Cortland  Methodist        ca.  1850 

54.  St.  Mary's  Roman 

Catholic  (Maple  Park)         1853 

55.  Maple  Park  Grace 
Methodist  1854 


No  churches  at  present 

56.  Pierce  Evangelical 

United  Brethren  1849 

57.  Calvary  Lutheran  1870 


58.  Lee  Methodist  1859 

59.  Shabbona  Baptist  1874 

60.  Shabbona  United 

Church  of  Christ  1876 

61.  Waterman  Methodist  1855 

62.  Waterman  Presbyterian  1864 

63.  Waterman  Bible  1957 


64.  Hinckley  Methodist  1852 

65.  Immanuel  Lutheran  1865 

66.  St.  Paul's  United 
Church  of  Christ 


First     Congregational 


1883  formerly  Evangelical  Mission  Cov- 
enant 

1903  formerly  Finnish  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Church.  Completed  new 
building  in  1962 

1907     addition  completed  in  1958 
1959 

1926     began  (1898)  as  mission  of  Hinck- 
ley Immanuel 
1941 


1936 

1955 

1958 
1952 
1960 

1962 

1962 

1864 

1853 
1862 


purchased 
building 


no  resident  pastor 


merger  of  Calvary  Baptist   (Syca- 
more)   and    Grove    Street    Baptist 
(DeKalb) 
meeting  in  Jefferson  School 

preceded  by  Wesley  Foundation 

meeting  in  Lincoln  School 

meeting  in  Glidden  School 

shares    pastor    with    Maple    Park 
Methodist 


shares  pastor  with  Cortland  Meth- 
odist 


1855     originally  "German  Evangelical" 

1874  organized  in  Lee  County,  following 
earlier  work  in  1839.  Moved  to 
present  site  in  1914,  onto  former 
Methodist  property,  following  mer- 
ger with  Methodist  group. 

1877     pastor  now  lives  in  Paw  Paw 
1874 

1879     formerly  Shabbona  Congregational 

1867 

1875  congregation  moved  from  Clinton 
Center 

1963  Associated  Independent  Funda- 
mental Churches 


1873     often  called  "Squaw  Grove  Church 

1905     formerly  St.  Paul's  Evangelical  and 
Reformed 
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Town 

PAW  PAW 

VICTOR 

SOMONAUK 


SANDWICH 


Church  Name 

67.  Rollo  Congregational 

68.  Suydam  Methodist 

69.  United  Presbyterian 

70.  First  Baptist 

71.  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Roman  Catholic 

72.  St.  John  Evangelical 
Lutheran 

73.  Union  Congregational 

74.  Methodist 

75.  Emmanuel  Baptist 

76.  Congregational 

77.  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ 


Year 

First 

Organized 

Bldg. 

Other  Information 

1865 

1875 

1875 

services  held  as  early  as  1837 

1846 
1857 

1875 
1858 

rural  church 

ca.  1858 

1886 

1860 
1885 

1864 

merger  of  Baptist,  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian 

1836 
1843 
1853 

1855 
1856 

organized  at  Little  Rock,  Kendall 
County 

1878 


78.  Our  Saviour's  Lutheran  1888 

79.  St.  Paul  the  Apostle 
Roman  Catholic 

80.  Salem  Lutheran  1904 

81.  Federated  1917 

82.  Church  of  the  Nazarene  1948 

83.  Christian  Scientist  1953 


1878     later  purchased  building  from  Our 
Saviour's  Lutheran  Norwegian 
Church 


1911     purchased  Presbyterian  Church 
1908     new  building,  1957 
(1912)    Presbyterian-Baptist  federation 
1950 

1956     purchased    building    from    Salem 
Lutheran 


The  following  is  as  complete  a  list  as  can  be  gathered  of  churches  that  have  at  various  times  existed,  but 
do  not  exist  now: 


KIRKLAND 
KINGSTON 
GENOA 
SOUTH  GROVE: 

MAYFIELD: 

SYCAMORE: 

MALTA: 

DeKALB: 

CORTLAND: 

MILAN: 

PIERCE: 

SHABBONA: 

CLINTON: 
SQUAW  GROVE: 
PAW  PAW: 
SOMONAUK 
SANDWICH: 


Congregational,  Charter  Oak  Methodist,  Charter  Oak  Baptist; 

Pleasant  Hill  Methodist,  Freewill  Baptist,  German  Evangelical,  Bethel  Methodist; 

Adventist,  German  Lutheran,  Ney  Methodist; 

South  Grove  Methodist,  Baptist,  Clare  Roman  Catholic,  Free  Methodist,  Clare  Meth- 
odist, Glare  Episcopal; 

Wesleyan  Methodist,  Christian  Chapel; 

Congregational,  Universalist,  Free  Methodist,  Swedish  Baptist; 

Universalist,  Episcopalian,  Baptist; 

St.  Alban's  Episcopal,  Swedish  Congregational,  Swedish  Baptist; 

Ohio  Grove  Church,  Latter  Saints; 

Methodist; 

German  Lutheran; 

West  Shabbona  Methodist,  Shabbona  Grove  Methodist,  Shabbona  Grove  Congrega- 
tional, Shabbona  Grove  Baptist; 

North  Clinton  Center  Baptist,  Reformed  Presbyterian; 

Baptist; 

Ross  Grove  United  Presbyterian; 

Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian  German  Evangelical; 

Presbyterian,  Upper  Somonauk  Baptist,  German  Methodist,  Negro  Baptist,  Swedish 
Lutheran,  Norwegian  Methodist,  Evangelical  and  Reformed. 
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were  made  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
center,  which  was  dedicated  in  1960. 

Property  is  now  owned,  and  utilized  in 
the  campus  ministry  on  or  near  the  "NIU" 
campus,  by  the  Catholic,  Methodist,  Luth- 
eran (National  Lutheran  Council),  Baptist, 
Episcopal,  and  UCCF  (United  Campus 
Christian  Fellowship — a  joint  campus  min- 
istry of  Presbyterian,  United  Church  of 
Christ,  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  groups)  denominations  or 
their  representatives.  Campus  ministry  is 
carried  on  by  several  other  denominations 
either  through  rental  of  university  space  and 
volunteer  leadership,  or  in  the  use  of  local 
church  property. 

Following  the  purchase  of  property  and 
assignment  of  a  minister  (or  ministers),  some 
of  the  groups  have  begun  offering  worship 
and  religious  education  programs  in  their 
campus  locations.  Wesley  Foundation  re- 
cently reorganized  itself  into  University 
Methodist  Church,  making  it  a  completely 
separate  ecclesiastical  local  unit  from  its 
parent  church,  DeKalb  Methodist.  The  Luth- 
eran group  and  the  Newman  (Catholic) 
Center,  on  the  other  hand,  offer  "chapel" 
programs  which  duplicate,  but  are  not  fully 
independent  of,  the  worship  and  related  pro- 
grams of  the  parent  church.  Two  groups 
(Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod  and  Epis- 
copal) are  completing  plans  to  relocate  their 
local  church  buildings  near  the  campus,  in 
order  to  minister  more  effectively  to  both  con- 
stituencies. Statements  of  intention  from  the 
local  campus  ministries  are  significant  here: 


"The  philosophy  ...  is  chiefly  that  of  a  special 
effort  to  equip  those  Christians  on  campus  claimed 
by  the  Lutheran  Church  (but  not  exclusively 
Lutheran,  of  course)  to  fulfill  their  own  ministry 
in  the  academic  community,  that  is  to  act  as 
responsible  Christians  in  the  midst  of  campus  life 
and  not  on  its  fringe."  (From  "A  Brief  History  of 
the  Lutheran  Campus  Ministry  at  NT"). 

"We  seek  (1)  to  witness  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  seek  to  lead  others  to  a  personal  faith  in 
Him  as  savior,  (2)  to  seek  to  deepen  and  strengthen 
the  spiritual  lives  of  our  members  by  Bible  study, 
prayer,  and  Christian  fellowship,  (3)  to  enlist 
Baptist  preference  students,  as  well  as  students  of 
other  church  backgrounds  in  the  membership  of 
Judson  Baptist  Student  Fellowship,  (4)  to  en- 
courage students  to  regard  vocational  commit- 
ments as  opportunities  for  full  time  partnership 
with  God  in  Christian  service,  (5)  to  join  with 
other  Christian  groups  in  seeking  to  evangelize 
our  university  community"  (Statement  of  Pur- 
pose of  Judson  Baptist  Fellowship,  at  the  time 
of  its  founding.) 

These  are  broad  goals,  and  they  indicate 
the  realization  of  the  churches  doing  "stu- 
dent work"  that  the  campus  is  a  strategic 
place  for  ministry  and  evangelism.  It  is 
strategic  because  life-directions  are  being 
charted.  It  is  strategic  because  people  of  high 
intelligence  and  future  leadership  roles  are 
living  and  working  as  students  in  our  com- 
munity. It  is  crucial  because  the  campus 
typifies  the  fast-paced,  dynamically  changing, 
awesomely  challenging  "jet  age"  world  into 
which  we  are  moving.  The  church  that  can 
minister  there,  and  "create  a  community" 
on  the  "new  frontier"  which  we  face  there, 
is  a  church  which  is  responding  as  faithfully, 
as  successfully,  and  as  courageously  as  did 
its  spiritual  ancestors  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  community. 
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"All  that  is  required  for  the  triumph  of  evil  is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing." 


i 


N  the  total  governmental  scheme  of  things, 
townships  often  determine  ways  of  county  life. 
Supervisors  have  played  a  role  in  township 
development.  Our  form  of  county  govern- 
ment is  discussed  in  another  section,  so  suffice 
to  say  that  across  the  generations  there  have 
been  supervisors  who  have  given  liberally  of 
their  time,  their  energy,  and  their  substance 
to  keep  the  wheels  turning  more  smoothly. 
On  these  pages  it  is  impossible  to  name  all 
the  supervisors  who  have  served  the  different 
townships  and,  in  turn,  the  county.  With 
more  material  available  for  some  sections 
than  for  others — some  statistical,  some  in 
story  form — this  chapter  is  indeed  a  melange. 

Though  the  dividing  lines  are  geograph- 
ically arbitrary,  composite  pictures  of  the  19 
townships  suggest  varying  background  in- 
fluences. A  combination  of  rural  and  small 
town  areas  is  the  sine-qua-non  of  wholesome, 
well-rounded  living,  unknown  to  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

Farming,  industry,  formal  education — 
from  kindergarten  through  college — voca- 
tions, the  professions,  religion  on  varying 
"acceptance  levels"  combine  to  bring  De- 
Kalb County  the  good  things  of  life.  In 
imagination  the  reader  can  span  the  years 
since  the  white  man  arrived.  He  can  run 
the  gamut  from  pioneer  hardships  through 
Victorian  elegance  to  modern  tensions.  Be- 
tween the  lines  he  can  sense  the  essence  of 
courage,  integrity,  and  the  forward  look. 

Only  when  condensation  became  impera- 
tive has  the  original  story,  evolved  by  self- 
sacrificing  pioneers  and  set  down  by  descend- 
ants, been  altered.  Through  varying  ap- 
proaches, the  writers  here  interweave  an 
informal  and  informative  cross  section  of  life 
in  DeKalb  County. 

DeKalb  County  adopted  county-township 
organization  by  law  in  1849.  Counties  possess 


no  inherent  powers  but  only  such  as  are 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  state.  Over  the 
years  county  government  in  Illinois  has  been 
charged  with  the  performance  of  a  great 
many  functions.  In  general  they  are  law 
enforcement  and  administration  of  justice. 
Under  this  heading  come  the  Sheriff's  office 
and  its  administration,  County  and  Circuit 
Courts,  jurors,  States  Attorney's  office,  pro- 
bation officers,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  the 
County  Coroner's  office. 

County  Welfare  agencies,  care  of  the  aged 
and  infirm,  care  of  dependent  children,  child 
welfare,  and  school  nurses  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  County  Board.  Tax  assessments 
and  collection  of  taxes  are  handled  by  the 
Board  through  the  County  Treasurer's  and 
County  Clerk's  offices. 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  certain 
roads  and  bridges  in  the  county  road  system 
are  part  of  County  government.  Supervision 
of  the  educational  system,  zoning,  elections, 
liquor  control,  forest  preserves  and  care  of 
all  county  property  make  up  other  respon- 
sibilities in  county  form  of  government.  In 
general,  the  duties  of  a  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  is  more  administrative  than  legis- 
lative. 

Township  business  is  managed  by  a  Board 
of  29  supervisors,  half  of  whom  are  elected 
every  two  years.  Where  there  are  more  than 
4,000  inhabitants,  an  assistant  supervisor  is 
elected  for  each  2,500  inhabitants  in  a 
township. 

Administration  of  the  various  county  de- 
partments is  vested  in  20  standing  commit- 
tees of  three  to  five  members.  Each  year  the 
Board  holds  five  regular  meetings  of  two  or 
three  days  duration.  If  the  need  arises, 
special  meetings  may  be  called.  A  financial 
report  of  each  committee  chairman  is  read 
to  the  entire  Board  at  each  quarterly  meeting. 
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Meat-Type  Pure  Bred  Hampshire  Boar  from  Ross  Minnegan  farm 


Roll  call  is  taken  on  all  financial  reports. 
Compensation  is  ten  dollars  per  day  plus 
mileage. 

On  the  township  level,  the  supervisor  is 
treasurer  of  all  township  monies,  admini- 
strator of  general  assistance  and  health  officer 
in  his  township.  He  is  chairman  of  all 
"town"  meetings. 

Men  of  varying  vocations  and  avocations 
comprise  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Most  of  them  are  busy  people  who  give  their 
time  as  a  civic  service. 


AFTON  TOWNSHIP 

The  early  history  of  Afton  is  not  replete 
with  Indian  tales.  It  was  only  after  the 
wooded  parts  of  the  county  were  settled  that 
Afton  began  to  attract  attention.  W.  R. 
Campbell  is  purported  to  have  been  the  first 
settler  and  John  A.  Hayden,  who  is  credited 
with  naming  the  town,  the  second.  Little 
Rock  Creek  reminded  him  of  the  old  song 
Flow  Gently  Sweet  Afton.  So  the  name  "Afton" 
persisted. 

When  this  township  was  sparsely  popu- 
lated, the  government  was  included  with 
DeKalb  and  Clinton.  In  1853  the  community 
organized  its  own  township.   Ezekiel  Noble 


framed  the  petition  and  circulated  it.  There 
were  21  signers,  only  nine  of  whom  were 
legal  voters.  However  "all  entered  the  fold 
before  spring  election"  which  was  held  in 
the  home  of  Sanford  A.  Tyler,  April  1856. 
Exekiel  Noble  was  elected  supervisor;  San- 
ford A.  Tyler,  town  clerk;  Clark  Glidden, 
assessor  and  collector;  Timothy  Pierson  and 
Orson  Pearl,  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

At  a  cost  of  $500  the  first  school  building 
was  completed  in  1856.  The  first  church  was 
built  in  1867,  mainly  through  the  efforts  and 
money  furnished  by  William  Watson.  It  was 
of  the  Advent  persuasion. 

When  the  Northern  Illinois  branch  of  the 
Northwestern  Railroad  was  built  through 
the  township  in  1884,  the  station  of  Elva  was 
named  in  honor  of  Elva  Glidden  Bush, 
daughter  of  Joseph  F.  Glidden. 

Early  supervisors  of  Afton  Township  were 
E.  Noble,  C.  W.  Broughton,  Henry  Kingsley, 
S.  W.  Patten,  John  Ryon,  and  I.  Woods; 
town  clerks  were  S.  A.  Tyler,  J.  C.  Pearl, 
C.  W.  Baker,  Newell  Thompson,  S.  W.  Pat- 
ten, E.  Curtis,  Martin  Lyons,  Bernard  Lyons, 
J.  W.  Ward,  E.  L.  Mosher,  E.  Noble,  and 
Grant  E.  Mosher. 

Prosperous  farms  and  choice  animals  are 
found  in  Afton  Township  where  Ross  Min- 
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negan  is  supervisor.  Minnegan  specializes  in 
purebred  Hampshire  hogs  from  which  come 
choice  pork  chops  with  the  large  loins,  along 
with'  hams  and  bacon  unsurpassed.  How 
many  thousand  dollars  is  the  Hampshire 
boar  here  pictured  worth?  That's  a  difficult 
problem  for  an  amateur  judge. 

Minnegan,  who  for  42  years  has  been  an 
Afton  Township  official,  represents  the  third 
generation  of  an  Afton  family  that  came  here 
in  1850. 

He  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
breeding  of  pureblood  Hampshire  hogs  for 
40  years. 

Beautiful  polled  short-horn  cattle  of  inter- 
national fame  are  raised  on  Corona  Farms 
owned  by  Mrs.  Carl  Johnson. 

Among  the  successful  farmers  who  have 
lived  in  Afton  Township  are  the  Lee  Moshers. 
Mosher  joined  the  Farm  Bueau  in  1913  and 
served  as  Director  of  Afton  Township  and 
was  County  Organization  Director  and  live- 
stock specialist  for  many  years.  He  helped 
develop  the  Farm  Bureau  in  membership, 
respect,  service,  and  prestige.  He  continued 
with  the  Livestock  Service  until  1960  when 
Russel  Philbrick  took  his  place.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mosher,  who  now  live  in  DeKalb,  celebrated 
their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  in   1963. 

Dennis  Collins,  for  12  years  representative, 
and  state  senator  since  1942,  for  the  35th 
District  (DeKalb,  Lee  and  Whiteside  Coun- 
ties) was  born  and  reared  on  an  Afton  farm. 
He  is  married  and  has  daughters  Cathleen 
Sue,  Carole  Kay,  and  a  son  Dennis  J.,  III. 
The  family  lives  in  DeKalb. 

The  late  Chauncey  B.  Watson,  Sr.,  of 
Afton  Township  served  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Teachers  College  Board,  and  at  one 
time  was  president  of  the  National  Livestock 
Association. 


CLINTON  TOWNSHIP 

Before  the  year  1835  the  territory  com- 
prising the  present  township  of  Clinton  was 
a  part  of  the  unsettled  wilderness  of  the  great 
Northwest.  A  portion  of  the  Pottawattomie 
tribe  of  Indians  lived  in  a  small  grove  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  this  area;  but  in  1832 
when  Chief  Black  Hawk  was  captured,  the 
band  left  this  region,  returning  only  occasion- 


ally on  hunting  expeditions  and  living  here 
long  enough  to  cultivate  the  corn  which  they 
had  planted.  Three  wigwams  which  they  used 
while  at  work  were  left  uninhabited  a  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

In  April  1835  Oliver  P.  Johnson,  a  young 
man  of  23,  his  wife  and  baby  moved  into 
one  of  these  vacant  wigwams  where  they 
lived  until  a  log  house  could  be  built.  They 
endured  privations  of  every  kind,  but  held 
their  claim, — thus  making  Johnson's  Grove 
the  beginning  of  Clinton  Township.  Before 
long  other  families  came  to  settle  here. 

Clinton  as  a  civil  township  was  organized 
in  1850.  At  that  time  it  included  a  part  of 
the  townships  of  Victor  and  Afton,  but  was 
reduced  to  its  present  dimensions  in  1853. 
Reuben  Pritchard  was  the  first  supervisor. 
The  name  Clinton  was  chosen  because  a 
number  of  the  settlers  were  from  Clinton, 
New  York.  The  population  in  1855  was  867. 
At  this  time  there  were  two  postoffices  in 
the  township.  One,  Prairie  Pond,  was  located 
one-half  mile  north  of  the  present  junction 
of  routes  23  and  30.  The  other,  Dorset,  was 
approximately  two  miles  south  of  our  village, 
now  Waterman.  It  was  named  for  a  town 
in  Vermont  where  O.  F.  Matteson,  one  of 
the  early  postmasters,  was  born.  After  the 
Post  Office  was  moved  to  the  village,  it  was 
located  in  various  places.  Since  1955  it  has 
been  housed  in  the  present  building  on  Elm 
Street.  The  rural  routes  were  started  in  July 
of  1900. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  DeKalb 
County  Atlas  published  in  1871  shows  that 
the  residents  of  this  area  did  their  part  in 
the  Civil  War. 

"About  one  person  in  nine  of  the  total 
population  of  Clinton  enlisted  in  the  Union 
Army  to  suppress  the  rebellion;  she  sent  111 
men  and  raised  by  taxation  and  contribution 
$13,746  for  war  purposes." 

During  1870  and  1871  the  Chicago  and 
Iowa  Railroad  was  extended  through  Clinton 
Township.  In  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Hiram 
Greeley,  dated  July  23,  1869,  she  says: 

"We  expect  to  be  right  in  town  before  long, 
not  that  we  are  going  to  move,  but  the  town 
is  coming  to  us, — they  have  surveyed  a  new 
r.r.  through  from  east  to  west  which  marks 
the  southern   boundary  of  our  farm,   being 
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on  the  line  between  us  and  Congdon.  If  it 
goes  through  there  will  be  a  depot  on  Hum- 
phrey Robert's  place  one-fourth  mile  west 
of  here, — so,  as  I  said,  before  long  we  shall 
be  in  town.  It  will  increase  the  taxes  but 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  farmers.  They 
are  bound  to  have  a  road  through  somewhere 
and  this  is  considered  the  best  route." 

Hiram  Greeley  states  in  his  "Journal": 

"The  work  of  constructing  the  C  and  I 
was  commenced  in  1870.  The  track  reached 
my  farm  on  the  sixth  of  December  and  on 
the  seventh  a  locomotive  crossed  it  and 
arrived  at  the  station." 

The  importance  of  this  railroad  to  the  com- 
munity is  shown  by  the  name  chosen  for  the 
village.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Daniel  B. 
Waterman,  general  solicitor  of  the  C.  &  I. 
Railroad.  In  1873  the  C.  B.  &  Q,  took  over 
and  extended  the  line  to  Minneapolis. 

In  March,  1872,  the  present  village  of 
Waterman  was  surveyed  and  platted  by 
County  Surveyor  S.  T.  Armstrong,  from  land 
which  was  owned  by  Humphrey  Roberts  and 
from  portions  of  the  Greeley,  Congdon  and 
Roberts'  farms.  Martin  Fancher  and  his 
family  were  the  first  residents  of  Waterman, 
having  moved  here  on  January  30,  1872. 

The  first  school  in  Clinton  Township  was 
started  in  1856  in  a  small  frame  structure, 
formerly  a  dwelling.  Two  years  later  a  school- 
house  was  built  about  one-half  mile  south 
of  the  present  high  school.  For  many  years 
there  were  eight  rural  schools  in  Clinton. 
The  school  houses  were  located  at  two-mile 
intervals  so  that  every  child  would  be  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  an  education.  In 
1875  a  new  building  was  erected  where  the 
present  high  school  now  stands.  This  wooden 
structure  was  replaced  in  1916  by  a  brick 
building  which  burned  in  1929.  However, 
the  gymnasium  which  had  been  added  in 
1924  was  saved  and  used  for  all  athletic 
events  until  recently  when  the  present  gym- 
nasium-classroom addition  was  built.  The 
elementary  school  located  on  Maple  Street 
was  erected  in  1953,  dedicated  December  13, 
and  accommodates  the  children  from  kinder- 
garten through  fifth  grade. 

During  the  existence  of  Clinton  Township, 
four  denominations  have  established  churches 
within  its  borders. 


The  Methodist  Church  was  organized  in 
1853  as  a  Methodist  Society,  with  five  mem- 
bers. Religious  services  were  held  in  the 
homes  for  several  years.  Some  time  after 
1855  church  services  were  held  in  the  school 
house  located  a  mile  north  of  the  present 
village  and  known  as  North  Clinton.  In  1866 
a  church  building  was  erected  across  the  road 
from  that  school  house,  and  it  was  moved  to 
the  village  of  Waterman  in  1874.  In  1912 
the  present  brick  church  was  built  and  the 
old  frame  building  was  removed  from  the 
site.  An  educational  unit  was  added  in  1958 
and  consecrated  on  October  26  of  that  year. 
The  dedication  service  took  place  on  January 
6,  1963.  The  present  membership  is  about 
400.  Throughout  the  years  four  members 
have  gone  into  full-time  Christian  work. 
Floyd  Allen  served  as  a  missionary  in  Chile 
from  1897  to  1904.  Robert  and  Ella  Jean 
Woods  Davis  were  commissioned  the  first 
agricultural  missionaries  to  Brazil  under  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions  on  January  23, 
1953.  At  the  present  time  "Bob"  is  serving 
as  General  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Social 
Concerns  and  Treasurer  of  all  Methodist 
Missions  in  Brazil.  Ella  Jean  is  an  instructor 
in  homemaking  and  nutrition  at  Metodista 
Institute  in  Sao  Paulo.  Richard  Forrer,  who 
on  December  28,  1958,  announced  from  the 
pulpjt  his  decision  to  study  for  the  ministry, 
was  graduated  from  Cornell  College,  and  is 
now  studying  at  Perkins  School  of  Theology 
in  Texas. 

The  Clinton  Center  Baptist  Church  was 
organized  in  1856.  A  preliminary  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Tuttle  school  house,  two  and 
one-half  miles  southeast  of  the  present  village 
on  September  27,  at  which  nine  people  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  the  formation  of  a 
Baptist  Church  in  the  neighborhood.  On  the 
eleventh  of  October  a  meeting  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  organization  by 
adopting  articles  of  faith  and  covenant.  J.  C. 
Miles  first  served  the  church  as  its  minister 
and  E.  Mighell  was  its  deacon.  On  May  19, 
1858,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Swift  school 
house,  at  which  the  organization  was  recog- 
nized as  a  Baptist  Church.  The  president  of 
the  C.  &  I.  Railroad,  soon  after  the  village 
was  planned,  offered  to  transport  material 
for  the  erection  of  a  church  building  free  of 
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charge  if  the  congregation  would  move  into 
town.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  work 
began  on  the  building  in  July,  1872.  It  was 
completed  in  January,  1873.  In  1907  the 
membership  of  this  church  had  reached  54. 
On  July  4,  1908,  the  church  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  burned.  The  loss  was  so  great 
that  the  members  were  never  able  to  rebuild. 
The  lot  on  which  the  church  building  was 
located  was  eventually  sold  to  L.  G.  Fuller. 
At  the  present  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit 
Kirkus  own  this  lot  and  their  home  is  situated 
on  it. 

The  Waterman  Presbyterian  Church,  orig- 
inally known  as  the  Clinton  Center  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  organized  on  the  "first 
Sabbath  in  May  1864"  in  the  Clinton  Center 
School  House — on  the  corner  south  of  the 
present  high  school.  There  were  eleven  char- 
ter members.  By  1963  the  membership  has 
grown  to  163.  From  the  very  beginning  the 
church  has  liberally  supported  both  home 
and  foreign  missionary  work. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1874  funds  for  a 
new  church  were  solicited,  and  with  much 
help  from  church  members  the  Shabbona 
carpenters  completed  the  building  which  now 
serves  the  congregation  at  the  present  loca- 
tion. The  Rev.  E.  Schofield  was  supply  pastor 
when  the  church  was  dedicated  in  October 
1874.  Four  years  later  a  bell  costing  $250.00 
was  purchased  in  Chicago.  "It  was  guaran- 
teed to  have  in  it  $50  worth  of  pure  silver, 
giving  it  its  silvery  tone."  (Quoted  from 
Andrew  Graham's  Church  History). 

When  Rev.  A.  F.  Broman  was  pastor  a 
spacious  educational  building  was  dedicated 
on  June  11,  1950.  The  beautiful  new  manse 
was  dedicated  January  26,  1958.  Rev.  A.  G. 
Tozer  was  the  pastor. 

Recently  Roger  Boekenhauer,  one  of  the 
young  men  of  the  congregation,  decided  to 
enlist  in  full-time  Christian  service  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  He  first  entered  under 
the  care  of  the  Presbytery  in  1959.  At  present 
he  is  a  student  at  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  New  York.  He  also  is  assistant  pastor 
in  an  all-negro  church  in  New  Jersey  where 
he  has  charge  of  the  young  people's  work. 

In  1964  the  church  will  celebrate  its  cen- 
tennial,— one  hundred  years  of  earnest  en- 
deavor in  the  work  of  the  Kingdom. 


The  Waterman  Bible  Church  was  or- 
ganized June  9,  1957,  with  a  membership 
of  about  12.  This  grew  out  of  a  Bible  Class. 
There  are  now  30  active  members.  For  several 
years  services  were  held  in  a  part  of  the 
Swanson  building  on  Main  Street.  Ground 
breaking  for  the  new  brick  church  building, 
located  on  South  Birch  Street,  took  place 
October  5,  1962,  and  the  excavating  was 
begun  October  8,  1962.  The  first  church 
service,  in  the  basement  of  the  new  building, 
was  held  February  10,  1963.  The  date  set 
for  completion  of  the  sanctuary  is  April  1, 
1963.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture is  $50,000.00.  Living  quarters  for  the 
pastor,  Rev.  W.  H.  Rockhill,  and  his  family 
are  included  in  the  building. 

At  one  time  two  hospitals  served  the  resi- 
dents of  Clinton  Township  and  the  surround- 
ing area.  In  1904  Dr.  George  S.  Murphy 
established  a  private  hospital,  which  was 
located  at  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Pine 
and  Grant  Streets.  It  contained  five  rooms 
for  patients  and  an  operating  room.  Some 
years  later  this  hospital  was  taken  over  by 
Dr.  Carl  Wilkinson,  who  operated  it  until 
about  1920. 

The  East  Side  Hospital  had  its  inception 
in  the  home  of  Dr.  Paul  E.  N.  Greeley  in 
1901.  It  started  with  accommodations  for 
three  or  four  patients.  The  front  part  of  the 
present  building  was  erected  in  1910.  In  1918 
the  hospital  was  doubled  in  size  and  doubled 
again  in  capacity  for  patients  in  1926.  During 
1925,  350  patients  were  cared  for.  In  1940, 
at  the  time  of  Dr.  Greeley's  death,  the  hos- 
pital accommodated  about  35  patients.  In 
January,  1941,  Dr.  Herman  Neubauer  took 
over  its  management  and  made  numerous 
changes.  Because  of  wartime  restrictions  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  close  the  hospital 
in  September,  1941.  In  1945  the  building 
was  purchased  from  Mrs.  Greeley  by  Mr. 
Furnish  of  Aurora,  who  made  it  into  a  rest 
home,  which  was  called  Hermosa  Home. 
In  1947  Dr.  Ross  of  Batavia  bought  the 
Home  and  appointed  Robert  Buhse  manager. 
Still  under  this  management  it  is  operated 
as  a  residence  rest-home  known  as  Bellevue 
Place. 

The  library  became  a  tax-supported  insti- 
tution in  1911.  Its  name  was  then  changed 
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from  Waterman  Reading  Room  to  Clinton 
Township  Public  Library.  In  1914  a  brick 
building  was  erected.  Its  completion  in  De- 
cember was  marked  by  an  Open  House.  At 
that  time  the  citizens  were  justly  proud  that 
this  was  the  smallest  unit  in  the  United 
States  to  have  a  Carnegie  Library.  The  date 
set  for  celebrating  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  library  was  April  17,  1961.  An  un- 
believably severe  snowstorm  on  the  16th, 
blocked  roads  (including  highways)  so  the 
affair  was  postponed  for  one  week.  On  the 
afternoon  of  April  24,  1961,  the  anniversary 
was  observed  by  an  Open  House  sponsored 
by  the  Waterman  Woman's  Club.  In  spite 
of  a  terrific  downpour  of  rain  during  the 
afternoon,  the  guest  book  shows  that  at  least 
154  people  attended. 

In  1914  several  stores  along  Main  Street 
were  destroyed  by  a  disastrous  fire. 

During  winter  seasons,  about  the  time  of 
World  War  I,  Waterman  enjoyed  excellent 
lecture  courses  which  consisted  of  four  or  five 
numbers  of  various  kinds  of  entertainment. 
Sometime  during  the  summer  months  week- 
long  chatauquas  were  held  in  a  big  tent, 
with  afternoon  and  evening  programs.  People 
from  the  surrounding  communities  helped  to 
swell  the  audiences.  Fall  Festivals  drew  large 
crowds  to  enjoy  parades,  races,  school  booths, 
cooking  and  fancy  work  displays  and  farm 
exhibits.  There  were  ball  games,  band  con- 
certs, and  in  the  evening  dancing.  Farmers' 
Institutes  for  the  men  and  the  Domestic 
Science  Club  for  the  women  furnished  much 
information  and  entertainment  for  Clinton 
Township  residents. 

In  1917  Waterman  homes  and  streets  were 
lighted  by  electricity  and  residents  began  to 
use  electric  power.  Gradually  lines  were  ex- 
tended to  farms  and  Clinton  experienced  the 
great  working  force  of  electricity.  New  street 
lights  for  Main  Street  were  installed  in  1954, 
and  in  July  of  that  year  were  turned  on  for 
the  first  time. 

In  the  same  year  of  1917  Waterman  High 
School  became  accredited,  so  that  graduates 
could  enter  a  university  without  preliminary 
examination. 

Clinton  boys  were  enlisting  in  the  service 
of  their  country  in  the  spring  of  1917,  and 
within  a  year  36  had  joined.  At  one  time, 


more  than  400  Red  Cross  members  were 
listed  in  Clinton.  Many  women  sewed,  knit, 
or  rolled  bandages.  There  were  wheatless  and 
meatless  meals,  gasless  Sundays,  and  service 
flags  were  hung  in  churches.  At  4  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  November  11,  1918,  a  train 
whistle  followed  by  the  ringing  of  the  church 
bell,  informed  residents  that  the  war  was  at 
an  end.  Bonfires,  parades,  and  speeches  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Kaiser  was  burned  in  effigy. 
In  1919  Clinton  proudly  met  its  Victory 
Loan  quota  of  $55,000.  In  that  year  seven 
elm  trees  were  planted  in  the  park  along 
Main  Street  in  memory  of  the  seven  Clinton 
boys  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  that 
war. 

A  memorial  clock  was  placed  in  the  park 
and  dedicated  in  1918.  It  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Wiltberger  in  memory  of  her  husband,  War- 
ren T.  Wiltberger,  who  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  mayor  of  Waterman. 

In  the  spring  of  1926  the  DeKalb  County 
Airport  was  moved  from  McGirr  to  a  loca- 
tion one  mile  east  of  Waterman  at  the 
junction  of  Routes  23  and  71.  It  was  estab- 
lished as  a  commercial  field  by  the  DeKalb 
County  Airport  Company.  The  government 
co-operated  and  used  it  as  a  landing  field, 
the  only  one  between  it  and  Chicago.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  provided  a  beacon. 
A  weather  observer  was  on  duty  every  day. 
Members  of  the  Paul  Eakle  family  carried 
on  this  work  until  1946. 

A  new  highway  known  as  Route  71,  which 
extended  westward  from  Aurora,  reached 
Route  23  by  the  fall  of  1929.  Two  houses  near 
the  library  had  to  be  moved  before  the  high- 
way could  be  constructed  through  the  village. 
By  October  of  1930  the  work  of  paving  had 
progressed  to  the  west  end  of  Main  Street, 
in  front  of  the  furniture  store.  In  1938,  this 
route  number  71  was  changed  to  30. 

By  the  spring  of  1941  letters  were  arriving 
from  boys  in  different  camps.  They  were 
serving  in  various  capacities  in  World  War  II. 
By  the  fall  of  1942,  three  families  had  received 
government  notices  of  the  deaths  of  their 
sons.  One  list  of  63  servicemen  and  women 
appeared  in  1943. 

Organizations  sent  Christmas  boxes,  and 
one  group  sent  much  appreciated  snapshots 
of  familiar  Waterman  scenes. 
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Red  Cross  and  Junior  Red  Cross  work 
thrived;  War  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps 
were  purchased,  and  U.S.O.  drives  were  suc- 
cessful in  reaching  goals.  There  were  scrap- 
metal  drives  and  the  point  rationing  system 
was  put  into  effect.  Many  Clinton  farmers 
raised  hemp  which  was  processed  in  a  hemp 
mill  north  of  Shabbona.  Some  much-needed 
help  was  supplied  by  prisoners-of-war  from 
Camp  Grant  near  Rockford.  In  1942  girls 
joined  the  forces  of  corn-detasselers  for  the 
first  time, — thus  aiding  in  the  war  effort. 

Eagerly  awaited  letters  from  service  people 
stationed  in  many  parts  of  the  world  were 
read,  reread,  passed  around,  and  printed  in 
the  home  paper.  Long  delayed  letters  from 
prison  camps  cheered  anxious  wives  and 
parents.  By  the  fall  of  1945  many  were  dis- 
charged, and  in  1946  most  were  once  more 
at  home. 

Again  Clinton  Township  men  were  called 
into  the  service  of  their  country.  During  the 
Korean  Conflict  (1950-1953),  some  were 
sent  overseas,  while  others  remained  in  camps 
in  the  States. 

In  July,  1956,  the  new  street  signs  pur- 
chased by  the  Lions'  Club  were  put  up.  The 
north-south  streets  were  named  for  trees,  and 
the  east-west  for  presidents.  During  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  house  numbers  which  had 
been  assigned  were  made  available. 

In  1957  the  Lions'  Club  purchased  from 
Rufus  Roberts  eleven  acres  of  land  located 
on  South  Birch  Street,  west  of  the  High 
School.  This  has  been  made  into  a  com- 
munity park  where  trees  of  various  kinds 
have  been  planted,  some  of  them  as  memor- 
ials. At  the  close  of  the  Labor  Day  cele- 
bration held  September  4,  1961,  there  was 
a  dedication  of  the  new  park  shelter  house. 
This  building  was  constructed  by  the  Water- 
man Shipping  Association  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Charles  S.  Woods,  founder  of  this 
organization. 

In  1960  a  new  fire  barn  for  the  Waterman 
Fire  District  was  erected  at  160  North  Cedar 
Street.  On  September  23  the  Fire  Department 
held  an  all  day  open  house  for  public  inspec- 
tion of  the  building.  A  $35,000  bond  issue  was 
floated  to  provide  funds  for  this  project. 

After  much  planning  and  work  by  the 
DeKalb-Ogle  Telephone  Co.,  dial  telephones 


came  into  use  at  12:01  a.m.,  May  27,  1962. 
The  new  dial  office  is  located  at  228  N.  Birch 
Street.  The  seven-digit  numbers  will  make 
possible  direct  long-distance  dialing  in  the 
future. 

Local  industries  are  a  DeKalb  County 
Agricultural  Association  Hybrid  Seed  Corn 
Plant,  the  Kauffman  Turkey  Farm,  and 
Hays  Dairy. 

A  variety  of  organizations  provide  instruc- 
tion, entertainment,  and  recreation  for  resi- 
dents of  Clinton. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  township  has 
grown, — from  open  prairie  to  settled  farms 
and  village,  adapting  to  mechanized  farming, 
improved  transportation,  and  scientific  de- 
velopments. J.  Russell  McAllister  is  the 
Clinton  Township  Supervisor.  He  reports 
that  the  records  of  the  township  clerk  date 
to  1850. 


CORTLAND  TOWNSHIP 

"Wisdom  is  knowing  what  to  do;  skill  is  know- 
ing how  to  do  it,  and  virtue  is  doing  it."* 

"Cortland,  unhurried  and  unworried,  you 
alone  of  the  triangle  formed  by  DeKalb, 
Sycamore,  and  yourself  have  time  to  watch 
the  sun  rise,  circle  the  heaven,  and  sink  in 
glory  beneath  the  horizon.  Cortland,  where 
everybody  is  someone,  where  no  person  is 
unknown,  and  no  one's  trouble  too  deep  nor 
desperate  for  the  generous  help  of  your 
citizens."** 

There  were  small  beginnings,  the  days 
when  swamps  dotted  the  area  and  were  a 
source  of  fever  and  ague  for  which  the  only 
remedy  was  quinine  hidden  in  a  teaspoon  of 
sugar.  There  were  the  dusty,  oft-times  muddy 
roads  along  which  school  children  came  in 
little  groups,  barefoot,  killing  snakes  for 
pastime  and  hanging  them  on  barbed  wire 
fences,  feeding  sandwiches  to  ant-hills,  pluck- 
ing wild  flowers  and  walking  any  necessary 
distance  to  their  school. 


*A  quotation  from  David  Starr  Jordan,  the  first  president 
of  Leland  Stanford  University,  a  first  cousin  of  Rupert  Jordan's 
father.  The  two  maintained  a  correspondence  during  their 
active  years.  Rupert  Jordan  is  currently  supervisor  of  Cort- 
land Township  and  a  member  of  the  Historical  Committee 
where  he  has  been  of  great  help  in  compiling  data. 

**Malinda  Whittaker  Stuart,  granddaughter  of  Frederick 
Decatur  Love,  and  great  granddaughter  of  David  West  com- 
piled and  edited  part  of  the  Cortland  copy. 
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A  Steam  Tractor 

Anyone  with  an  elementary  education 
might  be  the  teacher.  All  levels  from  pre- 
school through  eighth  grade  made  up  the 
classes  which  recited  every  few  minutes 
throughout  the  day.  These  one-room  school 
houses  existed  as  part  of  a  way  of  life  where 
cultivating  the  land  in  season  was  more  im- 
portant then  the  three  "R's,"  but  out  of 
these  miniature  culture  centers  came  citizens 
of  integrity  with  a  realistic  approach  to  life's 
problems. 

Ohio  Grove,  Richland,  Pampas,  then  Cort- 
land: Each  name  in  turn  had  an  apt  con- 
notation. Back  in  1835,  as  farmers,  a  group 
of  pioneers  started  their  new  lives  in  "the 
West,"  with  only  vast  lands  and  the  hands 
wherewith  to  shape  them.  Because  they  came 
from  Ohio  and  needed  the  proximity  of  trees 
for  building  and  fuel,  they  called  their  town- 
ship Ohio  Grove. 

"Lost  Grove,"  the  little  patch  of  woodland 
south  of  Cortland,  seems  to  have  strayed  from 
the  main  body  of  timber,  Ohio  Grove.  Much 
of  this  spot  was  first  owned  by  two  bachelors 
— James  and  Joseph  Roberts — who  enter- 
tained travelers  in  their  fourteen-foot  square 
cabin. 

Ohio  Grove  became  Richland  Township 
and  in  1850  the  name  was  changed  to  Pampas 
by  J.  R.  Crossett  because  it  resembled  the 
pampas  of  South  America.  By  an  act  of  the 
legislature  in  1866  the  name  was  again 
changed  from  Pampas  to  Cortland.  That 
same  year  $250  was  voted  for  town  adminis- 
trative expense  and  poor  relief. 


After  1835  when  the  Indians  began  moving 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  "Whites"  came 
in.  They  "blazed"  trees  and  ploughed  fur- 
rows to  show  how  much  land  they  wanted. 
Thus  they  could  claim  the  land  until  they 
could  get  title  of  purchase  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  history  of  a  community  can  best 
be  told  through  the  stories  of  homes  and 
families.  Some  of  the  land  is  still  owned  by 
descendants  of  these  early  settlers.  Names  of 
the  Campbells,  Daytons,  Elliotts,  Lovells, 
and  Wymans  are  well  within  memory. 

Early  years  here  were  not  easy  as  is  ap- 
parent in  the  tools  upon  which  people  de- 
pended to  build  their  new  lives.  They  made 
crude  instruments  to  begin  their  farming. 
Plows  were  of  wood  except  for  a  cast  iron 
point;  drags  were  made  of  trees  with  pointed 
wooden  teeth  in  them.  These,  together  with 
a  cradle  and  scythe  were  their  main  imple- 
ments. 

Times  were  hard  and  money  indeed  scarce 
by  present  standards.  Crops  raised  brought 
very  little.  When  wheat  was  taken  to  Chicago, 
the  nearest  market,  it  took  two  days  to  travel 
each  way.  After  paying  for  the  "keep"  of 
the  driver  and  team,  there  was  little  left  to 
buy  supplies  to  take  home.  Dressed  pork 
hauled  to  Chicago  brought  only  $1.25  a 
hundred  pounds. 

For  the  pioneer  wife,  the  early  days  of 
settlement  were  not  those  of  luxury,  not  even 
ordinary  comfort.  Hers  was  the  task  of  "pick- 
ing" wool  to  make  into  clothing  for  the 
family,  spinning  and  weaving  flax  to  make 
linen  goods,  bleaching  rye  to  make  bonnets 
and  hats.  She  even  made  shoes.  Early  social 
life  was  confined  to  wool-picking,  quilting, 
and  husking  bees.  Observances  of  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  were  yet  to  become  a 
way  of  life. 

In  1837  Henry  Gandy  joined  the  Ohio 
Grove  group,  walking  all  the  way  from  Ohio 
to  the  home  of  James  Elliott.  In  Michigan 
City,  Indiana,  he  found  three  dollars  with 
which  he  bought  his  first  pair  of  shoes  which 
served  him  throughout  the  rest  of  his  journey. 
Because  he  liked  the  country  he  sent  for  his 
wife,  Lucinda  Gandy,  who  came  on  the  next 
fall  with  her  husband's  brother.  They  drove 
a  four-ox  team  and  lead  a  horse,  built  a  log 
house  and  made  chairs  and  tables  from  near- 
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by  trees.  Mrs.  Gandy  outlived  the  early  Ohio 
Grove  settlers. 

When  the  Gandys  started  a  brick  yard  on 
the  banks  of  the  east  branch  of  the  Kish- 
waukee  River  in  the  northeast  part  of  Cort- 
land Township,  they  were  so  poor  they  had 
to  yoke  a  horse  and  cow  together  to  pull 
their  covered  wagon.  Before  long  they  were 
able  to  give  land  for  a  Baptist  Church  and 
a  cemetery — early  gestures  toward  an  or- 
ganized township.  Gradually  they  acquired 
1,000  acres.  They  improved  the  land  and 
built  substantial  homes.  The  Baptist  Church 
was  torn  down  in  1951.  The  Ohio  Grove 
Cemetery  is  the  largest  in  the  township.  In 
it  the  first  burial  occurred  in  1839 — that  of 
a  young  woman  who  had  died  in  child-birth. 

There  are  two  other  cemeteries  in  Cort- 
land Township,  Mound  Rest  in  the  village, 
and  St.  Mary's  located  one  and  one-half 
miles  south  of  Maple  Park  adjacent  to  the 
Kane  County  line.  In  all  three  cemeteries 
there  rest  the  remains  of  soldiers  of  every 
war  in  which  our  country  has  been  engaged. 

Resolutions  passed  at  the  earliest  two  re- 
corded town  meetings  in  1850  and  '51, 
with  David  Findley  as  the  first  supervisor, 
amounted  to  the  decision  that  it  was  un- 
lawful for  sheep,  hogs,  and  bulls  to  run  at 
large.  Line  fences  four  feet  high  were  to  go 
up  between  farms.  Taxes  were  assessed  dog 
owners  at  a  rate  of  one  dollar  per  pet.  Two 
sextons  were  appointed  and  rates  of  one  dollar 
a  grave  set. 

In  1850  Roswell  Dow  was  hired  as  a  sur- 
veyor (for  $30)  to  plot  and  make  maps  of 
all  the  existing  roads;  the  number  of  road 
districts  was  increased  to  24  with  an  over- 
seer for  each;  and  three  highway  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  over  the  whole  system. 

Poll  taxes  were  set  at  one  dollar  a  year 
and  could  be  paid  by  two  days'  work  on  the 
roads.  For  day-labor  a  man  received  the 
munificent  sum  of  50  cents  per  diem. 

By  1853  residents  were  ready  to  construct 
three  bridges  over  the  Kishwaukee  at  a  total 
cost  of  $425.  The  bridges  were  called  the 
Gandy,  Townsend,  and  Waterman. 

Education  of  a  formal  nature  finally  came 
into  focus  in  this  Illinois  township  in  1854 
with  the  arrival  of  Dwight  Crossett.  The 
school    teacher's    words    themselves    give    a 


graphic  description  of  the  status  of  the  town- 
ship at  the  time  of  his  arrival. 

"They  were  enjoying  a  veritable  boom," 
he  said.  "They  had  gone  through  a  long 
period  of  hauling  their  wheat  to  Chicago, 
some  of  them  for  20  years  or  more,  then 
getting  home  from  market  with  very  little 
money,  but  now  their  tribulations  were  hap- 
pily ended.  They  had  a  market  at  their  door. 
The  railroad  was  being  built  to  Rochelle  and 
because  of  the  Crimean  War,  wheat  was 
worth  $1.50  a  bushel;  they  could  raise  good 
crops  of  wheat." 

"Land,"  he  continued,  "had  quadrupled 
in  value  during  the  preceding  year;  money 
was  plenty  and  good;  everybody  had  dried 
'applesass'  for  breakfast,  sugar  in  tea,  and 
they  were  the  best  feeling  people  on  earth." 

There  were  six  school  houses  in  the  town- 
ship and  the  little  church,  which  still  stands, 
near  Ohio  Grove.  Cortland  Village  also 
boasted  a  small  railroad,  freight,  and  office 
building,  a  small  front  store  in  which  Hod 
Champlin  had  a  stock  of  general  merchan- 
dise with  J.  H.  Rogers,  the  Sycamore  veteran 
merchant  as  general  manager.  There  were 
also  three  or  four  small  buildings.  By  the 
fall  of  1856,  Cortland  had  grown  to  be  the 
best  business  point  between  Chicago  and 
Rochelle.  Two  hotels  flourished;  there  were 
five  ware-houses  for  handling  grain;  two 
large  lumberyards  were  selling  all  the  lumber 
used  in  five  or  six  townships  including 
Sycamore. 

In  1861  John  Clark,  an  educated  English- 
man who  had  been  a  railroad  agent  and 
bookkeeper  for  Champlin  and  Walrod,  was 
the  first  to  sign  a  volunteer  list  as  a  member 
of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment. 

Each  year  after  1866  road  and  bridge  im- 
provements remained  the  main  organization 
problem  with  gradually  increasing  costs.  An 
occasional  $100  or  $200  was  voted  for  the 
poor.  One  thing  worthy  of  note  is  that  from 
the  first,  election  to  an  office  whether  it  was 
road  overseer,  constable,  tax-collector,  or 
justice  of  the  peace,  carried  a  mandatory  duty 
to  serve  in  that  capacity  just  as  a  jury  sum- 
mons does  today.  There  were  instances  where 
at  town  meetings  on  a  year  following  an 
election,  some  who  had  failed  to  assume  their 
duties  were  called  to  account  and  a  penalty 
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voted  against  them.  In  1900  it  was  voted  to 
spend  $3,300  on  roads.  There  were  297  bal- 
lots cast.  In  1910  the  last  new  road  was  laid 
out  and  built.  It  was  the  Pleasant  Street 
Road  running  east  from  DeKalb  for  two 
miles  to  where  it  intersects  the  Cortland- 
Sycamore  Road.  Its  total  cost  was  less  than 
$5,000.  In  1962  the  same  road  was  being 
rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $140,000. 

From  1912  to  1916  most  of  the  iron  bridges 
were  built  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Some  have  been  replaced  and  some  are  still 
in  use.  Many  cost  less  than  $5,000  to  build 
and  are  now  being  replaced  by  cement  struc- 
tures that  cost  $40,000  or  more. 

For  years  there  was  a  $50  item  in  the 
budget  for  fumigating.  The  supervisor  was 
the  health  officer,  responsible  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  quarantine  in  cases  of  small  pox, 
scarlet  fever,  diptheria,  and  for  fumigating 
houses  where  the  doctor  pronounced  patients 
well  again.  This  practice  was  discontinued 
in  1933. 

When  the  unforgettable  depression  de- 
scended in  1930,  a  special  town  meeting 
voted  $1,000  for  poor  relief.  This  was  soon 
used,  and  by  1933  it  was  necessary  to  levy 
$5,000  for  the  thirty  or  more  families  on 
relief;  even  then,  funds  were  exhausted.  Elec- 
tion judges  went  unpaid  for  sometime  after 
the  Sycamore  bank  failure. 

In  1940  poor  relief  was  down  to  $300  a 
year.  It  new  averages  $2,500  to  $3,000  a  year. 

Further  comparisons  reveal  the  fact  that 
in  1850  the  assessor  was  paid  $15.  a  year; 
in  1900  he  received  $150  a  year;  in  1961, 
$1,200.  Road  expenses  have  gone  from  $1,000 
to  $3,000  per  year  to  $25,000  to  $30,000  on 
the  recent  budgets. 

In  1850  judges  of  election  received  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  day;  in  1900,  three  dollars;  they 
now  get  $20  per  day. 

School  houses  were  used  for  town-meetings, 
for  church,  and  for  social  affairs  until  1875. 
The  town  hall  was  built  about  1885  and  still 
stands. 

Original  district  schools  were  Coolidge, 
Cortland,  Crane,  Gormley,  Love,  Lovell's 
Crossing,  Sawyer,  Ohio  Grove,  and  Ward. 
The  modern  brick  grade  school  in  the  village 
of  Cortland  is  the  only  one  still  used  for 
school  purposes. 


The  first  railroad,  the  North  Western, 
crossed  the  township  in  1853.  A  few  years 
later,  C.  W.  Marsh,  the  harvester-maker, 
built  one  from  Cortland  to  Sycamore.  The 
Great  Western,  the  last  one  built,  crosses  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  township. 

The  oldest  church  building  is  the  Metho- 
dist in  Cortland,  built  in  the  1870's.  The 
only  other  one,  and  the  newest,  is  St.  Mary's 
Catholic,  built  in  1915,  on  the  west  edge  of 
Maple  Park. 

Around  1 900  there  were  several  creameries 
to  which  Cortland  farmers  brought  milk.  All 
are  gone  now  with  the  exception  of  one 
building  in  Cortland  which  is  used  as  a  gift 
and  coffee  shop. 

The  well-built  and  ample  North  Western 
Railroad  station  was  dismantled  in  1960. 

For  many  years  there  was  a  large  duck 
raising,  processing,  and  packing  concern 
which  sold  thousands  of  fowls  each  year. 
Because  this  industry  required  much  water, 
a  700-foot  well  was  drilled.  This  is  gone  now. 

The  main  industry  was  located  on  the 
south  edge  of  Sycamore  and  consisted  of  the 
Boone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  (now  the 
Ideal  Industries  Plant)  and  the  Turner  Brass 
and  Blow  Torch  factory.  In  recent  years  the 
Barber-Greene  Company,  builders  of  road 
machinery,  put  up  a  large  million  dollar 
plant  on  the  western  edge  of  the  township. 
The  Deco  Enamel  Company  is  located  on 
the  outskirts  of  Sycamore.  The  Sycamore 
Water  Department  has  just  completed  a 
large  well  and  water-tower  near  this  area. 

Among  the  notable  co-operative  efforts  in 
the  township  was  an  ambitious  project 
(started  in  1900)  to  drain  the  sloughs;  drain- 
age districts  were  organized  and  tile  laid. 
In  1916,  the  east  branch  of  the  Kishwaukee 
was  dredged,  deepened,  and  straightened. 
It  was  a  big  improvement  to  all  the  farm 
lands  involved. 

A  local  chapter  of  the  Grange  (a  fraternal 
order  of  farmers)  was  organized  in  1928  and 
meets  in  a  former  school  house  it  purchased 
in  1951.  The  Cortland  unit  of  the  Home 
Bureau,  an  affiliate  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  was 
started  in  1937  and  meets  in  the  homes.  The 
Cortland  Fire  Department,  started  in  1952, 
now  has  two  trucks,  and  a  cement-block 
fire-station. 
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Sixty-four  years  ago  (1899  issue)  these 
comments  were  published  in  a  "DeKalb 
Chronicle  Souvenir."  "Out  of  all  the  years 
something  has  evolved;  very  small  children 
have  grown  into  teachers,  preachers,  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  railroad  managers,  good 
citizens,  and  prominent  business  men,  filling 
places  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  this  and 
other  states.  The  record  in  this  respect  was 
good  .  .  .  Daniel  Boynton  became  general 
manager  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railway. 
This  complimentary  gem  adds;  "Everybody 
knows  the  career  of  A.  J.  Hopkins.  He  was 
polished  off  a  very  little  at  a  kind  of  bran- 
bread  institution  in  Michigan,  which  may 
account  for  his  vagaries,  but  his  sterling 
qualities  were  absorbed  from  the  soil  of  Cort- 
land." 

Equally  laudatory  are  the  comments  about 
Will  McAlpin,  a  mathematician;  Prof.  A.  N. 
Talbot,  a  "sprout  of  the  soil";  Carlin  Joslyn 
who  became  a  successful  Montana  business 
man  with  a  lawyer  brother  in  Minneapolis; 
Dr.  J.  M.  Postle  of  Hinckley  (daughter  Mar- 
jorie  and  son  Glenn  still  living  in  California); 
Prof.  Lewis  and  Attorney  Rogers  of  Syca- 
more; Attorney  Julius  Matteson  of  DeKalb. 
W.  W.  Coultas,  once  principal  of  the  Cort- 
land School  later  became  County  Superin- 
tendent of  schools.  His  widow,  Mila  Park 
Coultas,  a  sister  of  Henry  Park  who  was 
instrumental  in  starting  the  Farm  Bureau, 
lives  in  DeKalb.  Their  daughter  Ruth  Lan- 
gille  lives  in  Elmhurst. 

Despite  the  scarcity  of  material  things  the 
early  settlers  spent  many  happy  hours  to- 
gether in  a  more  simplified  and  soul-satis- 
fying fashion  than  is  experienced  today. 
Quilting  bees,  skating  parties,  spell-downs, 
debates,  singing-schools  were  counted  whole- 
some amusements. 

Among  the  families  who  made  local  pio- 
neer history  in  Cortland  Township  were  the 
James  Lovell  and  David  West  families.  In 
1844  James  Lovell  bought  700  acres  of  land 
from  the  government  for  $1.25  an  acre.  He 
first  built  a  log  cabin  and  later  a  large  red 
brick  house  which  was  to  be  used  as  a  tavern. 
This  taven  on  the  plank  road  was  on  the 
most  direct  route  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  Chicago.  It  served  as  a  center  for 
social  activities  in  the  community.  The  seven 


Lovell  sons  and  one  daughter  became  pros- 
perous citizens. 

Families  of  Websters,  Kelseys  and  Olesens 
are  among  those  who  uphold  the  early  tra- 
ditions of  Cortland  Township. 

Bonnie  Schmidt,  a  talented  young  dancing- 
teacher  who  designs  and  often  makes  cos- 
tumes for  her  pupils,  is  employed  in  the 
County  Recorder's  Office  five  days  a  week. 

Rupert  Jordan  is  the  township's  dedicated 
supervisor;  his  wife  was  Ruth  Hagman,  and 
there  are  three  Jordan  children:  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  One  son  was  a  Rhodes  scholar. 

A  Pioneer  Church.  From  school-house  to 
barn-loft  marked  the  opening  of  the  first 
religious  service  in  Charter  Grove  Com- 
munity. James  Lovell  furnished  the  barn 
where  a  Sunday-school  was  established  by 
Milo  Dayton,  Charles  Russell,  and  a  Mr. 
Elliott.  Enthusiastic  attendance  warranted 
the  building  of  a  church  (in  1868)  on  land 
directly  east  of  the  James  Lovell  Farm.  The 
parsonage  was  west  of  the  school  house.  So 
interested  was  Mr.  Lovell  in  establishing  a 
United  Brethren  Church  that  he  supplied 
the  major  part  of  the  cost  of  the  new  building. 
His  name  carried  over  into  Lovell  School 
and  other  community  projects.  Upon  his 
death,  Mr.  Lovell  left  an  estate  valued  at 
$100,000.  His  funeral  was  on  a  Sunday  at 
the  church  and  over  100  carriages  followed 
his  body  to  the  Ohio  Grove  Cemetery. 

Those  of  the  Methodist  faith  held  their 
own  church  services  in  the  afternoon.  Dis- 
cord arose  so  Alvin  Dayton  contributed  an- 
other tract  of  land  for  them.  He  gave  the 
building,  the  pulpit,  pews,  everything  except 
the  bell;  the  congregation  gave  this  and  the 
same  bell  is  now  in  the  Sycamore  Community 
Park.  There  was  no  parsonage  for  this 
church  as  the  ministers  were  supplied  by  the 
Sycamore  Methodist  Church.  Among  them 
were  Elder  Huit  from  Mayfield  and  the 
Reverend  Coss  Davie  from  the  Maple  Park 
Church. 

Such  churches  served  the  community  for 
many  years  until  better  roads  and  modern 
means  of  transportation  brought  people  to 
Sycamore  churches.  The  last  minister  in  the 
Methodist  Church  was  Rev.  A.  McGillivary 
from   Sycamore   who   preached   until    1895. 
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Sunday  school  was  discontinued  shortly  after 
that  date.  In  1933,  the  church  burned. 

In  1918  the  United  Brethren  Church 
closed.  Grant  Dayton,  grandson  of  Alvin 
Dayton,  bought  the  building  from  the  Otta- 
wa Presbytery  (September  29,  1923),  and 
moved  it  near  his  other  farm  buildings. 

DeKALB  TOWNSHIP 

The  first  white  settlers  in  DeKalb  Town- 
ship were  John  B.  Codius  and  Norman  C. 
Moore  who  arrived  in  1835.  "The  Walnuts," 
the  farm  owned  by  C.  W.  Marsh,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  settled  in  this  vicinity.  The 
beautiful  home — with  its  mansard  roof,  built 
by  Mr.  Marsh  on  Sycamore  Road,  was  for 
some  years  used  as  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium. 
Currently  it  seems  destined  for  demolition. 

Other  firsts  that  have  come  down  in  history 
are  recorded  thus:  Rufus  Colton  kept  the 
first  store  in  the  township;  a  Mr.  Crothers, 
the  first  lawyer  in  the  county,  came  to  Colton- 
ville  in  1837;  a  Dr.  Bassett  located  there  the 
same  year,  but  eventually  moved  to  Syca- 
more; the  earliest  religious  revival  was  held 
in  a  large  barn  on  what  later  became  the 
Schryver  farm;  and  formal  education  began 
in  a  log  school  house  erected  in  1838. 

The  original  greenhouse  in  DeKalb  was 
built  by  John  Cotton,  grandfather  of  Nellie 
Cotton  Wallin  (Mrs.  Harry  Wallin).  Mr. 
Cotton  came  to  DeKalb,  when  it  was  called 
Buena  Vista,  as  a  circuit  riding  preacher  of 
the  Baptist  persuasion.  Mrs.  Wallin's  grand- 
mother started  a  sewing  society  to  raise  money 
for  a  cemetery.  This  greenhouse  was  the  only 
one  between  DeKalb  and  Yorkville,  so  to 
buy  flowers,  people  traveled  great  distances 
to  204  North  Fourth  Street.  The  Cotton 
property,  extending  from  Fourth  to  Seventh 
Street,  was  sold  in  about  1876  to  Isaac  Ell- 
wood  as  the  site  for  a  barbed  wire  factory 
which  later  became  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire. 

Because  John  Cotton  owned  property  in 
the  northwest  part  of  town,  John  Street  was 
named  for  him.  Upon  the  death  of  the  grand- 
father, the  grandmother  and  father  bought 
land  on  East  Lincoln  Highway  and  started 
another  greenhouse  in  the  section  known  as 
Cottontown. 


When  Rufus  Colton  settled  north  of  De- 
Kalb in  what  subsequently  became  known  as 
Coltonville,  Frederick  Decatur  Love  also 
came,  in  1836,  and  located  in  the  County 
Home  and  Barber-Greene  Road  area.  He 
called  this  tract  Centerville  and  hoped  it 
would  one  day  become  the  county  seat. 

July  3,  1837,  a  meeting  to  elect  county 
officers  was  held  at  the  home  of  Frederick 
Decatur  Love.  Rufus  Colton  was  elected  one 
of  the  commissioners  who  repaired  to  his 
home  to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  one 
another.  Mr.  Love  was  vitally  interested  in 
government,  schools,  churches,  and  business. 
A  granddaughter  of  Frederick  Decatur  Love 
and  descendant  of  David  West  (of  under 
ground  railroad  fame)  lives  in  a  century-old 
house  on  Barber-Green  Road,  formerly 
"Whittaker  Road."  Zara  Whittaker  is  in- 
deed a  worthy  representative  of  the  Love 
family.  Her  mother  was  Carrie  Love  Whit- 
taker, sister  of  Fred  Love.  Malinda  Whittaker 
Stuart  (Mrs.  R.  L.)  lives  in  Wichita,  Kansas;  a 
brother,  Colin,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Another 
brother,  Emmons,  lives  in  Salem,  Oregon. 

In  1839  when  Calvin  Colton  located  near 
his  brother  in  Coltonville  he  found  as  many 
as  50  bodies  of  papooses  suspended  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  among  the  tree  branches. 
It  was  Indian  custom  to  dispose  of  deceased 
children  by  covering  them  with  bark  bound 
by  withes  and  to  place  them  in  hollow  trees 
or  suspend  them  from  branches. 

Another  part  of  the  Love  family  to  arrive 
early  from  New  York  State  included  Fred- 
erick who  came  in  1834  and  his  brother 
Christopher  in  1844.  With  Christopher  came 
his  wife,  daughter  Elizabeth,  and  son  Wilson. 
In  1855  Wilson  married  Emma  Seward. 
Their  children  were  Mary,  Renette  (Mrs.  C. 
P.  Dawley),  and  George  (who  married  Mittie 
Armlin  and  managed  the  ancestral  farm  on 
Annie  Glidden  Road).  When  Wilson  Love 
gave  up  farming  he  operated  a  livery  business 
on  South  Second  Street  for  36  years.  No  one 
ever  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  ride  in  one 
of  those  "new-fangled  horseless  carriages." 

Descendants  of  Wilson  Love  are  two  grand- 
daughters, Helen  Dawley,  who  lives  in  Chi- 
cago where  for  many  years  she  was  a  librarian 
at  Chicago  University,  and  Bertha  Love 
Schropell    (daughter  of  George  and  Mittie 
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Armlin  Love),  who  after  22  years  as  assistant 
city  clerk  was,  for  12  years,  DeKalb's  efficient 
city  clerk. 

Mr.  Love's  livery  business  was  typical  of 
one  of  the  colorful  vocations  in  the  late  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Every 
town  had  one  or  more  of  these  bustling 
businesses  where  docile  horses  or  high-spirited 
steeds  and  carriages  were  for  hire.  When  ex- 
pedient, these  understanding  beasts  could 
return  home  unaided,  the  reins  around  the 
whip,  while  the  driver  pursued  a  more 
romantic  pastime. 

After  Wilson  Love  retired  from  the  South 
Second  Street  Livery  business,  Michael  Han- 
rahan  operated  it  for  many  years.  One  of 
the  four  Hanrahan  "children,"  Mae  Han- 
rahan  Spalding  (Mrs.  Robert)  lives  in  Rogers, 
Arkansas,  and  a  granddaughter,  Mary  Fitz- 
gerald Little  (Mrs.  Daniel)  lives  in  DeKalb. 
Her  mother  was  Alice  Hanrahan  Fitzgerald 
and  her  father  William  T.  Fitzgerald.  "Mike" 
Hanrahan,  a  civic  minded  citizen,  had  bank- 
ing and  other  interests  and  lived  into  a  grati- 
fying old  age. 

Among  the  other  livery  stables,  fore-run- 
ners of  twentieth-century  garages,  were 
Holmes'  "Livery  Barn"  and  Jack  Cook's 
stables.  Apropos  of  this  lively  business  came 
the  exciting  horse  sale  days  which  occurred 
the  third  Friday  of  each  month.  Horse 
traders  from  near  and  far  milled  around  or 
displayed  their  prancing  equines  up  and 
down  "Main  Street"  (Lincoln  Highway), 
Locust,  and  North  Second  Streets.  As  they 
got  in  the  way,  the  young  fry — enroute  to 
school — were  charmed  into  tardiness  for  the 
afternoon  session. 

A  courageously  fascinating  pioneer  story 
is  that  of  the  Goodell,  Huntley,  Hollister, 
and  King  families.  "In  the  early  1830's 
Daniel  and  Dorcas  Goodell  came  from  Her- 
kimer County,  New  York,  to  settle  in  the 
'Promised  Land.'  Two  sons,  Moseley  and 
Rockwell  heard  the  call  of  the  West  and, 
with  their  father,  secured  land-grants  in 
Illinois.  A  son-in-law,  Solomon  Hollister, 
wanted  more  space  in  which  to  rear  his  and 
Nancy's  family.  So  he  too  procured  land 
near  Daniel's. 

"This  would  be  a  long  trek;  they  must 
carry  furniture,  bedding,  and  necessary  house- 


hold supplies,  together  with  farm  implements. 
All  must  go  in  covered  wagons  for  there  was 
no  other  way.  The  horses  must  be  strong  and 
safe  and  have  some  degree  of  speed.  The 
wagons  must  be  immune  to  mud,  water, 
rocks,  and  hills,  and  well  enough  covered  to 
protect  the  families  and  their  treasured 
possessions. 

"The  journey  must  have  been  full  of  thrills, 
problems,  and  weariness,  but  finally  came 
the  day  when  they  found  the  district  in 
which  their  land  grants  were  located.  The 
section  was  large  and  it  was  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  spot  for  their  homes.  When  the 
sites  were  identified,  Daniel  went  out  by 
night  and  set  the  stakes  for  his  house  'by 
the  North  Star'  so  they  could  tell  time  by 
the  shadows  the  sun  cast  on  the  floor. 

"There  were  trees  for  cabins,  rich  soil  for 
grain  and  vegetables.  Among  the  necessities 
Nancy  had  brought  from  home,  tucked  away 
in  a  safe  spot,  were  precious  apple  seeds. 
Rockwell  wrote  back  east  that  the  soil  was 
so  rich  he  could  plant  potatoes,  put  his  ear 
to  the  ground  and  hear  one  spud  say  to 
another,  'Don't  crowd  so;  move  along  and 
give  me  room.' 

"Rockwell  never  settled  down  for  long  but 
Moseley  laid  plans  for  a  beautiful  home  al- 
most a  mile  from  his  father's.  His  vineyard 
and  Nancy's  orchard  made  history  in  the 
little  settlement.  Moseley's  house  still  stands— 
806  South  First  Street — -where  the  Snow 
family  presently  lives.  Until  a  few  years  ago 
part  of  the  original  vineyard  remained." 

Solomon  Hollister's  house  was  located  on 
the  tract  where  Hollister  Avenue  is  now.  One 
of  Nancy's  apple  trees  left  a  seed  which 
started  another  apple  tree  which  stands  by 
the  roadside.  Celina  and  Diantha,  younger 
sisters  of  Moseley  and  Rockwell,  followed 
their  brothers  when  the  school  term  ended. 

"Intrigued  by  the  potato  story,  three 
brothers — Leuman,  Russell,  and  Lewis  Hunt- 
ley came  here  to  live.  Russell  and  Lewis  ob- 
tained a  large  tract  of  land  that  touched  the 
Solomon  Hollister  farm  on  the  north  and 
nudged  Moseley  Goodell's  homestead  on  the 
south;  it  stopped  at  the  Kishwaukee.  Leuman 
moved  over  Dixon  way  and  built  a  tavern 
near  the  Rock  River  while  Russell  and 
Lewis  stayed  here,  platted  their  city  and  set 
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their  stakes.  Like  his  brother  Leuman,  Rus- 
sell built  a  tavern  by  the  'state  road'  over 
which  travelers  passed.  Thinking  a  city 
fathered  by  two  bachelors  was  not  quite 
right,  they  looked  around  and  found  two 
choice  sisters,  Celina  and  Diantha  Goodell 
whom  they  married.  Celina  and  Russell  took 
over  the  tavern  and  Diantha  and  Lewis  lived 
in  a  small  log  cabin  near  First  and  Locust 
Streets;  a  clear  little  stream  flowed  where 
Locust  Street  is  now.  Here  it  was  that  Mary 
Julia  Huntley,  the  first  white  child  in  the 
settlement  was  born.  Subsequently  a  cabin 
was  erected  at  the  top  of  the  hill  where  one 
of  the  Ellwood  houses  was  later  built.  The 
little  house  now  stands  on  State  Street  where 
it  was  moved  to  make  room  for  a  larger  one." 

At  this  point  the  original  writer  insinuates 
the  explanation  that  "a  tavern  in  the  early 
30's  was  a  place  where  weary  people  traveling 
west  might  stop  to  rest,  find  clean  wholesome 
food,  and  sleep  in  feather  beds  between  home- 
woven  sheets  under  homespun  blankets  and 
pieced  quilts." 

In  founding  their  new  city,  the  Huntley 
brothers  anticipated  the  time  when  churches 
and  schools  would  be  needed.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  "State  Road",  Russell  Huntley 
gave  sites  for  churches,  namely  the  Baptist, 
Congregational  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist. 
School  sites  given  were  the  ones  where  the 
old  South  School  stood  (southest  corner  of 
Third  and  Prospect  where  the  Wallace  Jack- 
sons  now  live)  and  the  old  "North  School" 
site  where  the  DeKalb  Agricultural  Associ- 
ation offices  are  housed.  He  gave  land  where 
the  North  Western  Railroad  station  stands. 
Lewis  Huntley  gave  the  land  for  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  the  First  Lutheran  and  St. 
Mary's.  On  an  additional  lot  intended  for 
a  Unitarian  Church,  which  was  not  built, 
the  Christian  Science  Church  now  stands. 
Russell  Huntley  gave  the  square  block  on 
the  south  side  known  as  Huntley's  Park  with 
the  stipulation  that  it  is  always  to  be  used 
as  a  city  park.  Very  foresighted  and  ecumen- 
ical-minded were  these  Huntley  families! 

In  1837  Lyman  King  came  to  Northern 
Illinois  from  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  He  built  a 
sawmill  at  Belvidere,  preached  and  rode  his 
pony  around  the  surrounding  country,  con- 
ducting meetings  and  organizing  churches. 


Lyman  King's  son  "Willie"  drove  a  cow 
across  country  alone  as  the  family  traveled 
via  wagon  train.  There  were  no  marked  roads 
and  no  signs  to  guide  them.  This  same 
"Willie"  King  had  a  general  store  on  the 
present  site  of  the  "Log  Cabin."  Later  his 
brother  Charlie  joined  him.  Willard  King 
married  Mary  Huntley,  the  first  white  child 
born  in  DeKalb.  Charlie  King,  his  brother, 
married  Miss  McEwen,  a  sister  of  Judge 
Harry  W.  McEwen.  Willard  and  Mary  Hunt- 
ley King  were  the  parents  of  Lora  King 
Emery  (Mrs.  W.  T.  Emery)  and  the  late 
Eva  King.  (The  Emerys  celebrated  their 
fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  in  June,  1963). 
Annie  and  Ruth  King  of  Ann  Arbor  are 
the  daughters  of  the  "Charlie"  Kings.  The 
Emerys,  their  daughter  and  family,  the  Carl 
Engstroms,  live  on  land  taken  from  the 
government  by  Solomon  Hollister,  a  great 
uncle  of  Mrs.  Emery's.  As  preacher,  teachers, 
philanthropists,  and  lay  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  the  Huntley  and  King  families 
long  ago  put  roots  deep  down. 

DeKalb  County  Miscellany.  Outstanding 
citizens  have  gone  from  DeKalb  or  remained 
at  home  to  make  constructive  contributions 
to  the  march  of  time.  No  one  person  could 
name  them  all  even  if  space  permitted.  But 
many  are  the  forces  for  good  which  have 
been  set  in  motion  by  people  reared  in  this 
little  garden-spot.  To  name  only  a  few  among 
the  great  school  people  were  Dr.  John  W. 
Cook,  first  president  of  Northern;  F.  M. 
Giles,  high  school  principal;  Prof.  Swen  Par- 
son, a  truly  great  teacher  and  one  time 
interim  president  of  Northern  (father  of 
Eleanor  Parson  Zulauf  (Mrs.  Romeo)), 
Newell  D.  Gilbert,  F.  R.  Ritzman,  Luther 
Hatch,  John  A.  Keith,  Fred  L.  Charles, 
Dr.  Charles  McMurry,  Dr.  Milo  Whittaker, 
George  T.  Ragsdale,  C.  E.  Whitten,  Eric  O. 
Hoppe  and  a  younger  generation  who  have 
traveled  and  taught  around  the  globe  like 
Orville  Peterson  and  Walter  Martin. 

On  the  distaff  side  there  have  been  many 
once-in-a-life-time  teachers — Ida  Simonson, 
Hattie  Cheasbro  and  Edna  Johnson,  to  name 
three. 

To  give  us  a  little  insight  into  the  growth 
of  St.  Mary's  this  information  which  came 
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too  late  for  the  school  section  will  prove 
interesting: 

During  Monsignor  Solon's  service  in  De- 
Kalb, the  first  parochial  school  —  St.  Mary's 
— was  built. There  were  originally  four  rooms, 
an  auditorium,  and  a  cafeteria.  The  first  year 
there  were  90  pupils  including  13  graduates. 

While  Father  Quinn  was  rector,  the  first 
addition  was  built  in  1953.  The  second  was 
built  in  1959  during  Father  Cottam's  time. 

In  1962-63  there  are  465  pupils  with  49 
graduating  in  1963.  There  are  seven  sisters 
and  five  lay  teachers;  there  are  12  class 
rooms. 

Father  Shanahan  is  in  charge  of  St.  Mary's 
School  in  Sycamore. 

Memorable  men  of  the  cloth  who  were 
an  asset  to  the  community  around  the  turn 
of  the  century  included  Reverend  A.  T.  Horn 
of  the  Methodist  Church;  Father  O'Connor 
and  Father  Solon  of  St.  Mary's;  Reverend 
A.  W.  Stark  of  the  First  Lutheran;  Reverend 
A.  W.  Fuller  and  W.  B.  Morris  of  the  First 
Baptist;  Reverend  E.  W.  Huelster  and  George 
H.  Wilson  of  the  Congregational;  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Clifton  Grant  of  the  Episcopal  faith 
(a  decade  later).  In  their  unostentatious, 
dedicated  way,  the  local  branch  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  distinguished  itself  then  as  it 
has  since. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  year 
1963  some  of  the  old  family  mercantile  estab- 
lishments have  received  an  alluring  new  look. 
Michael  Malone's  Dry  Goods  store,  which 
follows  H.  H.  Wagner's  policies,  is  being  con- 
tinued by  his  sons-in-law,  Ralph  and  Robert 
Ball.  It  is  presently  undergoing  extensive 
remodeling.  Secor's  "Books  and  Drugs"  now 
carried  on  by  his  son-in-law  and  daughter — 
the  J.  T.  Huntzickers  has  been  beautified, 
yet  stayed  practical.  The  Wirtz  Furniture 
Store,  for  many  years  Wiswall  and  Wirtz  of 
DeKalb  and  Malta,  continues  in  the  furni- 
ture and  undertaking  business,  all  renovated. 
Philmore  Iskovich  has  remodeled  the  "Re- 
liable." 

Pharmacies  that  have  come  and  gone  will 
be  remembered — Garners,  Brooks,  Kirch- 
ners,  Powell  and  Kennedy,  M  and  M,  Stills — 
to  name  some.  There  were  Varne  Glidden's 
quality  groceries  and  china  where  they 
"couldn't  sell  all  the  groveries  so  they  handled 


only  the  best."  Other  stores  recalled  were 
Mrs.  Beaubien's  Millinery  shop;  C.  N. 
Pritchard's  pianos,  books,  wall  paper,  and 
school  supplies;  later  Pritchard  and  Dicker- 
mans;  Arthur  Hiland's  paint  and  paper  shop 
(Arthur  Hiland  Sr.  was  an  alderman  and 
later  postmaster);  R.  C.  Davy's  jewelry  store; 
one  could  "talk  to  Shetter"  about  watches, 
diamonds,  silver,  and  the  like.  Frank  and 
Andrew  Anderson  had  an  extensive  men's 
clothing  business,  Olsten  and  Norrby's  had 
quality  meats  (with  their  own  "smoke-house" 
for  bacon  and  hams — sadly  missed  in  this 
jet  age),  Carlson  Brothers  in  the  East  End 
had  top-quality  groceries  and  meats.  There 
was  Simons'  "Boston  Store"  where  every- 
thing from  a  spool  of  thread  to  a  wedding 
gown  could  be  purchased.  Nearby,  a  son- 
in-law,  Ben  Gordon,  now  has  a  hardware 
store.  John  Davy's  shoes  and  clothing  fol- 
lowed his  manufacture  of  gloves.  John 
Ronan's  furniture  and  undertaking  contin- 
ued with  Ellsworth  Ronan  and  his  son  John 
carrying  on  the  mortician  service,  thus  mak- 
ing it  a  three-generation  enterprise.  Among 
the  early  bankers  and  manufacturers  were 
Bradt  and  Shipman  who  made  necessities 
from  gloves  to  carriages.  Other  early  bankers 
included  Jacob  Haish,  Mr.  Henaughan,  T. 
A.  Luney  (father  of  Elzey  Luney  and  Ella 
Luney  Malone  (Mrs.  Michael)). 

Gracious  ladies,  talented  musically,  artis- 
tically, and  socially  are  unforgettable.  Alice 
Hopkins  Bradt  (Mrs.  Charles)  taught  piano 
and  voice.  She  was  a  sister  of  Judge  Hopkins 
who  gave  the  land  for  Hopkin's  Park  where 
Byron  Kaiser  is  presently  superintendent. 
Eloise  Spoor  Morgan  was  a  talented  violinist, 
church  organist,  and  piano  teacher;  her 
sister,  Ivy  Spoor  Stevens  now  lives  in  Shab- 
bona.  The  Stevens  are  the  parents  of  seven 
children  and  a  number  of  grandchildren. 

Mae  Merrill  still  teaches  oil  painting; 
earlier  it  was  water-color,  oil,  and  china 
painting.  Vera  and  Hazel  Wiswall  taught 
music  and  art  until  they  retired  to  travel. 
Isabel  Bradshaw,  teacher,  writer,  and  trav- 
eler returned  from  the  East  for  a  visit  in  1963. 
Three  brilliant  brothers,  Hamilton,  George, 
and  Henry,  after  graduating  from  Beloit  and 
Johns  Hopkins  distinguished  themselves  sci- 
entifically with  DuPonts  and  elsewhere.  The 
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parents  of  these  four  were  the  Sam  P.  Brad- 
shaws,  outgoing  personalities,  who  gave  gen- 
erously of  themselves  to  civic  and  community 
enterprises. 

Grace  Wood,  still  living  in  Los  Angeles, 
taught  high  school  music  and  gave  private 
lessons;  she  had  a  fine  contralto  voice.  Others 
who  live  in  California  include  Katherine 
Fisk  (artist),  Harriet  Tait  Lewis  (Mrs.  Ell- 
wood  Lewis),  Elsa  and  Gladys  Larson,  Hazel 
Newitt  Anderson,  Mary  Bryant  Sammen 
(originally  from  Malta),  Gretchen  Grote- 
wohl  and  her  son  Phil  and  his  family,  Hazel 
Littlejohn  Haines  (Mrs.  Donald)  and  Ken- 
neth Littlejohn. 

Some  went  east:  the  Ralph  Countrymans 
to  Marblehead,  Massachusetts.  Caroline's, 
Mary  Lou's  and  Bill's  families  are  in  the 
East.  Clark  Countryman,  the  brilliant  lawyer 
who  died  suddenly  in  the  early  1960's  stayed 
in  DeKalb.  His  wife,  Helen  Woods  Country- 
man, and  son  Jon  still  live  here.  Ruth  Little- 
john Park  (Mrs.  Al)  lives  in  Lynnfield  Center, 
Massachusetts.  The  Carl  Littlejohns  and 
Bert  Rowes  retired  to  build  comfortable 
homes  in  Arkansas. 

Margaret  Atkinson  Tyler  (Mrs .  S .  A. )  lives  in 
New  York  with  daughter  Louise  and  family. 

Ralph  Earle,  the  Will  Crawfords,  and 
James  Hopes  moved  to  the  Northwest  (Ore- 
gon). Floyd  Yonkin  and  his  wife  (Garnet 
Shafer  Yonkin  of  Sycamore)  live  in  Decatur; 
Harry  Wagner  and  his  wife  (Jessie  Johnson), 
in  Aurora. 

Among  those  who  went  west  to  Arizona 
is  Rosemary  Gould  Davis  who  lives  in 
Tucson.  Mother,  grandmother,  teacher,  who 
has  done  an  excellent  job  rearing  her  own 
four  and  teaching  many  more.  Alma  Zeller 
has  lived  some  years  in  Arizona.  Perces  Hall 
lives  in  Phoenix. 

Elsie  Horn  Swasey  (Mrs.  S.  Spencer)  is 
in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  Her  sister, 
Ruth  Horn,  lives  in  Chicago  and  for  some 
years  taught  in  Evanston.  They  are  the 
daughters  of  the  late  Reverend  A.  T.  Horn. 
The  other  four  of  their  generation  are  no 
longer  living,  Francis,  Albert,  Ralph,  and 
Florence.  Sarah  Wilson  Horn  (Mrs.  Ralph) 
lives  in  Evanston. 

lib  Blanche  Burrell  who  taught  in  the  Mc- 
Murry  school  following  Miss  Shattuck's  years 


there  lives  in  Jesup,  Iowa;  Mary  Williams, 
in  Hartford,  Michigan.  The  O.  I.  Stevens 
moved  to  Naples,  Florida. 

Four  generations  of  Shellabergers  lived 
in  DeKalb,  M.  M.  Shellaberger,  then  E.  F. 
Shellaberger  who  organized  the  DeKalb 
Fence  Company  for  the  manufacture  of 
smooth  wire  fencing.  E.  F.  Shellaberger  was 
the  father  of  Jessie,  Walter  and  Alva.  Alva 
married  Margaret  White.  Their  "children" 
are  Barbara  and  Donna.  Barbara  is  Mrs. 
Donald  MacDonald  of  Lombard.  Her  daugh- 
ter is  Tobi  Coonrad  Milonadis.  Tobi  is  head 
librarian  in  the  new  art  and  architecture 
library  at  Notre  Dame  University  in  South 
Bend.  Her  husband  teaches  in  the  art  de- 
partment at  Notre  Dame.  Donna  Shella- 
berger teaches  art  and  dramatics  in  Long 
Beach,  New  Jersey.  She  writes  and  produces 
plays.  Sometime  after  Alva's  death,  Mar- 
garet married  Charles  Daw  of  an  old  Milan 
Township  family  who  came  from  England 
around  1860.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daw  live  near 
Belvidere. 

Rip  van  Winkle  slept  through  a  revolution. 
Some  try  to  disregard  the  present  one  of  the 
1960's — the  most  disquieting  revolution  in 
history — telestar,  population  explosion,  in- 
tegration, segregation,  automation,  inflation, 
communism,  part-time  integrity,  TV  com- 
mercials, scare  headlines,  vanishing  elms, 
omnipresent  utility  poles  and  TV  antennae. 
Add  to  the  list  what  you  will;  it  is  still  a 
most  challenging  age  in  which  to  live.  For 
every  delinquent  teen-ager,  there  are  scores 
seriously  preparing  to  make  the  world  better 
— the  answer  to  prayer  and  the  hope  of  the 
future.  Do  we  no  longer  have  the  helpful 
little  rhysme  lovingly  built  into  our  child- 
hood by  parents  and  teachers,  such  as 

"If  wisdom's  ways  you'd  wisely  seek 
Observe  Jive  things  with  care: 
Of  whom  you  speak; 
To  whom  you  speak; 
And  how,  and  when,  and  where! 

A  DeKalb  man  still  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession who  is  a  distinct  asset  to  any  com- 
munity is  Gunnar  Benson,  one  of  a  musical 
family.  For  some  years  he  has  been  principal 
of  the  Sterling  Junior  High  School  where  he 
has   taught   band   and   choral   work;   as   an 
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extra-curricular  activity  he  directed  a  large 
church  choir  for  eight  years.  His  DeKalb 
sister,  Ruth  Benson  Smith  (Mrs.  Paul)  is  a 
talented  and  beloved  lyric  soprano.  Edith 
Benson  Larson  (Mrs.  James)  lives  in  In- 
dianapolis. (James  was  a  Malta  boy.)  Esther 
is  Mrs.  Adolph  Klug. 

Gunnar's  primary  interest  is  in  history, 
on  any  level  from  local  to  national  and  inter- 
national. He  has  transmitted  his  enthusiasm 
to  his  family  and  students.  Father,  Mother, 
Son,  and  Daughter  really  read  between  the 
lines  and  sense  the  great  value  of  so-called 
"useless  knowledge."  As  the  Bensons  take 
long  or  short  vacation  trips  they  derive  great 
satisfaction  from  seeing  and  learning  what- 
ever history,  travel  offers. 

Gunnar  has  had  published  four  informa- 
tive historical  booklets  including  drawings  by 
his  artistic  son  and  a  composition  by  a 
talented  daughter.  He  is  an  avid  member  of 

the  State  Historical  Society. 
*  *  * 

A  DeKalb  man  who  made  a  responsible 
place  for  himself  elsewhere  is  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Swanson  of  Evanston.  He  was  born  in  De- 
Kalb in  1885,  the  son  of  Peter  Magnus  and 
Marie  Holmes  Swanson.  His  brothers,  no 
longer  living,  were  "Phil"  and  "Ed"  Swan- 
son. Mrs.  Phillip  Swanson  (Agnes  Berquist) 
still  lives  in  DeKalb  and  Mrs.  Edward  Swan- 
son in  Sycamore.  Dr.  Swanson  was  graduated 
from  Augustana  College  in  1908;  he  received 
his  M.A.  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1909,  and  his  Ph.D.  in  1911.  He  was  Pro- 
fessor, then  Dean  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
at  Northwestern  University.  After  that  he 
was  a  consultant  in  business  organization  and 
management  from  1915  to  1919;  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company  from  1919  to  1921; 
partner  Swanson,  Ogilvie  and  McKenzie — 
management  consultants  and  public  account- 
ants since  1921;  Vice  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Radiator  Company  in  1924-'25.  He 
served  as  Special  Expert  in  the  Division  of 
Planning  and  Statistics,  U.S.  Shipping  Board 
in  1918,  was  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search, War  Trade  Board,  in  1918  and  1919. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  the  Union  League  Club,  and  the 
author  of  magazine  articles  and  reports. 


Mrs.  Swanson  has  also  led  a  constructively 
busy  life.  She  was  Marie  Vick  of  Evanston, 
a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1911  at  North- 
western University.  She  has  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Associate  Alumnae  of  North- 
western, Chairman  of  the  Woman's  Building 
Committee  of  the  University  Guild.  (The 
Woman's  Building  was  named  Scott  Hall  and 
then  became  a  student  building.)  In  1939 
Mrs.  Swanson  received  the  Alumni  Award 
of  Merit  from  Northwestern.  Later  she  served 
as  a  trustee  of  Northwestern  and  as  President 
of  the  Evanston  Woman's  Club.  She  has 
been  very  active  in  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Evanston  and  the  W.  S.  C.  S.  of 
that  Church;  in  this  organization  she  served 
as  President.  In  1961 -'62  she  was  President 
of  the  Half-Century  Club  of  Northwestern. 

The  Swansons  have  two  sons,  Arthur  Vick 
and  Compton  Vick.  Dr.  Swanson  had  many 
boyhood  friends  in  DeKalb  about  whom  he 
likes  to  reminisce.  Mrs.  Edward  Boies  of 
Sycamore  and  her  twin  sister,  Clarice  May 
Parker  of  Sandy  Springs,  Georgia,  are  nieces 
of  Dr.  Arthur  Swanson.  The  husband  of 
Corinne  Swanson  Boies  (Mrs.  Edward)  is  the 
grandson  of  Henry  Lansom  Boies  who  wrote 
the  valuable  early  history  of  DeKalb  County. 
Two  sons  represent  the  fourth  generation  in 
the  Boies  family,  one  of  whom  is  Edward 
Boies  III.  The  county  is  proud  of  the  Swan- 
son and  Boies  families. 
*  *  * 

After  the  mauve  decade  of  the  1890's,  the 
1900  to  1910  era  brought  automobiles  to  the 
country  and  a  new  "Normal  School"  to  De- 
Kalb. The  Ellwood  Addition  "club-houses" 
for  students  (later  made  into  apartment 
houses),  and  a  much-used  street  car  line  that 
ran  from  Sycamore  to  the  west  end  of  the 
Administration  Building  via  Lincoln  High- 
way and  Normal  Road,  added  to  a  rapidly 
changing  town.  With  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  Victorian  era  became,  for  many,  past 
history. 

Between  the  1910's  and  the  1920's  the 
country  was  catapulted  into  "foreign  en- 
tanglements" and  attendant  war  tragedies. 
The  roaring  20's  brought  a  pseudo-recovery 
with  gay,  often  aimless  or  roisterous  pastimes 
which  were  reflected  in  literature  and  living 
patterns.  The  decade  ended  with  the  disas- 
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troiis  stock-market  fiasco,  bank  failures,  and 
general  financial  havoc  from  which  many 
families  never  recovered.  The  1930's  with 
their  holocaustic  depression  followed.  The 
1940's  took  the  country  into  another  war 
and  the  1950's  the  consequential  readjust- 
ments. 

The  1960's  find  DeKalb  in  the  grip  of  a 
rapidly  changing  landscape — a  university 
mushrooming  all  over  the  corn-fields,  new 
subdivisions,  new  churches,  schools,  "mod- 
ern" houses  and  tragedy  of  tragedies,  the 
loss  of  the  beautiful  elm  trees  through  disease. 

FRANKLIN  TOWNSHIP 

Franklin  Township  is  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  DeKalb  County.  In  1963  the  popu- 
lation is  1663.  The  churches  in  Kirkland  are 
the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Lutheran,  and  the 
Methodist.  Hiawatha  Grade  and  High  School 
is  a  comparatively  new  building  with  a  good 
corps  of  teachers.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Paul  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  runs 
through  the  township  with  a  station  in  Kirk- 
land. There  is  an  active  Lions'  Club  and  a 
Chapter  of  the  American  Legion. 

From  1900  for  nearly  60  years,  George 
Ault  who  operated  the  State  Bank  of  Kirk- 
land was  probably  one  of  the  best  known 
citizens. 

John  McQueen,  a  sheep  man,  came  from 
Scotland  and  operated  large  feed  yards 
which  were  of  national  repute.  He  gave  the 
beautiful  wooded  site  near  Kirkland  for  a 
Boy  Scout  Camp.  This  gift  came  through 
the  Rotarians  who  have  done  much  to  set 
up  buildings  and  construct  a  pool.  There  is 
a  large  Township  Park  in  Kirkland. 

Some  of  the  once  extensive  wooded  area 
along  the  Kishwaukee  in  Franklin  Town- 
ship still  stands.  It  is  believed  that  Andrew 
and  William  Miles  and  Samuel  Corey  were 
among  the  first  to  come  to  this  area  in  1836. 
The  Indians  had  abandoned  their  homes 
only  the  year  before  for  the  country  was  in  a 
wild  state.  This  didn't  discourage  others 
from  taking  up  claims  so  among  those  who 
came  in  1838  were  D.  M.  Gilcrist,  T.  H. 
Humphreys,  T.  Watkins,  Samuel,  Charles, 
and  Henry  Hicks,  Andrew  Brown,  Henry 
Holmes,  Allen  Gardner,  John  Barrett,  Wm. 


T.  Kirk,  B.  N.  Dean,  John  M.  Dowell,  Alvah 
and  James  Bennett,  Job  Trindle,  Z.  Young, 
Daniel  and  Samuel  Cronkhite,  Robert  Hoov- 
er, Spencer  M.  Myers,  Mack,  I.  Dibble, 
Wm.  and  Andrew  Miles,  and  John  Riddle. 

With  waterpower  and  woodland,  the  most 
natural  industry  was  found  in  a  sawmill 
erected  in  1837  by  Henry  Hicks.  So  unique 
was  a  mill  when  this  one  was  erected  that 
it  became  known  far  and  near.  There  were 
other  mills,  all  important,  as  people  came  in. 
A  composite  of  early  mills  representative  of 
the  first  industry  precedes  the  chapter  on 
present  industries. 

Hicks  Mill  Post  Office  was  estalished  early 
with  Henry  Hicks  postmaster.  The  office  was 
a  great  convenience  but  was  discontinued 
with  the  advent  of  the  railroad.  The  first 
school  was  taught  by  Betsy  Rand  in  a  log 
school  house  in  1842. 

One  memorable  Sunday  in  May  1853,  a 
destructive  tornado  uprooted  or  blew  down 
buildings.  A  similar  storm  in  1860  brought 
destruction  and  some  deaths. 

Franklin  Township  was  organized  in  1850. 
Clark  Bless  was  first  supervisor.  Fairdalewas 
laid  out  in  1875  by  Henry  and  Julia  A. 
Klock.  Louis  Keith  erected  the  first  building 
and  opened  the  first  store  the  same  year. 
A  two-room  schoolhouse  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  $1,200. 

Fairdale,  in  Franklin  Township,  boasts  a 
century-old  blacksmith  shop  doing  business 
with  Dale  Upstone  in  charge. 

Kirkland  was  plotted  out  in  1876  by 
Nicholas  Senn.  A  Mr.  Putney  was  the 
pioneer  merchant  and  G.  W.  Wood  the  first 
grain  buyer.  L.  B.  Gliddon,  pharmacist,  is 
the  present  supervisor  in  Franklin  Township. 

GENOA  TOWNSHIP 

Genoa  was  named  by  Thomas  Madison, 
its  first  merchant,  who  came  from  Genoa, 
New  York.  It  was  one  of  the  first  trading 
posts  between  the  Fox  River  and  the  pros- 
perous mining  community  around  Galena. 
The  tov/nship  of  Genoa,  first  settled  in  1836, 
now  has  a  population  of  2,330.  The  active 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organized  De- 
cember 5,  1956.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  and  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
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serves  this  busy  little  community.  There  are 
five  churches  in  the  town:  First  Baptist, 
Methodist,  St.  Catherine's  Catholic,  United 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church. 

Veterans'  organizations  are  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Auxiliary.  There  is  a  chapter 
of  the  P.E.O.  Sisterhood,  Masonic  Lodge 
and  Eastern  Star,  I.O.O.F.  Lodge,  and  Re- 
bekah  Lodge;  there  is  a  Toastmaster's  Inter- 
national, Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Lions'  Club,  Rotary,  and  a  Woman's  Club. 
Boy  Scout  troops,  Girl  Scout  and  Brownie 
troops  and  an  Explorer  Post  are  also  on  the 
Genoa  list. 

For  entertainment,  there  is  bowling  at 
Timber  Lanes  and  billiards  at  Geithman's. 
The  Crystal  Theater,  recently  closed,  did 
offer  movies.  Present  industries  are  listed 
elsewhere.  Past  industries  include  Selz  Schwab 
Shoe  Factory  and  John  Oster  Manufacturing 
Company. 

With  the  current  industrial  expansion  and 
the  new  residential  subdivisions,  it  is  esti- 
mated the  population  will  be  doubled  within 
ten  years. 

During  the  40  years  the  Genoa  Public 
Library  was  supported  by  Chapter  BG- 
P.E.O.  Sisterhood.  The  Library  became  tax 
supported  in  1961.  Mrs.  Barbara  Whiteley, 
who  was  a  volunteer  for  10  years,  became 
acting  librarian  in  1962.  The  following  loyal 
members  served  as  volunteer  librarians,  each 
one  being  responsible  for  working  three  or 
four  months  of  the  year. 

Alma  Potter  Kohn  (Mrs.  A.  J.),  Florence  Bartholf 
Leich  (Mrs.  O.  M.)  *,  Blanche  Chapman  Kiernan 
(Mrs.  L.  J.),  Adah  Kuhns  Shesler  (Mrs.  J.  T.), 
Cora  Watson  Schoonmaker  (Mrs.  C.  D.),  Nellie 
Ford  Sandall  (Mrs.  E.  E.)  *,  Dorothy  Cole  Lankton 
(Mrs.  W.  A.),  Lois  Brown  (Mrs.  E.  W.),  Helen  H. 
Smith  (Mrs.  B.  D.),  Irma  Perkins  (Miss),  Marjorie 
Browne  (Mrs.  R.  H.)  *,  Winifred  Williams  Colton 
(Mrs.  E.  B.)*,  Elizabeth  H.  Perkins  (Mrs.  H.  H.), 
Laura  C.  Lindgren  (Mrs.  E.  W.),  Elizabeth  Kirby 
Pease  (Mrs.  F.),  Anita  H.  Schoonmaker  (Mrs.  C.  C), 
Bonnie  Faber  (Mrs.  C.  B.),  Eva  Stewart  (Mrs.  C. 
A.)*,  Lorene  Brown  (Miss),  Mable  Buck  (Mrs. 
W.  W.)  *,  Mabel  Jackman  (Mrs.  W.  H.)  *,  Catherine 
Burroughs  (Miss),  Emma  Lund  (Mrs.  A.),  Coral 
Brooke  (Mrs.  D.  F.),  Evelyn  Ludwig  VanWie  (Mrs. 
G.)*,   Carrie  McCoy   (Mrs.  W.   M.),  Iona  Eichler 


'Deceased 


(Mrs.  H.  F.)*,  Marion  Baker  (Mrs.  A.  E.),  Florence 
Bennett  (Mrs.  I.  H.),  Mabel  Baldwin  (Mrs.  E.)  *, 
Grace  Hobson  (Mrs.  C.  S.),  Vera  McCreary  (Mrs. 
H.  J.),  Ruth  C.  Lankton  (Mrs.  W.  A.),  Edith  Reid 
(Mrs.  A.  C.)*,  Helen  McCoy  Brown  (Mrs.  R.  W.), 
Marguerite  Yerkes  (Mrs.  H.  K.),  Evelyn  E.  Pflaum 
(Mrs.  K.  L.),  Mary  Jeannette  Roberts  (Mrs.  M.  G.), 
Grace  Duval  (Mrs.  A.  J.),  Patricia  S.  Henry  (Mrs. 
D.  A.),  Mary  Gene  Carlson  (Mrs.  H.  G.),  Margery 
Prain  (Mrs.  E.  W.),  Bertha  Williams  (Miss),  Beverly 
Warrick  (Mrs.  G.  D.),  Esther  Austin  Tilley  (Mrs.  K.), 
Marjorie  Bennett  (Mrs.  G.  R.),  Florence  Berkley 
(Mrs.  R.  W.),  Betty  Weiss  (Mrs.  H.  J.),  Enid  Becker 
(Mrs.  R.  C),  Barbara  J.  Whiteley  (Mrs.  H.),  Veve 
Marquis  Price  (Mrs.  H.),  Allie  May  Barker  (Mrs. 
M.  F.),  Jane  Brown  (Mrs.  W.),  Jane  A.  Olson  (Mrs. 
P.  R.),  Margaret  Schrader  (Mrs.  V.  W.),  Helen 
Holroyd  (Mrs.  H.  L.),  Elsie  C.  Carlson  (Mrs.  C.  F.), 
Elizabeth  P.  Carlson  (Mrs.  E.  E.),  Carolynn  Cooper 
(Mrs.  J.  W.)»  Roxana  Zoros  (Mrs.  NO- 


KINGSTON  TOWNSHIP 

Kingston,  one  of  the  first  settled  townships 
in  the  county,  was  the  home  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  tribe  of  Pottowatomie  Indians 
until  1835.  Here  they  had  erected  their  wig- 
wams in  the  timberland  along  the  Kish- 
waukee,  and  obtaining  fish  from  this  stream 
and  game  from  the  fields  and  forests,  the 
meat  question  was  easily  settled.  The  fertile 
land  bordering  the  Kishwaukee  was  made 
by  the  squaws  into  most  productive  corn 
fields,  and  in  the  contentment  of  their  un- 
couth customs  they  existed  in  this  township 
until  the  command  came  from  the  United 
States  government  for  them  to  move  west. 
The  land  they  vacated  was  quickly  occupied 
by  the  white  people  who  had  come  from  the 
east  in  search  of  a  desirable  location  for 
future  homes.  They  found  their  way  to  this 
beautiful  piece  of  natural  woodland  by  fol- 
lowing a  trail  which  General  Scott's  army 
had  made  when  it  crossed  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  during  Black  Hawk's  war.  The 
road  for  many  years  was  known  as  "Scott's 
Trail"  and  later  called  the  "State  road." 
Scott's  army  camped  over  night  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  Kingston,  and  while 
there  three  of  their  number  died.  They  are 
buried  under  a  burr  oak  tree  just  north  of 
the  county  limits. 

Kingston,  offering  the  natural  advantages 
of  timber  and  water,  was  early  selected  as  a 
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most  desirable  spot  by  many  of  the  first 
residents  of  the  county.  Thomas  Robb  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  a 
settlement;  he  took  up  a  claim  in  1835.  He 
was  soon  followed  by  Harmon  and  Wm. 
Miller,  John  Judd,  Isaiah  Fairclo,  Lyman 
Judd,  Joseph  Collier,  Nathan  Billings,  John 
Friel,  Louis  Driggs,  George  H.  Hill,  James 
Green,  Benjamin  Schoonover,  Levi  Lee  and 
others.  These  staunch  pioneers  had  come  to 
make  DeKalb  county  their  home,  and  they 
made  the  best  of  the  hardships  of  all  kinds 
that  attended  the  lives  of  the  early  settlers. 
Joseph  Collier  was  one  of  the  first  justices 
of  the  peace,  having  been  elected  when  this 
county  was  attached  to  LaSalle.  George  Hill 
was  another  early  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
performed  the  ceremony  that  united  in  mar- 
riage Zalmon  Young  and  Sarah  Brown, 
October  5,  1837.  Theirs  was  the  second 
license  issued  in  DeKalb  county.  In  the  same 
year,  William  Miller  raised  ten  acres  of  corn, 
the  largest  crop  in  the  county.  Mr.  Miller 
continued  to  live  on  his  farm  until  1873, 
when  he  moved  to  DeKalb. 

The  Kingston  postoffice  was  established  in 
1837  with  Levi  Lee  as  postmaster,  and  in 
1852  North  Kingston  postoffice  was  started 
with  Charles  W.  Branch  in  charge.  Both 
offices  were  continued  for  a  number  of  years, 
until  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
railroad  was  built;  the  Kingston  office  located 
at  what  was  known  as  Stuartville,  was  moved 
to  the  present  town  of  Kingston. 

Quite  a  little  village  had  grown  around 
this  office  founded  in  1837.  Levi  Lee,  pre- 
vious to  managing  the  postoffice,  conducted 
a  general  store  at  his  home,  and  continued 
to  do  so  in  connection  with  his  office  work. 
But  as  soon  as  the  railroad  went  through 
the  township,  the  town  of  Kingston  was 
platted  by  Lyman  and  James  Stuart,  in  1876, 
and  at  once  became  a  prosperous  village. 

The  first  school  in  the  township  was  held 
in  an  old  log  house,  in  1840,  and  was  taught 
by  Harriet  Russell.  It,  like  many  of  early 
days,  was  a  private  school,  and  the  money 
necessary  to  conduct  it  was  furnished  by  sub- 
scription. It  was  not  until  some  years  after- 
ward that  public  schools  were  established. 

The  building  of  the  Northern  Illinois  road 
in  1884  brought  to  Kingston  Township  an- 


other town  which  was  known  as  Henrietta. 
This  little  place  was  expected  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  shipping  point  on  the  new  road 
and  as  such  it  fulfilled  its  mission. 

Other  early  Kingston  settlers  included  the 
Hiram  Branch  family.  Mr.  Branch  was  super- 
visor for  years.  Some  of  his  descendants  still 
live  in  this  area.  Laura  Branch  Mattek 
(Mrs.  Ben)  of  DeKalb  is  a  granddaughter. 

M.  W.  Cole  was  a  Kingston  banker  with 
his  home  next  to  the  bank.  His  daughter, 
Alice,  married  Judge  W.  L.  Pond  and  for 
many  years  they  lived  in  DeKalb  in  the  home 
at  the  end  of  North  Second  Street,  on  the 
southeast  corner.  Their  one  daughter  is  Jessie 
Pond  Wyman  (Mrs.  Fred)  who  lives  in 
Asheville,  North  Carolina.  Her  only  son  is 
William  Wyman  who,  with  his  wife  and 
three  children,  lives  in  Noblesville,  Indiana. 

The  only  church  in  Kingston  at  present 
is  the  Methodist.  Prior  to  1876  it  was  on 
the  south  line  of  the  township.  Later  it  was 
built  in  the  village  where  it  would  be  more 
centrally  located.  The  Freewill  Baptist 
Church  of  Kingston  was  organized  in  1884 
with  17  members.  In  1892  they  built  their 
own  church  which  cost  $3,000.  Some  years 
later  it  disbanded  and  the  church  was  sold 
for  a  grange  hall. 

The  Milwaukee  Road  came  into  Kingston 
in  1875.  In  1884-'85  a  branch  of  the  North- 
western was  put  through  the  township.  The 
Illinois  Central  once  had  a  station  at  Colvin 
Park  but  it  is  no  more.  The  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  and  the  Illinois  Central 
presently  serve  the  town. 

A  charter  was  granted  to  Kishwaukee 
Masonic  Lodge  402,  October  5,  1864.  The 
American  Legion  and  Auxiliary  are  active 
in  the  township.  Kingston  Township  Park 
was  opened  in  1912.  The  Genoa-Kingston 
Grade  School  serves  the  community  on  the 
elementary  level.  Donald  Lawrence  is  the 
present  supervisor. 

MALTA  TOWNSHIP 

In  the  1830's  and  1840's  when  timber  was 
the  magic  word  that  lured  pioneers  into 
choice  areas,  Malta's  vast  expanse  of  prairie 
had  little  to  offer  for  log  houses  and  fuel.  So 
it   was    1851    before    government   land   was 
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entered  by  home  seekers  and  the  township 
first  settled.  Among  the  first  to  come  were 
Ezekiel  Whitehead,  C.  C.  Shepherd,  H.  A. 
Mix,  and  Mark  Howard. 

However  the  level  land  which  delayed 
early  settlement  proved  a  boon  later  to  the 
grain  growers.  By  1854  the  Northwestern 
Railroad  had  come  through  to  Dixon,  so  the 
railroad  granted  the  request  to  make  the 
little  settlement  a  shipping  point  and  named 
the  place  Malta. 

It  was  1856  when  Malta  was  surveyed, 
platted,  and  had  its  own  township  govern- 
ment. The  village  was  called  Milton,  then 
Etna,  before  it  became  Malta,  where  a 
business  center  had  developed.  E.  Whitehead 
was  the  supervisor  in  1856.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century  B.  B.  Smiley  and  T.  W.  Dodge 
were  supervisors. 

The  first  house  in  Malta  was  built  in  the 
fall  of  1856  by  J.  M.  Orput  who  opened  a 
stock  of  staple  and  fancy  groceries  and  also 
sold  lumber,  coal,  and  grain.  The  following 
spring  he  formed  a  partnership  with  John 
Atwood,  a  leading  dry  goods  merchant  in 
DeKalb.  Business  continued  until  the  fall  of 
1957  under  the  name  of  Orput  and  Atwood. 
The  post  office  was  established  in  the  winter 
of  1856  with  W.  F.  Shedd  the  first  post 
master.  F.  D.  Pease  and  Nettie  Pease  fol- 
lowed him  in  that  capacity. 

One  of  the  early  industries  of  the  place 
was  the  making  of  flour  from  cereals  and 
grains  which  were  so  abundant.  By  1857 
Clement  and  Dodge  had  built  a  steam  grist 
mill.  The  financial  crisis  of  1857  hurt  busi- 
ness all  over  the  country  and  that  included 
the  mill,  which  burned.  People  felt  the  need 
of  a  substitute  so  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over 
a  subscription  was  taken  and  another  mill 
erected  by  Caleb  Peters.  For  years  this  mill 
did  a  good  business  until  elevators  came  into 
use.  For  some  time  Malta  was  the  best  grain 
market  in  the  county.  J.  C.  Pierce  (ancestor 
of  Katherine  Pierce)  handled  all  the  grain 
shipped  out,  not  as  a  monopoly  but  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  The  traffic  became 
more  than  he  could  handle  with  farmers 
waiting  in  line  all  day  long.  So  the  old  mill 
was  sold  in  1898  to  a  Chicago  commission. 

Such  a  large,  rich  farming  community 
naturally   prospered.   The   town  was   incor- 


porated in  1869.  G.  W.  Smiley  was  made 
president  of  the  village  board.  Trustees  were 
C.  Anderson,  J.  V.  Willrett,  James  Welch, 
and  S.  T.  Wright.  Police  Justice  was  J.  C. 
Westgate  and  Constable,  W.  H.  Scofield. 

Other  early  settlers  who  sparked  the  little 
settlement  were  R.  Pendegrass,  Chauncey 
Hooker,  J.  C.  Pierce,  W.  S.  Wolston,  D.  F. 
Pease,  Henry  Claxton,  T.  S.  and  G.  A. 
Ingersoll,  John  Sergeant,  G.  W.  Corbett, 
and  Henry  Madden.  Farmers  who  owned 
and  worked  their  farms  were  important  in 
the  general  scheme  of  things.  Among  them 
early  in  the  century  were  D.  F.  Delbridge, 
M.  Redmond,  Charles  Doane,  J.  E.  Doane, 
August  Anderson,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Smiley,  Wm. 
Malia,  H.  H.  Harrington,  L.  Farley,  Joseph 
Greek,  Thomas  Delbridge,  T.  J.  Tindall,  and 
others  who  owned  60  acres  or  more. 

By  1900  the  village  had  800  inhabitants, 
a  good  list  of  business  houses,  a  public  school 
with  four  rooms,  and  two  churches.  The 
community  was  blessed  with  two  telephone 
systems  so  every  well  ordered  household  had 
one  or  two  door  bells  and  two  telephones. 
It  was  not  unusual  when  only  one  person 
was  home  to  have  two  or  three  bells  jangle 
together.  In  Malta  one  "hello"  station  was 
in  A.  E.  Jacob's  store  and  the  other — the 
"county  line"  at  W.  H.  Bryant's  store. 

Until  1894  business  houses  were  con- 
structed of  wood,  but  a  devastating  fire  on 
September  7  of  that  year  changed  the  picture 
and  brought  brick  business  blocks  and  a 
small  but  good  fire  department  with  a  volun- 
teer company.  The  wells  about  town,  and 
three  on  the  Main  Street,  were  deemed  suf- 
ficient water  supply  for  fire  emergencies. 
The  Northwestern  Railroad  pumping  sta- 
tion would  help  if  needed.  At  the  spring 
election,  in  1899,  a  300-barrel  cistern  at  the 
fire  engine  house  was  assured.  The  engine 
house  had  been  built  in  the  summer  of  1898; 
so  a  combination  fire-department  house  and 
town  hall  surmounted  by  a  $50.  bell  was  a 
real  acquisition. 

On  the  night  of  September  7,  1894,  the 
fire  started  at  about  ten-thirty.  The  night 
was  dark  and  a  storm  was  threatening;  a 
few  customers  were  on  the  streets  when 
Haish's  employees  left  the  store  at  approxi- 
mately eight  o'clock.  A  clerk  was  the  last 
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Mrs.  Thomas  Warren  Dodge,  Malta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodge  came  to  Illinois  from  Vermont 
in  July  of  1867.  Some  of  the  grandchildren  are  now  residing  in  DeKalb  County:  Roy 
Delbridge,  Malta;  Mrs.  Leslie  Larson,  Margaret  Adams,  and  Donald    Dodge,  DeKalb 
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to  leave;  he  reported  that  he  had  left  a  lamp 
burning  as  usual,  near  the  vault.  The  burner 
was  a  new  one,  and  the  best  grade  of  kerosene 
was  used;  and  so  an  explosion,  under  these 
circumstances,  was  not  expected. 

Reports  on  how  the  fire  ignited  are  con- 
flicting. It  seems  improbable  that  the  gas  from 
the  oil  room  ignited  the  lamp  because  the 
oils  had  not  exploded  until  sometime  after 
the  alarm  was  sounded.  Some  claimed  that 
when  they  first  looked  into  the  store,  the  fire 
seemed  to  come  from  back  of  the  vault. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  have  started  from 
matches  in  clothing  hanging  near  the  vault, 
or  from  spontaneous  combustion.  Mrs.  Van 
Arsdale,  whose  window  was  about  opposite 
the  Haish  store,  is  credited  with  saying  that, 
when  she  went  to  bed  some  time  before  the 
alarm  was  given,  she  saw  three  men  in  front 
of  the  vault.  She  assumed  that  they  were 
Haish's  helpers  and  did  not  turn  in  an  alarm. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  conflagration 
started  near  the  Haish  vault.  The  fire  spread 
rapidly,  and  in  less  than  two  hours,  thirteen 
buildings  were  entirely  consumed  with  the 
loss  estimated  at  from  $45,000  to  $50,000. 

Buildings  burned  were  C.  W.  Haish's 
double  store,  with  an  "L"  projecting  to  the 
street  back  of  Scott's  store;  Mike  Hopkins' 
building  on  the  corner,  occupied  by  Oscar 
Scott;  W.  L.  Stephen's  store;  Samuel  Veale's 
building,  occupied  by  Badgley  and  Jacobs, 
druggists;  Burke's  harness  shop,  residence  and 
barn;  Wright's  building,  occupied  by  Keast, 
the  barber,  and  C.  H.  Simond,  the  jeweler; 
D.  F.  Pease's  store,  occupied  by  Frank  Pease, 
general  store;  an  agricultural  warehouse  be- 
longing to  C.  W.  Haish;  in  back  of  Wright's 
and  Peases'  building,  and  crossing  the  alley — 
a  Mr.  Solon's  barn  rented  by  E.  L.  Larson, 
and  B.  B.  Smiley's  barn.  The  only  structure 
saved  on  the  east  half  of  the  block  was 
owned  by  a  Mr.  Paul  and  unoccupied  at 
that  time. 

A  message  was  sent  to  DeKalb  asking  for 
help  of  their  fire  department  to  assist  in  the 
control  of  the  flames.  A  special  train  brought 
the  DeKalb  equipment  to  the  scene,  but  it 
could  not  be  saved  because  the  hoses  of  the 
DeKalb  fire  engine  would  not  fit  the  Malta 
engine-house  connection,  and  so  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  water. 


With  great  diligence  on  the  part  of  those 
present,  B.  B.  Smiley's  hardware  store,  W.  H. 
Bryant's  restaurant,  and  E.  L.  Larson's  store 
were  saved,  the  only  damage  being  the  break- 
ing of  the  windows  in  the  front  by  heat  and 
water.  The  foliage  of  large  maple  trees  saved 
the  hotel;  but  the  livery  stable,  just  to  the 
south,  caught  fire  several  times.  On  the  west, 
Solon's  house,  occupied  by  E.  L.  Larson, 
and  B.  B.  Smiley's  new  home  were  saved  by 
the  bucket  brigades.  Both  buildings  were  on 
fire  several  times.  The  drenching  rains  helped 
to  stop  the  spread  of  fire  but  caused  great 
loss  to  those  who  had  goods  uncovered.  It 
was  a  strange  coincidence  that  another  dis- 
aster occurred  in  Malta  in  December,  1898 — ■ 
a  train  wreck  on  the  North  Western.  A  switch 
had  been  thrown  to  allow  a  freight  to  take 
a  side  track  so  that  a  Pullman  train  could 
pass.  Through  some  error,  the  switch  was 
not  closed;  and,  as  the  passenger  train  came 
through,  the  freight  engine  shot  over  on  the 
main  line.  The  passenger  train  sheared  off 
the  head  of  a  steam  pipe  on  the  freight 
engine  which  allowed  hot  steam  to  pour  into 
the  Pullman  berths,  scalding  the  occupants 
of  the  sleepers  and  killing  many.  The  dead 
were  taken  to  the  town  hall  and  nearby 
homes  were  opened  to  the  scalded. 
*  *  * 

In  1960  the  population  was  1,366.  In  1963 
Rudolph  Schafer  is  the  township  supervisor. 
Schools  are  the  Malta  Grade  and  High 
School  in  one  building.  Churches  are  the 
Congregational,  Methodist,  and  Northwest 
Evangelical  United  Brethren.  The  local  bank 
is  the  First  National,  and  the  main  industry 
is  the  Malta  Screw  Products  Company.  The 
town  is  served  by  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western  Railroad,   Galena  Division. 

The  Dodge  Family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Warren  Dodge  and  six  children  were  among 
the  highly  respected  families  in  the  Malta 
community.  His  parents,  Thomas  and  Eliza 
(Conant)  Dodge,  came  from  Mt.  Holly, 
Vermont,  to  make  their  home  in  DeKalb, 
in  the  spring  of  1863.  In  July  1867,  Thomas 
Warren  Dodge  brought  his  bride,  Eugenia 
Upham  of  Windham,  Vermont,  to  DeKalb. 
Soon  they  moved  to  the  Dodge  homestead 
(now    owned    by    Mrs.   James    Dodge    and 
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family)  located  northwest  of  Malta,  where 
he  farmed  until  1905.  Upon  moving  to  Malta 
at  this  time,  T.  W.  Dodge  devoted  his  time 
to  his  various  farms,  to  being  president  of 
the  Malta  bank  for  about  20  years,  and  to 
serving  as  a  county  supervisor  for  27,  part 
of  this  time  as  chairman.  The  six  children 
were  James,  Mabel  (Mrs.  Charles  G.  Adams 
of  DeKalb),  Arthur,  Roy,  Nellie,  and  Mary 
(Mis.  Roy  S.  Delbridge).  Many  descendants 
reside  in  various  states  including  Illinois, 
California,  Colorado,  Missouri,  New  York, 
and  Ohio.  Grandchildren  currently  living  in 
DeKalb  County  are  Roy  Delbridge  of  Malta, 
Margaret  Adams,  Donald  Dodge,  and  Ruth 
Dodge  Larson  (Mrs.  Leslie),  all  of  DeKalb. 
The  picture  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Warren 
Dodge  in  her  gown  of  the  Civil  War  Period 
was  taken  in  1861  in  Vermont,  shortly  be- 
fore she  married  and  came  to  DeKalb 
County  to  live. 

The  Willrett  Family.  In  Malta  township 
there  is  available  a  written  record  of  a 
typical  pioneer  family  of  DeKalb  County, 
a  family  whose  founders,  "grandfather  and 
grandmother,"  came  to  Malta  in,  respec- 
tively, 1854  and  1856,  truly  in  the  "age  of 
oxen"  of  our  title.  And,  today,  in  1963,  in 
our  age  of  jets,  more  than  one  hundred 
descendants  of  this  pioneer  couple  still  live 
and  prosper  in  and  around  Malta,  and  meet 
each  September  in  the  family  reunion. 

In  1917,  each  living  child  of  Jacob  and 
Joanna  Schick  Willrett  wrote  all  he  or  she 
could  remember  of  their  parents.  Leila  Cutts, 
whose  mother  was  Helen  Willrett,  the  fourth 
child  of  Jacob  and  Joanna,  combined  these 
recollections  of  her  grandparents,  and  wrote 
"The  Story"  for  members  of  the  Willrett 
family.  There  follow  excerpts  from  this  mov- 
ing document  of  the  great  American  heritage 
in  DeKalb  County,  a  heritage  of  industry, 
perseverance,  frugality,  temperance,  and 
loyalty  to  family,  church,  community,  and 
country. 

In  1854,  Jacob  Willrett  of  Wurtenberg, 
Germany,  a  sprout  of  German  peasant  life 
who  was  born  in  1829,  felt  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  old  world  and  came  by  slow 
boat  to  America,  the  wonderful  land  of 
dreams  and  deeds.   After  a  few  months  in 


Pennsylvania,  Jacob,  in  company  with  Gott- 
lieb Hueber,  came  to  Illinois,  to  DeKalb 
County,  where  he  went  to  work  as  a  farm 
hand  at  Safford's  in  South  Grove  township; 
he  received  the  princely  sum  of  eight  dollars 
a  month.  However,  in  two  years  he  had 
saved  enough  to  send  for  his  little  German 
sweetheart,  and  in  July,  1856,  Joanna  Schick 
came  sailing  over  the  ocean  to  join  him. 

"They  say  Grandfather  met  her  in  Chicago 
and  brought  her  by  train  to  Creston,  and 
they  walked  all  the  way  to  Malta,  15  miles, 
where  they  were  married  at  SafTord's.  As 
they  walked  to  Malta,  they  ate  from  a  sack 
of  Zucker-la  (popcorn)  which  grandfather 
had  bought  on  the  train.  And  as  they  walked, 
no  doubt  Grandfather  told  her  of  the  little 
two  room  house  they  would  have,  the  wonder- 
ful soil  that  grew  quantities  of  grains  that 
marketed  at  such  fabulous  prices.  Now  they 
would  not  be  limited  to  one  or  two  acres, 
and  one  or  two  cows  as  in  the  old  country. 
They  wouldn't  even  stop  at  a  hundred." 
(In  1892,  when  he  gave  up  farming,  Jacob 
Willrett  divided  900  acres  of  Malta  town- 
ship land  among  his  children.) 

Jacob  had  the  pioneer  home  ready  for  his 
bride.  It  was  built  of  plain  rough  boards, 
had  a  steep  roof  with  one  large  room  and  a 
lean-to.  The  young  couple  started  farming 
for  themselves  in  Malta  Township,  Range  3, 
Section  3,  and  after  they  had  saved  $1,000, 
they  bought  this  land;  in  1866  they  bought 
another  quarter  section  adjoining,  and  built 
the  front  part  of  the  house  now  on  the 
"homestead."  Farming  activities  ran  largely 
to  stock  raising,  especially  cattle  and  sheep. 

Jacob's  most  intimate  friend  was  George 
Smiley  of  Malta.  Other  friends  whom  he  ad- 
mired and  advised  with  were  Amos  Town- 
send  of  Sycamore,  J.  C.  Pierce,  Asa  Byers 
and  brother  Gideon  Byers,  and  Henry  Dett- 
mer  of  South  Grove.  Neighbors  were  Hue- 
bers,  Maces,  and  Alberdings. 

One  of  the  children  (Eliza)  writes,  "Our 
first  day  at  school  I  remember  well.  Alice 
Lloyd  was  teacher.  There  were  Fred  and 
Jennie  Townsend;  Clarence  Chapell;  Sarah, 
Frank,  and  Charlie  Corey;  Carrie,  Joe,  and 
John  Hueber;  Joe,  Anna,  and  I — two  groups; 
they  were  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  while  the 
"Dutch"    came   in    their   week-day   clothes, 
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and  had  never  seen  the  other  group.  I 
thought  Jennie  was  wonderful  with  her  nice 
dress  and  curly  hair." 

When  Joe,  Anna,  and  Eliza  started  to 
school,  they  had  not  a  single  English  word 
in  their  vocabulary,  but  their  minds  were 
keen  and  before  long  they  were  teaching 
their  mother  English.  In  a  few  years  the 
German  language  had  given  way  to  English 
and  the  home  began  to  take  on  other  forms 
of  American  customs.  Grandfather  was  keen 
for  Americanism.  He  marshaled  his  little 
family  to  all  school  advantages  and  was  very 
zealous  in  establishing  a  German-English 
Sunday  School  where  the  older  ones  learned 
to  read  and  write  English,  and  the  children 
learned  German. 

And  they  all  worked.  Says  "The  Story," 
"In  analyzing  the  traits  of  the  family  in  gen- 
eral, I  am  struck  first  with  the  trait  of 
industry  running  through  the  generations. 
I  don't  believe  we  could  name  one  of  our 
members  who  shirked  work.  We  have  been 
brought  up  on  a  steady  diet  of  work,  and 
no  doubt  that  has  kept  us  where  we  are 
physically  and  morally." 

Along  this  line,  Eliza's  account  of  school 
continues,  "When  school  was  out,  we  always 
had  to  hurry  home  and  get  at  the  chores — ■ 
not  much  play  time,  eggs  to  be  hunted,  cows 
to  get  from  the  prairie,  the  wood  and  cob 
boxes  to  be  filled  behind  the  cookstove.  In 
those  days  everything  was  done  by  hand.  I 
think  of  those  long  rows  of  corn;  we  had  to 
drop  four  kernels.  The  fields  were  marked; 
then  someone  would  cover  the  corn,  using 
a  hoe,  always  stepping  on  the  covered  corn. 
The  grain  was  cut  by  a  mowing  machine 
with  a  platform  the  grain  fell  on.  Father 
walked,  raking  it  off  in  bundles  which  were 
tied  by  man  or  woman,  the  children  doing 
the  shocking." 

More  acres  and  more  children!  From  1857 
to  1877,  the  cradle  and  the  trundle  bed  were 
never  empty.  Joseph  had  been  born  in  1857, 
Eliza  in  1858,  and  Anna  in  1860.  Eliza 
writes,  "As  the  sisters  and  brothers  came  with 
the  years,  first,  Joe,  then  I,  and  then  Anna 
had  to  give  up  the  trundle  bed  and  sleep 
in  the  attic  which  was  reached  by  a  steep  lad- 
der. Our  bedstead  had  rope  strung  through 
both  ways  for  springs,    and   a   big  sack  of 


ticking  filled  with  straw  or  prairie  hay  for 
the  mattress." 

In  all,  four  sons  and  six  daughters  were 
born.  Joseph  Willrett  married  Elizabeth 
Buerer  and  their  daughters  mothered  the 
Kempsons,  Probascos,  and  Blairs  through 
marriage.  The  son  Leamon  now  lives  in 
DeKalb.  Joseph  and  family  farmed  near 
Malta;  Joseph  remembered  driving  oxen  to 
DeKalb  with  loads  of  grain;  as  a  small  boy 
he  could  remember  the  soldiers  going  to 
war  in   1861. 

Lizzie  Willrett  became  Mrs.  Herman  Held. 
Their  home  was  in  Malta  many  years,  but 
gradually  the  family  moved  west  to  Arizona 
and  California.  Grandsons  with  the  Held 
name  live  in  Aurora,  Illinois. 

Anna  "was  called  by  the  death  angel  in 
her  11th  year"  according  to  "The  Story." 

Helen  Willrett  became  Mrs.  Frederick 
Nowe.  To  her  and  her  daughter  Leila  we 
give  the  credit  for  the  "Story"  of  the  Will- 
rett family.  The  home  was  on  a  farm  near 
Lee,  Illinois,  where  a  granddaughter  now 
lives.  The  only  son  Robert  Nowe  lives  in 
Amboy.  The  names  of  Cutts,  Harris,  Snoke, 
and  Colby  were  brought  into  the  family 
history  by  the  marriages  of  the  four  daughters. 

Frederick  Willrett  married  Minnie  Held. 
Their  home  was  on  a  farm  west  of  Malta 
where  Grandfather  spent  his  last  days.  Their 
farm  is  operated  now  by  Frederick's  grand- 
sons. Three  sons  and  a  daughter  reside  on 
farms  in  the  Malta  vicinity.  One  son  Jacob 
lives  in  DeKalb.  Frederick's  family  out- 
numbers the  rest  at  reunions  as  many  of  the 
grandchildren  live  in  DeKalb  County. 

Sarah  (Sadie)  Willrett  became  Mrs.  John 
Wright  and  lived  on  a  farm  northwest  of 
Malta,  now  owned  by  John,  Jr.  Sadie,  when 
only  three  years  old,  wandered  away  and 
became  lost  on  the  prairie.  Over  a  hundred 
men  searched  all  night  with  lanterns  and 
torches;  early  in  the  morning  they  found  her 
asleep  curled  up  in  the  tall  grass  a  half  mile 
from  home.  The  Wrights,  Schweitzers,  Josifs, 
Huebers,  and  Rockabrands  are  among  the 
descendants.  A  son  Harold  taught  in  India 
and  a  daughter  Esther  and  her  husband 
were  missionaries  in  Burma. 

Mary  Willrett  Delbridge  lived  in  her  home 
at  the  north  edge  of  Malta.  Her  daughter 
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Alice  and  her  husband  Warren  Abbott 
farmed  north  of  Malta,  then  moved  to  Rock- 
ford.  The  grand-daughters  introduced  the 
names  of  Gibson,  Hallquist,  and  Plapp  into 
the  family. 

Caroline  G.  Willrett  married  Frank  S. 
Corey  in  1891.  They  lived  on  the  Corey 
homestead  one  mile  across  from  the  Willrett 
homestead  until  1902  when  they  moved  to 
DeKalb  and  went  into  the  trucking  business 
(Corey  and  Evans).  The  family  farms  are 
now  operated  by  a  grandson,  Edward  F.  C. 
Arndt.  The  three  daughters  in  the  Corey 
family  are  Dorothy  who  lives  in  Evanston, 
Marian  and  Helen  (Mrs.  Paul  Arndt)  of 
DeKalb. 

Jacob  Willrett  married  Carrie  Doane. 
Their  home  was  on  a  farm  near  the  old  home- 
stead northwest  of  Malta  until  they  retired 
and  moved  to  DeKalb.  Their  three  daughters 
brought  the  names  of  Hubert,  Cedarholm, 
and  Hieb  into  the  history.  A  son  Charles 
lives  in  DeKalb,  and  his  daughter  and  family 
live  on  a  farm  near  Malta. 

George,  the  baby  of  the  family,  passed 
away  at  the  early  age  of  five,  death  caused 
by  brain  fever. 

In  looking  over  the  history,  one  finds  farm- 
ing and  teaching  to  be  the  outstanding 
occupations  in  the  Willrett  family.  Now  to 
go  back  to  the  concluding  pages  of  "The 
Story." 

"As  the  years  crept  on,  the  older  children 
began  to  choose  life  mates  for  themselves, 
and  one  by  one  they  went  away  to  homes 
of  their  own.  Grandmother  still  spun  yarn 
from  the  fleeces  that  hung  in  the  big  old 
barn.  Grandfather  still  sat  by  the  table  of 
an  evening,  reading  German  and  American 
papers,  and  Carrie  and  Freed  and  Jakie 
perused  the  'Youth's  Companion.' 

"But  at  last  the  burdens  of  the  big  farm 
grew  too  heavy  for  the  work-worn  pair; 
Grandfather  decided  to  move  to  a  smaller 
farm  nearer  town.  Freed  was  going  to  man- 
age the  farm.  Mary  would  keep  house,  and 
the  parents  would  try  to  rest  the  balance  of 
their  lives. 

"Just  as  things  were  adjusting  themselves 
to  this  new  life,  in  1892,  Grandmother  slipped 
and  fell  on  an  icy  step,  breaking  her  hip. 
Worn  with  years  of  toil,  her  frail  body  could 


not  meet  the  pain  and  shock  of  this  accident, 
and  after  valiantly  fighting  for  weeks,  she 
succumbed.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  to 
Grandfather.  They  had  been  together  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  so  many  years. 

"Grandfather  returned  to  his  native  Ger- 
many for  a  summer,  but  found  conditions 
quite  different  from  his  boyhood  days  and 
unsatisfying  to  his  Americanized  spirit.  He 
went  to  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893, 
and  at  home,  he  and  his  horse  Tag  were 
inseparable,  driving  about  on  business.  He 
lived  for  a  time  in  a  new  house  he  built  on 
the  outskirts  of  Malta,  but  finally  returned  to 
the  old  house  where  Grandmother  had  left 
him,  where  he  stayed  till  the  end,  May  7, 
1903." 

In  conclusion,  we  quote  from  the  pages 
of  "The  Story,"  entitled  "Grandmother" 
and  "Grandfather." 

"Joanna  Willrett  had  been  one  who  loved 
her  homey  everyday  tasks  of  farmer's  wife 
and  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  her  garden 
and  flowers,  and  the  work  of  her  needle.  She 
sat  many  hours  at  the  spinning  wheel,  which 
her  husband  had  had  sent  from  Germany  as 
a  gift  to  her.  Her  religion  was  the  daily  gift 
of  herself  to  her  God  and  her  people." 

"Jacob  Willrett  was  not  given  to  any 
luxuries  of  the  body;  years  of  self-denial  had 
weaned  away  all  desire  for  the  softnesses  of 
life.  His  nature  was  stern;  he  never  invited 
confidences.  His  very  self-control  demanded 
and  received  respect.  He  was  the  type  of 
pioneer  that  we  associate  with  that  marvelous 
building  up  in  two  decades,  of  our  prairie 
states— one  of  those  men  whose  strength  of 
mind  and  body  was  generously  poured  out 
to  create  this  present  day  state  of  prosperity 
and  achievement. 

"History  is  a  story.  It  lives  today  in  our 
lives,  single  and  collectively.  In  some  other 
day,  some  other  hand  will  write  our  story. 
May  the  equivalent  of  the  attributes  of  this 
pioneer  pair  live  on  in  us,  their  children." 

North  Malta  Evangelical  United  Breth- 
ren Church.  In  1865,  Rev.  J.  F.  Schnee  was 
stationed  at  the  Pennsylvania  German  Settle- 
ment just  north  of  Monroe  Center  in  Ogle 
County,  Illinois.  In  1866-67,  he  established 
preaching  places  at  Whiterock  and  Holcomb 
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in  Ogle  county  and  while  there  found  oc- 
casional opportunities  to  preach  at  Deerfield 
Prairie,  Kingston,  and  Belvidere.  (Deerfield 
Prairie  was  located  one  mile  south  of  Es- 
mond.) During  1868-69  his  successor,  Rev. 
H.  Schumaker,  secured  a  parsonage  at 
Whiterock  which  came  to  be  the  home  of  the 
pastors  serving  the  Malta  congregation. 

In  1870-71,  Rev.  J.  F.  Schnee  was  again 
pastor  and  he  began  work  in  Milan  town- 
ship, DeKalb  county,  and  at  Willow  Creek, 
Lee  County.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
work  at  the  Pennsylvania  settlement  was  dis- 
continued and  in  1873  the  field  was  named 
the  Monroe  Circuit.  In  1879,  it  was  renamed 
the  Rochelle  circuit.  Deerfield  Prairie  soon 
united  with  the  group  at  Malta  so  that  there 
were  then  the  following  four  preaching  places 
in  the  Rochelle  circuit:  Whiterock  and  Hol- 
comb,  Lee,  Willowcreek,  and  Malta. 

Because  the  parsonage  at  Whiterock  was 
inadequate,  a  house  was  rented  at  Rochelle 
and  later  one  was  purchased  at  Lee  for  the 
pastors.  In  1889,  Reynolds  was  added  to  the 
circuit  and  we  are  told  that  during  this  year 
J.  C.  Schweitzer  assisted  in  conducting  the 
services  in  this  circuit.  In  1891-92,  Ashton 
and  Pierce  were  added  though  they  were  soon 
to  be  transferred  out  of  the  circuit.  Between 
1898  and  1904  this  was  known  as  the  Rochelle 
and  Rockford  circuit;  at  the  end  of  this  period 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  Malta  Mission. 
The  early  services  of  the  denomination  in 
this  neighborhood  were  held  at  the  old 
schoolhouse  occupying  the  present  site  of 
the  District  Number  71  school.  Records  in- 
dicate that  a  Sunday  School  was  organized 
in  1883  with  Julius  Alberding  as  the  first 
superintendent.  Sunday  School  services  were 
held  fairly  regularly  at  the  school  and  preach- 
ing services,  as  often  as  the  circuit  minister 
could  come. 

Church  records  show  that  on  February  24, 
1900,  "The  members  of  the  Malta  Class  of 
the  Evangelical  Association  met  in  the  school- 
house  District  No.  8  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganization and  also  to  elect  a  Board  of 
Trustees  and  a  Building  Committee."  At 
this  same  meeting  it  was  voted  to  call  the 
church  the  "Zion  Church  of  the  Evangelical 
Association."  The  first  trustees  elected  were 
as  follows:  Jacob  Deily,  President;  John  E. 


Wright,  Sr.,  Secretary;  and  John  H.  Schweit- 
zer, Treasurer.  The  building  committee  con- 
sisted of  P.  C.  Koch,  J.  E.  Wright,  Sr.,  and 
Aaron  J.  Plapp.  John  E.  Wright,  Sr.,  gave 
the  site  for  the  new  parsonage  in  1905. 

MAYFIELD  TOWNSHIP 

As  one  views  in  retrospect  the  early  years 
of  township  life  in  DeKalb  County  and  the 
pioneer  personalities  that  contributed  so 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  their  descendants, 
he  is  bound  to  be  impressed  with  the  in- 
tegrity of  character  of  these  dedicated  souls. 
In  DeKalb  County,  Mayfield  Township  was 
antedated  only  by  Kingston,  Shabbona,  Som- 
onauk,  Squaw  Grove,  and  Sycamore  Town- 
ships. 

Little  of  Indian  history  of  Mayfield  has 
been  preserved.  The  red  men  had  vanished 
by  the  time  the  white  settlers  came,  but  on 
Calvin  Colton's  farm  the  skeleton  of  an 
Indian  chief  was  found  in  a  tomb  fenced  in 
by  a  log  palisade.  Enroute  to  the  "happy 
hunting  ground,"  he  had  been  provided  with 
"the  implements  of  war  and  the  chase,  a 
pipe  and  a  supply  of  tobacco."  According 
to  legend,  said  Chief  was  called  "Kish- 
waukee,"  but  that  name  was  never  authen- 
ticated. The  remains  with  the  bullet  that  had 
caused  the  Indian's  death  were  taken  by 
Dr.  Richards  of  the  old  St.  Charles  Medical 
School.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Kishwaukee 
many  implements  used  by  the  Indian  in  war- 
fare and  domestic  life  were  found. 

Thinly  scattered  over  the  prairie  the  plow- 
man came  upon  arrows  and  spear  heads. 
Along  in  the  1870's  on  a  farm  owned  by 
John  Dick,  Wallace  Bacon  found  a  large 
arrow-head  firmly  imbedded  in  a  bone  be- 
lieved to  have  been  from  a  buffalo.  Some- 
thing of  the  fauna  of  an  early  day  was  re- 
vealed when  a  portion  of  an  elk's  horn  was 
found  near  the  Mayfield  town  hall  in  1877. 
In  the  days  of  early  settlement,  Mayfield 
was  covered  by  about  5000  acres  of  beautiful 
timber;  the  remainder  was  unbroken  prairie, 
resplendent  through  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  with  wild  flowers.  In  spring  there 
were  buttercups,  followed  by  dainty  lady 
slippers  which  preceded  deep  scarlet  prairie 
lilies.  In  summer  there  was  a  purple  sea  of 
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wild  phlox;  then  came  the  prairie  flowers  of 
autumn,  yellow  and  sombre.  So  it  was  in 
the  spring  of  1850  that  Mulford  Nickerson 
changed  the  name  of  the  township  from 
"Liberty"  to  "Mayfield." 

According  to  Shabbona's  accounts  and 
those  of  early  French  settlers  in  Illinois,  in 
1810  during  a  very  severe  winter  the  buffalo 
and  elk  perished  so  that  few  elk  and  no 
buffalo  survived.  However  early  settlers  in 
Mayfield  found  plenty  of  game.  John  Mullen 
said  that  one  morning  during  a  winter  of 
the  early  '40's,  he  killed  seven  deer  before 
breakfast.  There  were  no  game  laws  then, 
so  quail  and  prairie  chickens  were  trapped 
by  the  thousands  during  the  winter  seasons. 
When  the  cold  was  severe  and  the  snow  deep, 
wild  fowl  would  frequent  barn  yards  and 
hay  stacks,  where  threshing  went  on  all 
winter.  Prairie  wolves  were  heard  every 
night  and  hunger  often  drove  them  to  the 
haunts  of  humans  for  food. 

Before  man  destroyed  their  marshy  hiding 
places,  water  fowl  covered  every  pond  and 
stream  in  autumn.  Wild  pigeons  were  so 
numerous  in  this  season  that  in  their  south- 
ward flight  they  kept  up  a  continuous  pro- 
cession for  days  and  were  so  thick  they 
darkened  the  sun.  Pigeon  pot-pie  was  a 
common  dish  at  such  times.  The  sand  hill 
crane,  a  gamey  fowl,  had  a  delicious  flavor 
but  because  it  flew  at  great  heights  it  was 
harder  to  shoot.  The  beautiful  prairie  had 
its  drawbacks.  Rattlesnakes  were  numerous 
and  fever  and  ague  prevalent. 

John  Tower  is  credited  with  having  been 
Mayfield's  first  permanent  settler.  Ira  Doug- 
las and  Robert  Graham  came  about  the 
same  time.  Ira  Douglas  took  up  the  first  land 
claim  in  1835  in  Mayfield  where  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  1889.  John  Thorn,  Erasmus 
Walrod,  John  Tifft,  and  John  Nichols  were 
permanently  settled  in  Mayfield  by  1837. 

About  the  same  year  Charles  Townsend, 
Lyman  Judd,  Cyrus  Joiner,  Reuben  Nichols, 
and  Joseph  McCullom  came.  Hon.  Henry 
Madden,  DeKalb  County's  first  representa- 
tive, while  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, originated  a  bill  for  the  organi- 
zation of  DeKalb  with  its  present  boundaries. 

So  DeKalb  County  is  indebted  to  Hon. 
Henry  Madden  and  to  Mayfield  for  placing 


it  properly  on  the  map.  Dr.  Madden  lived 
at  Brush  Point  and  through  his  influence  that 
spot  aspired  to  be  the  county  seat.  Sycamore 
and  Coltonville  coveted  the  same  honor.  Dr. 
Madden's  action  in  the  controversy  lost  him 
his  place  in  the  legislature,  though  he  re- 
tained universal  respect  as  an  educated  and 
able  man. 

The  Townsends  and  the  Nichols  were 
strong  abolitionists  and  were  members  of  the 
Wesleyan  Church.  One  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  said  church  was  opposition  to  the 
slave  traffic.  In  1883,  Rev.  George  Young, 
a  Wesleyan  preacher  of  anti-slavery  days 
remarked,  "Stephen  Townsend  from  his 
home  on  the  prairie  ever  extended  a  helping 
hand  to  the  black  man  fleeing  from  the  chains 
of  slavery  to  freedom  from  bondage,  then 
secure  only  upon  reaching  Canada.  He  had 
courage  to  defy  an  unjust  law  and  to  say 
to  slave  catchers  that  never  by  his  help  would 
he  return  a  slave  to  the  chains  of  a  cruel 
master." 

The  first  religious  service  in  Mayfield  was 
held  in  a  log  house  owned  by  Ira  Douglas, 
near  the  site  of  the  large  frame  house  he 
later  built.  The  date  of  the  meeting  was 
about  1839. 

The  first  school  was  taught  by  Lucy 
Stuart  in  Hodge's  house,  known  later  as  the 
Carlyle  Farm. 

Among  those  who  came  before  1840  who 
were  prominently  identified  with  Mayfield 
were  Squire  Barrett,  a  well  educated  Eng- 
lishman; James  Sivright,  and  Curtis  Smith 
who  served  as  supervisor,  in  turn;  William 
Nickerson,  a  pioneer  Wesleyan  preacher, 
prominent  in  town  and  county  affairs,  a  man 
of  broad  culture,  and  a  strong  abolitionist. 

Joshua  Townsend,  "the  progenitor  of  the 
numerous  family  that  bears  his  name  was  a 
worthy  ancestor  of  the  estimable  family  that 
rise  up  to  call  him  blessed"  after  many  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Reuben  Nichols,  an- 
cestor of  the  well-known  Nichols  family  was 
followed  by  many  generations. 

Mayfield  sent  103  men  out  of  its  popula- 
tion of  fewer  than  1000  to  defend  the  Union 
and  uphold  the  principle  of  anti-slavery 
pioneers.  The  DeKalb  Chronicle  Souvenir 
of  1899,  comments,  "Men  like  these  pioneers 
make  excellent  communities;  such  communi- 
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ties  make  well  ordered  townships;  such  town- 
ships make  well  governed  counties;  so  De- 
Kalb County,  for  a  good  citizenship,  is 
excelled  by  few  counties  in  Illinois.  Future 
generations  should  ever  revere  such  ancestry." 
*  *  * 

In  1916  E.  B.  SafTord  was  supervisor. 
When  he  resigned  in  1928,  D.  J.  Lanan  was 
appointed  Supervisor,  B.  J.  Mayer,  Town 
clerk,  and  J.  M.  Brennan,  Assessor.  In  1953, 
L.  G.  Totman  was  elected  Supervisor  in 
which  capacity  he  still  serves  in  1963.  Ruth 
Oltman  is  clerk  and  Mildred  Willis,  Assessor, 
A.  Kingren  is  road  commissioner.  To  con- 
form to  the  statutes,  three  auditors  were 
elected;  John  Lanan  Jr.,  Howard  Andres, 
and  Robert  Perry.  These  three  with  the 
supervisor  and  clerk  comprise  the  town  board. 

The  population  in  1960  was  671.  There 
are  no  rural  schools;  all  are  consolidated. 

Mr.  Totman,  present  supervisor  was  born 
in  Kansas,  on  the  "side  of  a  hill,"  he  adds. 
In  World  War  I  he  joined  the  Navy.  Upon 
discharge  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  matri- 
mony. Mary  J.  Brennan,  daughter  of  John 
M.  Brennan  who  operated  the  grain  business 
at  that  time  became  his  wife  in  September, 
1920.  They  moved  to  Kansas  but  in  1921 
returned  to  Clare  where  Mr.  Totman  and 
his  brother-in-law,  John  Brennan  were  en- 
gaged in  the  General  Merchandise  business. 
The  village  of  Clare  was  very  active  then 
with  an  Implement  Company  operated  by 
J.  T.  and  Frank  Masterson.  Paul  Houl  oper- 
ated Francis  Lanan' s  black-smith-shop.  A 
railroad  station  of  the  Chicago  and  Great 
Western  was  in  full  swing.  Jack  Conroy  was 
the  agent  for  the  freight  and  passenger  ser- 
vice and  James  Quinn  was  a  live-stock  dealer. 

The  Totmans  had  three  sons,  John,  Law- 
rence, and  Robert.  They  all  served  in  War  II, 
returned  home,  and  married.  Mr.  Totman 
comments,  "Time  and  progress  took  its  toll 
upon  small  towns."  Big  business,  good  roads, 
and  motor  transportation  forced  them,  after 
37  years,  to  close  their  store.  Mr.  Totman 
and  his  son  John  now  operate  the  Grain 
Elevator  in  Clare. 

The  Mayfield  Grange  was  organized  Jan- 
uary 21,  1931,  in  what  was  then  the  "Five 
Point  School."  There  were  24  charter  mem- 
bers, 18  of  whom  are  still  living.  After  two 


meetings  in  the  school,  the  group  convened 
in  the  Mayfield  Town  Hall.  While  they  were 
meeting  there,  they  installed  electricity  and 
laid  a  new  floor  in  the  Town  Hall. 

The  first  money-making  project  was  unique. 
Members  donated  hens  which  were  sold  and 
netted  a  profit  of  $11.00.  After  serving  public 
suppers,  lunches  at  sales,  a  refreshment  stand 
at  the  annual  Kingston  picnic,  and  other 
ventures,  enough  money  was  accumulated 
to  start  a  new  Grange  Hall  north  of  the  Five 
Point  Elevator  on  the  old  State  Road.  This 
was  in  the  summer  of  1952.  The  Grange 
presently  meets  in  this  40  by  70  basement 
structure. 

The  Mayfield  Community  sponsors  both 
Girls'  and  Boys'  4H  Clubs.  The  first  sponsor 
is  Mrs.  Maxine  Anderson  and  co-sponsor  is 
Donna  Weeden.  Burton  Bingham  sponsors 
the  4H  boys  with  the  help  of  Richard  Hall. 

Mayfield    Congregational    Church.    On 

October  23,  1860,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing a  Methodist  Wesleyan  Church,  a 
group  of  Mayfield  people  met  at  the  Brush 
Point  School  house  where  for  some  time  they 
had  been  holding  services.  Officers  were 
elected,  a  constitution  adopted,  and  pledges 
of  money,  time,  and  labor  made.  With  en- 
thusiastic co-operation,  $1,102.50  was  raised. 
In  December  of  that  year,  arrangements 
were  underway  for  getting  out  the  timber 
and  bringing  in  the  brick  and  stone  for  the 
foundation.  The  total  cost  of  materials  and 
work  was  $1224.37. 

In  1906  when  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  obtain  pulpit  supplies  through  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodist,  Mayfield  voted  to  affiliate 
with  Congregational  churches.  This  enabled 
Mayfield  to  hold  title  to  the  church  property 
and  secure  pulpit  supplies.  Consequently  in 
1906  at  a  meeting  in  Kirkland  at  which 
churches  of  this  area  were  represented,  the 
Mayfield  Church  was  accepted  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  Congregational   Churches. 

In  1913  a  basement  section  was  added, 
the  sanctuary  remodeled,  and  new  pews  in- 
stalled. In  1954  a  kitchen  section — on  the 
basement  level — was  built  by  the  men  of  the 
church. 

Mayfield  Church  springs  from  a  back- 
ground  of  Wesleyan   Methodism   and  New 
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England  Congregationalism.  As  an  autono- 
mous rather  than  an  authoritarian  church, 
the  doors  are  open  to  all  interested  people 
living  in  the  community. 


MILAN  TOWNSHIP 

Milan,  the  last  of  the  townships  to  be 
established,  came  into  the  picture  in  1857. 
It  has  always  had  large  farms  but  no  towns. 
Lewis  McEwen  was  the  first  white  man  to 
locate  in  the  township  and  he  became  the 
first  supervisor.  He  made  a  claim  and  built 
a  cabin  in  1852.  A  native  of  New  York  state, 
he  went  to  California  in  search  of  gold  only 
to  decide  that  the  best  gold  was  to  be  found 
in  the  rich  soil  of  Illinois.  A  bachelor,  Mr. 
McEwen  remained  for  some  time  the  only 
white  inhabitant  in  Milan  Township.  But 
the  land  was  so  inviting  that  other  claimants 
came  in — Benjamin  Banfield,  Reuben  Dadd, 
and  Gordon  Hewitt.  The  individual  claims 
were  so  large  that  Gordon  Hewitt  entered 
nine  sections  in  one  day,  with  warrants  worth 
80  cents  an  acre.  It  was  a  good  investment 
for  in  a  few  years  he  sold  it  from  eight  to 
thirteen  dollars  an  acre. 

Improvised  school  rooms  in  private  homes 
sufficed  until  1855  when  the  first  school  house 
was  built  in  the  center  of  the  town  of  Milan. 
In  1868  a  large  two  story  frame  building 
to  be  used  for  public  meetings  was  erected. 
It  was  known  as  the  Milan  Town  House. 
The  first  floor  was  used  as  a  town  hall  and 
the  second  as  a  place  of  worship.  In  1860  the 
population  of  the  township  was  262  yet  38 
men  went  to  the  war.  In  1960  the  population 
was  516. 

Supervisors  of  Milan  Township  have  been 
Lewis  McEwen,  1857-1860;  John  Bandfield 
1861 ;  Lewis  McEwen  1862-1868;  A.  L.  Wells, 
1869-1872;  E.  R.  Colby  1873-1885;  A.  W. 
Howard  1886-1895;  S.  M.  Sanderson  1896- 
1907;  Oscar  T.  D.  Berg  1908-1915;  S.  T. 
Colby  1916-1923;  O.  T.  D.  Berg  1924-1929; 
Grover  Hart  1930-1952;  Herbert  E.  Sander- 
son 1953-1960;  Alvina  T.  Sanderson  1961- 
1963;   Olaf  Jossendal   1963. 

In  1963  the  Calvary  Lutheran  is  the  only 
church  and  the  Powers  School,  the  only 
school. 


Road  Commissioner  is  Edgar  Colby;  as- 
sessor is  Harry  O'Donnell;  town  clerk  is 
Myrtle  Sanderson. 

Auditors  elected  in  1961  for  four  years  are 
Arthur  Byro,  John  M.  Colby,  and  Walter  E. 
Johnson. 


PAW  PAW  TOWNSHIP 

Paw  Paw  township  became  the  permanent 
home  of  the  white  man  in  1834,  when  David 
Towne  settled  on  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  19,  which  is  now  the  home  of  Charles 
M.  Smith.  Mr.  Towne  arrived  late  in  the 
autumn  and  did  little  that  winter,  except 
build  a  cabin  and  hunt,  the  latter  being  no 
great  task  at  that  time,  as  the  groves  and 
creekbottoms  afforded  an  abundant  supply 
of  deer,  prairie  wolves,  wild  cats,  and  an 
occasional  bear;  there  were  also  wild  turkeys, 
geese,  ducks,  and  prairie  chickens.  Mr. 
Towne  was  joined  that  winter  by  his  brother, 
Russell  Towne,  to  whom,  the  next  spring, 
he  transferred  his  claim  for  the  consideration 
of  a  week's  work.  David,  previous  to  trans- 
ferring his  claim  to  his  brother,  entered  a 
claim  in  Lee  county,  near  the  present  site 
of  West  Paw  Paw,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

The  hot  days  of  July,  1835,  found  another 
party  of  weary  pioneers  camped  near  the 
present  site  of  Rollo.  The  group  was  com- 
posed of  Rev.  Benoni  Harris,  a  Methodist 
minister,  and  family;  his  son,  Benjamin  Har- 
ris and  family;  John  Plass  and  family;  Ed- 
ward Butterfield  and  family;  Joseph  Harris 
and  Louis  McDowell,  two  single  men.  They 
were  soon  followed  by  R.  Baldwin  and 
Joseph  Ross  and  family,  who  first  settled 
near  the  grove  which  now  bears  the  latter's 
name. 

Though  70  years  of  age  when  he  settled 
in  Paw  Paw  Township,  Rev.  Benoni  Harris 
worked  unceasingly  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
naked  country.  His  wife,  Thankful  Harris, 
was  the  first  one  who  died  in  the  new  settle- 
ment. 

In  early  days  Paw  Paw  Township  was 
beset  by  a  rash  of  crimes.  A  small  minority 
gave  this  fine  community  an  unenviable 
reputation  when   their  gang  took   to  horse 
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thieving  and  counterfeiting.  At  one  time 
they  were  imprisoned  for  horse  theft  but  the 
culprits  escaped  from  the  penitentiary  to 
resume  their  nefarious  work.  As  the  country 
became  more  thickly  settled,  the  marauders 
migrated  west  where  their  method  of  gaining 
a  livelihood  wasn't  so  obvious. 

Until  December,  1846,  there  had  been  no 
school  in  Paw  Paw.  Benjamin  Harris  (son 
of  Benoni)  had  kept  a  private  one  in  his 
home  since  1836.  So  with  Thomas  Burns  as 
school  master,  the  first  school  house  in  Paw 
Paw  Township  was  erected  on  the  north  side 
of  Ross  Grove.  The  building  was  made  of 
logs,  split  and  set  upon  end,  chinked  and 
plastered.  The  first  frame  school  house  was 
built  in  1850. 

A  stock  company  organized  and  built  a 
seminary  at  East  Paw  Paw  in  1855,  but  the 
movement  did  not  prove  a  success  at  that 
time,  so  the  building  was  sold  to  the  school 
district.  In  1868  a  new  and  better  seminary 
was  built,  and  the  school  started  once  more, 
as  the  East  Paw  Paw  Teachers'  Institute  and 
Classical  Seminary.  In  less  than  two  years 
this  fine  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  district  turned  the  old  building  over  to 
the  seminary.  It  continued  for  several  years 
under  the  above  name,  and  no  school  in  this 
section  of  the  state  turned  out  a  better  class 
of  graduates.  Among  those  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  receive  the  advantages  of 
this  school  were  clergymen,  lawyers,  editors, 
and  teachers,  of  whom  any  community  might 
justly  be  proud. 

The  fire  that  occurred  in  1870  put  a 
damper  on  the  school  for  a  time,  but  it  was 
not  lasting,  and  in  a  few  years  it  was  better 
than  before.  In  1860  D.  D.  McGibeny,  with 
his  wife,  both  graduates  of  Alfred  University, 
started  west  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  school.  For  two  years  they  followed  their 
chosen  line  of  work  in  Wisconsin,  but  the 
war  had  such  a  depressing  influence,  they 
were  forced  to  abandon  it.  Mr.  McGibeny 
took  up  the  insurance  business,  and  while 
following  this  work  became  acquainted  with 
William  E.  Rosette,  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  East  Paw  Paw  graded  schools,  and  was 
engaged  as  teacher,  which  position  he  held 
for  four  years.  He  was  about  to  leave  to 
follow   his   long   cherished    plan,    when    the 


idea  struck  Paw  Paw  people  that  they  might 
build  up  such  an  institution  there  and  retain 
Prof.  McGibeny.  Hence  the  seminary  was 
built  with  much  difficulty  and  untold  work 
and  planning  on  the  part  of  Prof.  McGibeny. 
For  a  few  years  school  was  held  in  the  un- 
finished building,  and  just  as  it  was  com- 
pleted the  hand  of  an  incendiary  reduced  it 
to  ashes.  From  that  time  until  the  close  of 
the  life  of  the  institution,  school  was  held 
in  the  old  building. 

"The  course  of  study  consisted  of  Greek, 
metaphysics,  natural  sciences,  French,  draw- 
ing, oil  and  photograph  painting,  Latin, 
mathematics,  German,  physiology  and  the 
laws  of  health,  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
and  the  common  branches  of  education." 
How  about  that,  public  school  students  of 
1963? 

Among  the  long  list  of  students  who  at- 
tended here  were  Nancy  Weddell  Powers 
(mother  of  Mrs.  Beth  Powers  Morgan)  and 
her  brother  Charles  V.  Weddell  of  Rollo, 
Martin  Goodyear,  and  Ella  Rosette  Good- 
year. Among  the  DeKalb  Goodyears  is  the 
talented  singer  Vere,  whose  young  family 
of  Boardman's  (John  et  al.)  carry  on  the 
civic-minded  family  traditions.  On  the  Ro- 
sette side,  Olive  Rosette  married  Lloyd  New- 
comer and  for  some  years  lived  in  Hawaii. 
Clinton  Rosette,  the  Chronicle  Editor  who 
did  much  to  bring  Northern  to  DeKalb, 
came  from  Paw  Paw  Township. 

Rollo  became  quite  a  town  and  always 
sends  substantial  citizens  out  into  the  world. 
Some  of  them  came  to  DeKalb  to  live.  George 
Hyde  and  his  descendants  were  worthy  repre- 
sentatives. The  Gobies,  Whitmans,  Fred 
Brocks  (Mr.  Brock,  daughter  Carol,  and 
husband  now  live  in  La  Mesa,  California) 
were  among  those  who  came  to  DeKalb. 
Other  prominent  names  are  those  of  Husk, 
Gates,  Norton,  Stevens,  Allen,  Olmsted, 
Lavering,  and  Boardman. 

Some  who  farmed  never  left  the  old  home- 
steads but  made  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  growth  of  the  community.  Frank 
Hampton  was  born  and  reared  on  a  farm 
near  Rollo.  His  daughter  is  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Chapman  of  Sycamore.  James  Harper  was 
another  prominent  man  who  never  left  the 
farm.    His    daughter    is    Frances    Bulard    of 
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Nisbet  House,  Paw  Paw,  1863 


Earlville.  In  a  kindly,  human  way  their 
constructive  help  has  been  noteworthy. 

Thomas  Boston,  son  of  Thomas  B.  Boston 
came  to  Paw  Paw  Township  in  1845.  Robert 
Boston  was  born  in  Canada  in  1840.  He  was 
in  the  War  between  the  States  and  after  his 
father's  death  he  bought  out  the  heirs.  A 
great  grandson,  Nimrod  Boston  now  owns 
the  ancestral  farm. 

In  this  township  as  in  others  there  are 
families  that  still  hold  the  original  "patents" 
signed  by  Presidents  Fillmore  and  Polk, 
granting  them  the  land.  The  old  homes  are 
substantial  and  some  quite  large.  Mrs.  Beth 
Powers  Morgan  owns  two  of  these  imposing 
looking  farms. 

Norman  H.  Powers  was  born  in  Vergenes, 
Vermont,  in  1818  and  came  to  Illinois  in 
1839  and  to  DeKalb  County  in  1849.  He 
settled  on  a  farm  in  Paw  Paw  Township. 
His  son,  Edward  B.  Powers  bought  the  farm 
in  1876.  It  is  now  owned  by  his  daughter 
Mrs.  Beth  Powers  Morgan  of  DeKalb.  The 
large  house,  built  in  1860,  is  a  most  sub- 
stantial type  in  the  fine  simple  lines  of  New 
England  tradition. 

Henry  Mills  Boardman  came  to  DeKalb 
County  Irom  Rutland  County,  Vermont,  in 
1855.  He  married  Caroline  Chatterton  in 
Vermont  in  1856;  she  died  in  1866.  In  1868, 
he  married  Christiana  Powers. 


Matthew  Nisbet,  born  in  Scotland  in  1818, 
came  from  Canada  to  DeKalb  County  in 
1841.  He  built  the  historic  stone  house,  here 
pictured,  in  1863.  The  farm  is  owned  by 
great  great  granddaughters  and  the  home 
is  occupied  by  the  Richard  Nisbets  who  have 
done  much  to  restore  the  beauty  and  artistry 
of  the  house  and  yard.  The  house  is  con- 
structed of  large  blocks  of  stone  some  ten 
by  four  feet  in  size.  These  are  at  the  front 
and  sides  with  smaller  ones  in  the  back.  It 
must  have  taken  15  years  to  construct  the 
house.  Matthew  dug  down  about  four  feet 
for  the  foundation  making  a  final  footing  of 
eight  feet  by  grading  the  land  up  to  the 
ground  floor  level.  The  walls  are  16  inches 
thick  of  double  wall  construction  with  an 
air-space  between;  the  entire  house  is  built 
as  a  stone  shell  with  two  by  four  wooden 
boards  built  into  the  inside  wall.  To  these 
studs,  lath  and  plaster  were  then  "hung"  on 
the  stone  "shell."  The  roof  of  heavy  beams 
actually  rests  on  the  stone  construction  with 
little  to  hold  it  there  but  its  own  weight. 
Over  all  the  openings,  windows  and  doors, 
in  the  outer  wall  are  beams  of  stone,  and 
in  the  inner  wall,  six  by  twelve  wooden 
beams.  Cast  iron  nails  and  hard  wood  are 
used  throughout. 

Matthew  brought  all  of  the  stone  from 
Ottawa  by  ox  cart  and  set  most  of  it  in  place 
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himself.  There  were  many  signs  when  the 
Richard  Nisbets  moved  there  that  Matthew 
never  brought  the  house  to  completion  ac- 
cording to  his  own  perfectionist  standards; 
it  has  been  said  that  all  this  work,  and  in- 
creasing his  land  to  over  five  hundred  acres 
might  have  had  something  to  do  with  his 
early  death  at  54  years. 

There  is  a  coincidence  in  this  bit  of  history. 
Matthew's  wife  came  from  the  home  of  Scot- 
tish emigrants.  The  next  mistress  of  this 
house  was  their  son  Laurence'  wife  who  was 
an  emigrant  from  Scotland,  after  which  the 
house  was  in  the  hands  of  renters  until  the 
Richard  Nisbets  moved  in;  they  were  the 
first  Nisbets  to  live  there  since  1915.  Helen 
had  emigrated  from  England  a  year  before 
she  and  "Rick"  were  married;  she  did  not 
know  Rick  before  she  left  England. 

Helen  wrote,  "When  Rick  and  I  came  to 
the  farm  it  was  with  the  determination  that 
we  would  make  it  the  most  beautiful  and 
efficient  farm  in  Illinois,  and  we  still  main- 
tain that  ideal.  After  we  came  to  know  and 
learned  to  love  this  place,  the  evidence  of 
the  industry  and  courage  of  the  couple  who 
built  this  house  became  a  vital  part  of  our 
lives.  We  determined  to  restore  and  com- 
plete this  house  as  the  original  builder  in- 
tended it  should  be."  And  so  in  the  summer 
of  1963  this  charming  couple,  Helen  and 
Rick,  and  their  three  children  celebrated  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  old  homestead  with 
an  open  house.  On  the  lintel  over  the  front 
door  are  the  initials  of  the  builder  and  the 
year  the  house  was  started,  M.  N.   1863. 

Paw  Paw  township  today  is  still  largely 
farmland;  the  Rollo  School  is  modern  and 
adequate;  the  Congregational  Church  is  the 
only  one  in  Rollo;  the  Chicago  North  West- 
ern Railroad  runs  through  the  town.  Paw 
Paw  Township  was  first  settled  in  1834  and 
in  1960  had  a  population  of  589.  Mervin 
Svendson  has  long  served  as  supervisor. 

In  a  closing  paragraph  in  the  Chronicle 
Illustrated  Souvenir  of  1899  it  was  written: 
"Paw  Paw  Township  lays  no  claim  to  the 
bustle  of  progressive  business  interests;  it  is 
noted  for  being  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
agricultural  centers  in  the  county,  and  were 
it  responsible  for  no  other  good,  it  could 
well   afford   to   rest   on   its   honors   of  doing 


more  for  agriculture  than  any  other  town; 
its  seminary,  like  the  colleges  of  Harvard  and 
Yale  of  the  seventeenth  century,  created  the 
desire  for  knowledge  by  children  of  pioneer 
times,  who  afterward  controlled  the  senti- 
ment of  the  county." 

PIERCE  TOWNSHIP 

Pierce  Township  is  devoted  to  farming. 
The  area  is  fertile  and  watered  by  the  Big 
Rock  Creek — -so  fertile  that  back  in  1870 
more  wheat  was  produced  in  the  township 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  county.  The 
first  settlement  here  was  made  in  1847.  In 
1853  the  township  was  organized  under  the 
name  of  Pierce  in  honor  of  Franklin  Pierce, 
then  president  of  the  United  States.  Elder 
Nathan  Wilcox  combined  farming  and 
preaching,   so   became   the   first   minister. 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  were  Irish  or 
German  and  many  of  their  descendants  still 
live  here.  The  Irish  settled  in  the  north  part 
of  the  township  and  the  Germans  in  the 
south.  Their  descendants  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  generations  still  own  much  of  the  land, 
though  some  live  in  DeKalb  Township  or 
have  left  the  ancestral  soil  for  cities. 

H.  S.  Champlin  was  the  first  supervisor. 
Other  early  settlers  were  John  Lasher  (whose 
child  born  in  1849  was  the  first  white  baby 
in  the  township),  Jacob  Plapp,  Michael 
Welsh,  Jacob  Lintner,  Henry  Ramer,  Chris- 
tian Meyer,  George  Eberly,  David  Gerlach, 
Bernard  Milnamow,  Thomas  Gormley,  Mal- 
achi  Henaughen,  John  Ferrick,  and  the 
Butler  and  Dillon  families. 

Originally  there  were  two  church  organi- 
zations in  the  township,  the  Evangelicals  and 
the  Lutherans.  Presently  there  is  the  one 
church — the  Evangelical  United  Brethren. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  always  attended 
the  DeKalb  Church. 

The  first  school  house  was  built  of  split 
logs.  Later  there  were  eight  districts  each 
having  a  school  house.  The  teachers  received 
an  average  monthly  salary  of  $34.43. 

In  1884  there  were  460  people  in  the 
township  under  21  years  of  age  of  whom  296 
were  over  six  years.  The  population  in  1960 
was  634.  The  valuation  at  that  time  was 
$5,638,535  and  the  total  tax  was  $171,003. 
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Supervisors  from  1885  were  James  D. 
Gormley,  1885  to  1909;  Thomas  Horan, 
1909  to  1942;  John  Flood,  1942  to  1959;  and 
Clifford  Denton,  1959  to  the  present.  Other 
officials  are  Frank  Klein  Jr.,  town  clerk; 
George  Schiedecker,  road  commissioner; 
Elmer  Plapp,  assessor.  Mr.  Denton,  super- 
visor, farms  120  acres.  His  invalid  father  lives 
with  him. 

There  are  six  generations  of  the  Gallagher 
family  originally  from  Pierce  Township. 
There  were  Pat  and  Edward  and  Thomas 
and  Leon  and  another  Edward.  The  daugh- 
ters of  Betty  and  Ed  are  in  the  fifth  genera- 
tion; the  grandchildren  of  Tom  are  in  the 
sixth.  The  Horan  and  Donnelly  family  de- 
scendants are  numerous  and  possess  unusual 
musical  talent. 

Pierce  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church  and  Community.  As  the  first  white 
settler  in  Pierce  Township,  Nathan  Wilcox, 
came  in  1847  to  the  northern  part.  Later  in 
the  year,  John  Lesher  and  Jacob  Plapp 
settled  in  the  eastern  part  of  what  is  now 
Section  24.  The  following  year  Jacob  Lint- 
ner  selected  a  home  site  one  mile  south  of 
the  present  Pierce  Evangelical  United  Breth- 
ren Church. 

Holding  their  first  meeting  in  the  home  of 
John  Lesher,  the  original  society  of  Evan- 
gelicals in  this  neighborhood  was  organized  in 
1849  with  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Rockuts,  and  Mr. 
Weldy  the  preachers.  The  first  presiding 
elder  was  Reverend  Simon  A.  Tobias.  John 
Shoop  was  class  leader  and  Jacob  Lintner, 
"exhorter."  Early  members  included  John 
Lesher,  Peter  Hummel  and  the  following 
men  with  their  wives:  David  Gerlach,  Ben- 
jamin Moss,  Gotlieb  Burer,  John  Shoop, 
George  Eberly,  Jacob  Lintner,  John  Kuter, 
J.  F.  Plapp,  John  Bartmeis,  John  Schweitzer, 
Valentine  and  Christian  Hummel. 

Until  a  school  house  was  built  on  the 
corner  in  the  west  end  of  what  is  now  the 
adjacent  cemetery,  services  were  held  in 
private  homes.  With  the  completion  of  the 
school,  that  became  the  regular  meeting- 
place.  Upon  a  site,  now  a  part  of  the  ceme- 
tery, just  a  few  feet  west  of  the  present 
church,  a  house  of  worship  was  erected  in 
1855.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Schnee  was  pastor. 


Because  Pierce  had  no  timerland,  it  was 
settled  later  than  the  other  townships;  how- 
ever there  were  only  two  church  buildings 
before  this  in  the  county,  though  several  had 
been  built  about  the  same  time  as  the  U.B. 
Church. 

Men,  often  making  the  trip  on  foot  or 
horseback,  who  ministered  to  charges  miles 
apart,  served  this  church.  Pierce  and  Pigeon 
Woods  (now  Hampshire)  had  one  pastor, 
then  Pierce  and  Sheridan  (later  Somonauk). 
Since  1880,  this  congregation  has  had  its 
own  pastor. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  society,  all  ser- 
vices were  conducted  in  the  German  lang- 
uage. Gradually  things  evolved  so  that  both 
German  and  English  were  spoken  and  finally 
only  English,  at  the  customary  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  older  people. 

Because  early  records  are  concealed  in  the 
corner  stone,  many  dates  are  uncertain.  But 
in  about  1869  the  first  parsonage,  now  the 
modern  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Plapp, 
was  built  about  one  half  mile  north  of  the 
church.  Reverend  Henry  Schumacher  was 
the  first  pastor  to  occupy  the  parsonage. 

It  is  thought  that  in  1855  there  were  150 
members.  Class  leaders  at  that  time  included 
Peter  Hummel,  Jacob  Kunes,  and  George 
Ramer;  stewards  were  Audres  Gerlach, 
Thomas  Shoop,  Fred  Lentg,  George  Ramer, 
George  Schule,  and  John  Kuter;  Superin- 
tendent of  Sunday  School  was  Jacob  Weber 
and  pastor  was  the  Reverend  Jacob  K. 
Schultz. 

In  1891  when  Reverend  M.  C.  Morlock 
was  pastor,  the  present  church  was  erected. 
It  was  dedicated  by  Reverend  D.  B.  Byers, 
presiding  elder.  In  1925  this  building  was 
equipped  with  a  basement  which  has  since 
been  used  as  a  community  social  center;  it 
has  also  furnished  additional  Sunday  school 
rooms. 

In  1910,  when  Reverend  E.  Swengel  was 
pastor,  the  present  parsonage  was  built. 

SANDWICH  TOWNSHIP 

The  town  of  Sandwich  was  platted  in  1854 
and  recorded  in  1855  when  James  Beveridge 
was  county  recorder.  When  Horace  Fay, 
county  surveyor,  made  the  first  village  plat, 
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the  name  "Almon"  was  given  to  the  em- 
bryonic village  in  honor  of  Almon  Gage  who 
owned  the  farm  upon  which  the  principal 
part  of  the  first  survey  was  located.  Mr.  Gage, 
however,  was  too  modest  to  allow  his  name 
to  be  used  because  there  was  some  delay  in 
placing  the  plat  on  record;  the  result  was 
the  substitution  of  the  name  of  Sandwich. 

Mr.  Gage  gave  the  Chicago,  Burlington, 
and  Quincy  Railroad  five  acres  of  land  on 
which  to  erect  a  station,  providing  it  be  done 
within  five  years.  For  some  time  Sandwich 
was  only  a  flag  stop  on  the  railroad  until 
"Long  John  Wentworth,"  a  representative 
to  Congress  from  this  district  used  his  in- 
fluence to  have  trains  stop  and  was  given  the 
privilege  of  renaming  the  town  which  had 
been  called  Newark  Station.  He  called  it 
"Sandwich"  for  his  hometown  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Legend  has  it  that  "Lightning"  was 
the  first  engine  to  pass  through  Sandwich. 

Joseph  Carr  opened  the  first  store  in  a 
tent  but  soon  located  in  a  building.  In  1854 
George  M.  Culver  and  Robert  Patten  started 
a  lumber  yard.  In  1857  there  were  107 
families  and  in  1860,  203  families.  The  town 
became  a  city  in  1872  with  W.  W.  Sedgwick, 
Mayor;  H.  A.  Adams,  M.  R.  Jones,  and  O.  S. 
Hendee,  aldermen;  T.  E.  Hill  was  city  clerk. 

In  1851  a  Post  Office  was  established  with 
Dr.  Merriam,  succeeded  by  Dr.  Renton,  as 
postmaster.  Both  men  were  medical  doctors 
as  well  as  postmen  so  their  offices  served  also 
as  post  offices.  The  receipts  the  first  year  were 
only  75  cents  so  the  "post  office"  was  closed 
for  six  months. 

The  first  factory  in  DeKalb  County  was 
built  by  the  Sandwich  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, in  Sandwich.  Augustus  Adams  was 
the  president  and  two  sons  became  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  The  company  made  farm 
implements  such  as  corn  shellers,  hay  presses, 
hay  loaders,  rakes,  grain  elevators,  and  gaso- 
line engines.  The  Kennedy  Brothers  began 
making  plows  in  the  1860's. 
*  *  * 

Following     are     excerpts    from     the 
1959  Sandwich  Centennial  Brochure. 

The  Sandwich  Fair.  The  first  Fair,  known 
as  the  Union  Agricultural  Institute,  was  held 
in  Sandwich  in  the  year  1858.  It  was  situated 


at  the  east  end  of  town  in  the  Week's  Addition 
on  the  farm  known  as  the  Reymann  farm. 

Two  Fairs  were  held  there.  In  1860  a  Fair 
was  held  on  the  present  Fairgrounds  site.  The 
Sandwich  Fair  was  organized  in  1888.  It 
bought  out  the  holdings  of  the  former  Agri- 
cultural Institute,  which  consisted  of  only  the 
grove  and  part  of  one  building.  The  race 
track  in  those  days  lay  next  to  the  road  just 
back  from  the  secretary's  office.  The  center  of 
the  track  was  wooded  and  at  times  drivers 
who  were  losing  the  race  went  out  through 
the  woods  when  they  were  on  the  far  side  of 
the  track. 

In  1905  the  Floral  Hall  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  burned.  It  was  replaced  by  two 
buildings:  The  Industrial  Hall  and  the 
Horticultural  Hall.  This  latter  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1930. 

At  the  time  the  Fair  was  organized,  one 
hundred  shares  of  stock  were  issued  at  a  par 
value  of  $50  each.  No  other  shares  have  ever 
been  issued.  This  capital,  of  $5000.00  has 
through  good  management,  grown  to  a  Fair 
plant  with  a  present  valuation  in  excess  of 
$100,000.00.  No  member  of  the  Fair  Associa- 
tion has  ever  received  a  dividend  but  the 
money  has  been  turned  back  into  premiums, 
buildings  and  improvements.  From  time  to 
time  new  buildings  have  been  erected  and 
more  land  has  been  purchased  until  it  now 
contains  about  80  acres. 

The  Sandwich  Fair  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  beauty  of 
the  grounds  is  surpassed  by  none. 

Oldest  Farms.  The  Fraser  farm  north  of 
Sandwich  was  established  on  November  25, 
1853,  by  William  Fraser,  who  lived  in  rural 
Piano  from  1842.  In  1851  the  railroad  went 
through  the  community,  passing  through  the 
Fraser  farm,  so  he  sold  it  and  moved  to 
Sandwich.  The  farm  has  been  and  is  still  oc- 
cupied by  the  Fraser  family  (Jack  Fraser). 
The  house  was  built  in  1855-56  and  Jack's 
two  children  make  the  fifth  generation  to  live 
there. 

The  Bark  farm  was  established  on  March 
31,  1855,  by  George  Bark.  It  has  remained  in 
the  family  and  the  present  owner  is  Dr.  Hurd- 
man  W.  Bark.  A  road  followed  Somonauk 
Creek  through  the  Fraser  and  Bark  farms, 
going  from  the  Galena  Road  to  Ottawa. 
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Adolph  Stahl  took  up  land  in  1872  and 
this  farm  is  now  occupied  by  Melvin  Stahl. 

Sandwich  Fire  Department.  A  volunteer 
fire  department  was  established  at  an  early 
date.  The  first  fire  marshall  was  Sam  Mitten. 
The  first  hose  house  was  located  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  railroad  property  across 
from  what  is  now  the  Decorators  Mart. 

In  those  days  the  fire  fighting  equipment 
was  pulled  by  hand  and  the  engine  was 
pumped  by  hand  after  the  fashion  of  the  old 
hand  cars  used  by  the  railroad.  If  horses  were 
hitched  near  the  fire  house  when  an  alarm 
sounded,  they  were  likely  to  be  commandeer- 
ed and  hitched  to  the  fire  equipment  to  help 
the  boys  pull.  Old  timers  recall  many  a  hard 
pull  through  deep  mud  and  snow. 

The  fire  marshall  used  a  metal  speaking 
trumpet  through  which  he  called  directions 
to  the  fire  fighters.  There  are  two  of  these 
trumpets  in  the  hose  house  today.  One  is 
engraved  to  Sam  Mitten  with  no  date  on  it, 
the  other  bears  the  name  of  B.  Fraser,  1866. 

Firemen  in  those  days  had  to  be  athletes. 
Contests  to  prove  their  strength  and  swiftness 
were  held  in  different  towns.  Sandwich  had  a 
running  team  which  took  part  in  events  in 
1892,  1908,  1915,  1916,  1920  and  1921, 
always  coming  home  with  honors.  In  1908 
they  competed  in  a  state  tournament  held  at 
Lincoln,  Illinois,  and  this  time  they  proved 
themselves  to  be  state  champions. 

The  first  motor  driven  engine  was  a  used 
one  purchased  from  Aurora  when  Fred 
Harrod  was  Mayor. 

In  1917  the  fire  department  put  on  several 
impromptu  races  on  Railroad  Street  in  front 
of  the  City  Hall.  There  were  two  races,  a 
100  yard  foot  race  with  six  starters.  Kenneth 
King  won  first  place,  Charles  Hicks  second 
and  Harry  Darnell  third. 

The  second  race  was  a  novelty  race  with  a 
team  picked  from  No.  1  and  No.  2  hose 
companies  and  one  from  the  Hook  and 
Ladder  boys.  Team  No.  1  made  it  in  45^ 
seconds,  while  team  two  made  it  in  41 3^ 
seconds. 

The  Sandwich  Fire  equipment  today  is  one 
of  the  finest.  The  Fire  Chief  is  Louis  Spach 
and  his  assistant  is  Harry  Weber.  This  year 
they  expect  to  have  a  new  hose  house  which 


is  to  be  built  where  the  old  power  plant  stood, 
near  the  Old  Stone  Mill. 

Davis  Lake.  In  the  early  days  Davis  Lake, 
at  the  southwest  edge  of  Sandwich,  on  the 
George  Gletty  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Johnson 
farms,  covered  over  one  hundred  acres.  It 
furnished  recreation  for  young  and  old,  with 
hunting,  fishing,  and  boating  in  the  summer 
time  and  skating  in  the  winter  time. 

In  1912-13  John  Cortright  was  hired  to 
drain  the  lake  and  so  ended  a  natural  recrea- 
tion spot. 

The  City  Park.  The  U.  S.  Government 
gave  the  land,  which  is  now  the  City  Park,  to 
the  Railroad  in  1857.  The  Patten  Elevator 
covered  most  of  the  ground  and  the  Enos 
Doan  lumber  yard  (later  Lindner's)  was 
located  on  the  southwest  corner. 

On  March  7,  1918  the  Patten  Elevator  was 
given  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  be 
wrecked  and  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  Red 
Cross.  The  city  paid  Lindner's  a  sum  of 
money  to  move  their  buildings  to  the  old 
Mosher  and  Castle  lumber  yard,  which  was 
further  west  on  Railroad  Street,  where  it  is 
still  located. 

Rev.  Hal  Norton  of  the  Federated  Church 
collected  $2,500  from  the  merchants  and  the 
city  hired  Mr.  Jensen  of  Aurora  to  plot  the 
ground  for  a  park.  Various  forms  of  me- 
morials to  war  veterans  were  placed  in  the 
park  at  different  times,  most  of  which  were 
destroyed  or  moved  at  the  time  the  road  was 
widened  in  1953. 

Memorial  Day  of  1949  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  placed  a  boulder  in  the  center  of 
the  Park  in  memory  of  all  veterans  of  all  wars. 
This  boulder  has  a  bronze  drawer  which  con- 
tains the  names  of  these  veterans,  one  key  for 
which  is  kept  in  the  Library. 

Telephones.  People  must  talk,  so  tele- 
phones came  to  Sandwich  in  1898  with 
thirteen  phones  and  three  operators,  namely, 
Edith  Haymond,  Coral  Brodie  Brown  and 
Luella  Newton. 

The  first  location  of  the  Telephone  Com- 
pany office  was  upstairs  in  the  Wallace  block 
and  the  first  type  phones  were  a  large  box 
wall  phone.  Later  the  cradle  type  was  used. 
The  Northern  Illinois  Telephone  Co.  placed 
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the  wires  of  the  business  district  underground 
in  1904.  Up  to  1945,  the  only  foreign  call  was 
made  to  South  America. 

In  1950  cement  was  poured  for  a  new 
building  at  the  corner  of  Railroad  and  Me- 
chanic Streets  by  the  General  Telephone 
Company  and  modern  dial  phones  were  put 
in  operation  in  March  of  1951,  Mayor 
George  Hallstrom  placing  the  first  call. 

Otto  Machine  Shop.  The  grandfather  and 
father  of  August  "Augie"  Otto  ran  a  thresh- 
ing rig  in  the  early  days.  The  Otto  family  has 
always  shown  a  keen  interest  in  engines  and 
machinery. 

"Augie"  owned  and  flew  the  first  private 
airplane  in  this  area.  Then  in  1928  he  ob- 
tained a  contract  for  a  gravel  job  near 
Morris,  Illinois,  and  thus  began  the  excavat- 
ing construction  work  which  is  now  the  main 
business  of  the  Company.  However,  the  ma- 
chine shop  in  connection  with  it  is  almost  a 
business  in  itself.  Mr.  Otto  owns  the  first  six 
horse  power  gasoline  engine  made  by  the 
Sandwich  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
many  old  and  valuable  engines,  having  made 
a  hobby  of  collecting  and  restoring  these 
obsolete  engines. 

Hotels.  Wm.  Eddy,  for  whom  the  Eddy 
Addition  was  named,  built  the  Sandwich 
House  in  1855.  It  opened  with  Moses  Cook  as 
proprietor.  Jonathan  Able  took  charge  in 
1857  and  it  was  known  as  the  Able  House. 
Mr.  Abie's  ad  in  an  early  newspaper  states 
"An  experienced  Ostler  will  be  in  attendance 
at  the  stable  ready  and  willing  to  serve  its 
customers." 

Joe  Dyas  became  the  manager  and  owner 
in  1866.  He  improved  the  building  in  1870, 
adding  a  third  story  and  a  large  porch.  He 
was  the  proprietor  for  37  years.  Sunday 
chicken  dinners  were  advertised  for  25  cents 
and  he  also  advertised  as  the  "Best  Hotel  on 
the  Q."  There  were  other  changes  in  man- 
agement and  in  1932  Mrs.  Minor  had  charge. 

The  building  was  torn  down  in  1933, 
having  been  located  on  the  north  side  of 
Center  Street,  between  Main  and  Eddy. 

Brainard  Emmons  built  the  brick  hotel 
just  north  of  the  railroad  on  Main  Street  in 
1855.  The  first  floor  was  occupied  by  L.  E. 
Thompson  as  a  grocery,  the  third  floor  was  a 
public  hall. 


It  was  known  as  the  Emmons  House. 
As  the  proprietors  changed,  the  names  also 
changed.  It  has  been  the  Commercial  Hotel, 
Wallace  House,  Wertz  Hotel,  and  Fairway  Inn. 

There  was  a  third  hotel  in  the  early  days  on 
which  the  records  are  incomplete.  It  was  a 
three  story  wooden  structure  west  of  the  City 
Hall.  Jess  Myers  is  a  name  old  timers  connect 
with  the  hotel.  It  was  once  The  City  Hotel, 
at  which  time  Mrs.  Josephine  Wilsey  ran  it. 
In  1891  we  find  it  was  the  Park  House  with 
W.  S.  Talbott  as  manager.  F.  M.  Bell  was 
another  landlord  and  there  are  pictures 
showing  it  to  be  Hotel  Egan. 
*  *  * 

There  are  countless  stories  about  Shab- 
bona,  chief,  rife  in  DeKalb  County.  As  in 
New  England,  no  inn  is  complete  unless  it 
carries  the  announcement  that  "George 
Washington  spent  the  night  here"  (Did  you 
ever  stop  at  the  one  that  says  "This  is  the 
only  inn  in  New  England  where  George 
Washington  did  not  spend  the  night?  It's 
there!),  so  in  the  southern  part  of  DeKalb 
County,  nobody  is  some  body  unless  one  or 
more  of  his  ancestors  sat  in  Shabbona's  lap. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  McAdams  of  Independence, 
Kansas,  a  great  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Eddy,  who  were  there,  relates 
this  Shabbona  tale.  "A  grand  ball  was  given 
Shabbona,  Chief,  at  Ottawa.  Shabbona  and 
his  squaw  were  honored  guests.  Ottawa  men 
gave  Shabbona  the  privilege  of  dancing  with 
any  white  woman  present  and  of  leading  the 
grand  march.  The  stalwart  old  chief  made 
the  rounds  of  the  room,  made  Mrs.  Eddy  and 
every  other  woman  in  turn  stand  while  he 
turned  appraising  eyes  on  her.  Thereupon 
he  passed  them  all  up  and  led  his  ponderous 
300  pound  squaw  onto  the  dance  floor." 

In  the  first  three  decades  of  the  century 
much  "culture"  was  absorbed  from  an  in- 
stitution known  as  Chautauqua.  Distin- 
guished speakers,  concert  companies,  and 
other  talent  appeared.  Among  those  who 
came  to  Sandwich  between  1906  and  1923 
were  Governor  Lowden  of  Illinois,  Maude 
Ballington  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  of  North  Pole  fame, 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  others.  Dr.  J. 
M.  Lewis  and  S.  D.  Newton  were  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Association. 
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A  Familiar  Advertisement  in  Early  Sandwich  Papers. 
(Mr.  Hummel  sold  everything  from  musical  instru- 
ments to  farm  machinery  and  paint) 


Mr.  J.  M.  Hummel  of  Sandwich  was  born 
January  11,  1841.  Dealer  in  Agricultural 
Implements,  Sporting  Goods,  Musical  Mer- 
chandise, Billiard  and  Dancing  Parlors,  his 
business   was   in   its   hey-day   around    1883. 

On  to  the  Jet  Age !  Judge  Latham  Castle 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  is  a 
native  of  Sandwich. 

In  May  of  1963,  an  auspicious  homecoming 
recognition  was  granted  Dr.  Rufus  Bern- 
hard  von  Klein  Smid,  now  87  years  old  and 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  For  more  than  25  years  Dr.  von 
Klein  Smid  was  president  of  the  largest 
private  coeducational  university  in  the  West 
- — Southern  California.  He  was  born  in  Sand- 
wich in  1875  of  Holland-Dutch  ancestry,  the 
son  of  George  and  Augustina  Louise  von 
Klein  Smid. 

Among  the  scores  of  national  honors 
awarded  the  Chancellor  was  the  presentation 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences 
Gold  Medal  award  which  named  him  as 
"one  of  the  nation's  most  distinguished 
citizens"  during  the  year  1942.  Principal 
speaker  at  the  banquet  honoring  Dr.  "Von" 
was  Dr.  Norman  Topping,  President  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  Sandwich 
members  of  the  committee  in  charge  included 
Judge  Latham  Castle,  James  W.  Terry,  Kent 
C.  Early,  Max  Wesner,  Mrs.  I.  H.  Easter, 
Pauline  Newton,  and  Mrs.  George  Werner. 


The  following  fraternal,  service,  and  civic 
organizations  are  in  Sandwich:  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  Sandwich  212, 
October  6,  1856;  Masonic  Lodge,  283,  Oc- 
tober 6,  1859;  American  Legion  Post  181, 
1919;  Moose,  1922;  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  1486,  1934;  Rotary,  1942;  Lions,  1949, 
and  Sportsmen's  Club. 

Lewis  B.  Rex  is  the  present  supervisor. 

SHABBONA  TOWNSHIP 

When  one  reminisces  on  the  Shabbona 
area  his  thoughts  immediately  turn  to  the 
great  good  Indian  for  whom  it  was  named 
and  about  whom  much  has  been  written. 
There  is  always  more  to  tell,  however. 

It  was  in  the  1870's  before  Shabbona  was 
really  settled  as  a  town  and  township.  In 
1960  the  population  was  700.  Among  the 
old  familiar  names  in  this  township  were 
those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Norton,  John 
Palm,  William  Marks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Clapsaddle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bowers, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  V.  Quilhot,  the  H.  D. 
Moreys,  the  William  Husks,  the  Septimus 
Storeys,  the  Crapsers,  the  John  Kennedys 
and  others. 

Although  the  village  of  Shabbona  had  in 
1899  been  founded  for  twenty-six  years,  it 
was  of  later  origin  when  compared  with  other 
portions  of  the  township.  At  no  time  in  the 
history  of  the  place  had  it  had  a  "boom," 
but  the  steady,  healthy  growth  had  brought 
about  changes  which  seemed  marvelous  when 
compared  with  the  condition  of  the  country 
as  seen  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  fifty  years 
earlier. 

Before  white  people  took  up  their  west- 
ward march,  what  is  now  known  as  Shabbona 
Township  was  a  portion  of  fertile  land,  the 
northern  part  composed  of  beautiful  prairie 
while  the  southern  division  was  covered  with 
heavy  timber. 

Here  Chief  Shabbona  of  the  Pottowatomie 
tribe  of  Indians  and  about  fifty  of  his  fol- 
lowers, many  of  them  members  of  his  own 
family,  were  living  a  peaceful  life  in  wigwams 
cultivating  small  patches  of  corn,  beans, 
pumpkins  etc.,  making  sugar  from  the  maple 
trees,  but  depending  mainly  upon  hunting 
for  their  living. 
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Shabbona  was  born  in  Ohio  about  the  year 
1775  and  of  his  early  years  little  is  known 
except  that  he  was  attached  to  some  roving 
party  that  traveled  extensively  over  the  states 
and  in  this  way  he  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  the  country  which  was  extraordinary.  He 
was  a  sort  of  aid  to  Tecumseh  and  with  him 
visited  the  Creeks  in  1812  originating  that 
bloody  Indian  war  which  devastated  Georgia 
and  Mississippi  and  ended  in  the  death  of 
Tecumseh.  This  was  Shabbona's  last  effort 
against  the  whites;  from  that  time  forward 
his  aim  was  peace  and  this  gave  him  the 
title  of  Peace  Chief  of  his  tribe. 

When  in  1831  Black  Hawk  began  agitating 
the  war  question,  Shabbona  did  all  he  could 
to  avert  a  conflict.  Finally  when  he  saw  that 
he  could  not  sway  the  mind  of  the  great 
chieftain  he  secretly  left  the  last  Indian 
Council  held  somewhere  on  the  Kishwaukee 
and  rode  southward,  sending  out  some  of  his 
own  family  in  other  directions  to  warn  the 
Whites  of  the  approaching  danger.  On  the 
Indian  Creek  near  old  "Munsontown"  in 
LaSalle  County  was  quite  a  settlement  of 
Whites;  when  he  arrived  there  on  his  panting 
pony,  he  told  the  settlers  that  Black  Hawk  was 
coming  out  and  begged  them  to  leave.  They 
thought  the  message  incredulous  and  refused 
to  obey.  Black  Hawk  soon  followed  and  took 
the  settlers  by  surprise,  capturing  and  killing 
all  but  one.  The  forerunner's  work  met  with 
better  results  though  in  other  portions.  He 
rode  along  the  banks  of  the  Fox  river  warning 
all  and  saving  the  lives  of  many. 

Shabbona  has  been  blamed  for  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  on  the  plea  that  he 
was  a  traitor,  but  the  good  chieftain  knew 
that  the  cause  would  fail  in  the  end  as  he 
had  long  since  concluded  that  it  was  useless 
to  contend  against  a  superior  race.  Besides, 
he  hated  Black  Hawk  and  his  mode  of  baby 
killing  and  woman-scalping  and  he  loved  his 
white  friends  and  their  children  with  whom 
he  had  long  been  on  terms  of  intimacy. 

At  the  treaties  following  the  war,  the  grove 
between  the  present  towns  of  Shabbona  and 
Shabbona  Grove  was  reserved  for  him.  Shab- 
bona was  a  man  of  remarkable  nobility  of 
character  and  it  is  the  general  verdict  of  the 
old  settlers  that  the  Indains  were  good  neigh- 
bors, but  there  were  times  when  portions  of 


visiting  tribes  from  Wisconsin  came  to  the 
camp  bringing  "firewater"  so  that  the  white 
men  had  to  be  on  their  guard;  bringing 
inside  their  axes  and  other  rude  weapons, 
they  barricaded  their  flimsy  doors  as  best 
they  could  against  the  night  attack.  These 
attacks,  however,  never  resulted  in  anything 
serious  and  in  the  morning  Old  Shabbona 
would  always  apologize  for  their  bad  con- 
duct and  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  amends 
for  their  misbehavior. 

When  he  ate  at  the  houses  of  the  Whites 
as  was  his  frequent  custom,  he  was  courteous 
and  well-mannered,  and  if  his  squaw  was 
with  him,  would  not  allow  her  to  touch  any- 
thing except  what  he  placed  upon  her  plate. 

So  careful  were  they  not  to  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  their  white  neighbors,  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  pouring  the  water  from 
the  drinking  cup  left  at  the  well  into  their 
hands  and  drinking  therefrom. 

Often  the  Indians  would  return  from  a 
hunting  expedition  with  a  deer  and  invari- 
ably Shabbona  would  take  a  part  of  the 
venison  to  the  neighbors  to  have  it  cooked 
in  the  white  folks'  manner.  His  squaw  seemed 
to  realize  his  preference  for  the  art  of  civilized 
cooking  and  if  not  restrained,  would  gather 
up  the  hem  of  her  dress  skirt  into  one  hand 
and  into  this  receptacle  would  dump  what- 
ever remained  of  doughnuts,  bread,  and 
other  delicacies  on  the  table  when  they  had 
finished  partaking  of  an  invitation  dinner  at 
a  pioneer  home. 

Shabbona  had  the  innate  Indian  knowl- 
edge of  the  medicinal  use  of  herbs,  the  benefit 
of  which  he  often  gave  to  the  white  people. 
Indian  salves  and  lotions  promptly  healed 
bad  burns  and  cuts  incident  to  the  life  of 
the  average  child.  The  medical  chapter  of 
this  book  gives  him  credit  for  his  knowledge 
of  healing,   physically  and  spiritually. 

Occasionally  Shabbona  made  overland 
trips  to  Chicago  with  his  neighbors;  when- 
ever he  came  in  contact  with  the  early  settlers 
he  was  admired  for  the  warmth  of  his  socia- 
bility and  his  agreeable  qualities.  Pokanoko, 
his  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Pottowatomies  whose  village  was  near 
Ottawa.  She  was  awkward  and  weighed  over 
300  pounds.  They  were  the  parents  of  two 
sons  and  five  daughters.   One  son,   Smoke, 
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was  a  tall  well  proportioned  man,  dignified 
and  courteous  in  his  bearing  and  distin- 
guished as  being  perfectly  temperate;  he 
scorned  whiskey.  In  Iowa  where  he  lived  he 
was  held  in  high  respect  by  the  Whites.  The 
other  son,  Wynonwy,  was  heavily  built  and 
loved  to  hunt  in  Indian  fashion. 

There  were  about  1 30  members  in  the  tribe 
living  in  the  grove  which  gave  them  shelter 
and  fuel  and  ample  hunting  grounds.  The 
grove  of  two  sections  was  their  reservation 
set  aside  by  the  United  States  in  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians.  Here  they  lived  happily 
until  the  encroachment  of  the  Whites  sug- 
gested broader  fields.  In  the  fall  of  1837  they 
left  their  wigwams  and  moved  to  Western 
Missouri, 

Shabbona  thought  he  had  a  right  to  sell 
his  land  which  he  did  to  the  Gates  brothers 
who  re-sold  it  to  many  of  the  early  settlers. 
In  about  three  years  the  governor  offered 
this  land  for  sale  contending  that  the  deed 
of  Shabbona  to  Gates  was  void  and  that  the 
Indians,  by  giving  up  possession,  had  for- 
feited the  use  of  the  reservation.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  purchase  lands  again  from 
the  government  and  a  number  of  the  land 
owners  went  to  the  auction  in  Dixon  and 
bid  the  land  in  at  $1.25  an  acre.  Of  course 
the  property  was  worth  much  more  and 
many  bidders  were  eager  to  offer  a  large 
amount  but  the  determined  look  of  the  men 
from  the  grove  restrained  them.  They  were 
afraid  of  the  threat  made  to  seize  any  high 
bidder  and  drown  him  in  the  Rock  River. 
In  1849  Shabbona  came  back  to  his  old 
reservation  and  lived  for  a  time,  but  the 
Wanderlust  had  taken  possession  of  the  tribe 
so  only  a  few  of  the  immediate  family  stayed 
with  the  old  chief.  Finally  a  few  friends  pur- 
chased twenty  acres  of  timber  land  in  Grundy 
County  to  be  used  as  a  home  for  Shabbona. 
Here  in  1859  at  the  age  of  84,  he  died  and 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Morris.  Thus 
the  story  goes  in  the  Chronicle  Souvenir 
of  1899. 

So,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  in  the 
late  30's  and  early  40's,  white  settlers  came 
from  the  East  bringing  all  they  possessed  in 
their  prairie  schooners.  The  huge  tract  of 
high  rolling  prairie  well  watered  and  drained 
by  the  Big  Indian  Creek  into  the  Fox  River 


at  the  south  and  the  Kishwaukee  at  the 
north,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  timber 
were  very  attractive  to  the  early  immigrants. 
They  built  log  houses  and  began  farming. 

Among  the  old  familiar  names  in  this 
township  were  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
Norton,  John  Palm,  William  Marks,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Clapsaddle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Bowers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  V.  Quilhot, 
the  H.  D.  Moreys.  the  William  Husks,  the 
Septimus  Storeys,  the  John  Kennedys,  the 
Crapsers  et  al. 

It  was  in  the  1870's  before  Shabbona  was 
really  settled  as  a  town  and  township.  The 
population  in  1960  was  700. 

Shabbona  has  always  had  a  reputation  for 
its  superior  schools.  G.  I.  Talbot,  later  county 
superintendent  was  principal  back  in  1882. 
As  early  as  1889  graduates  "completed" 
courses  in  literature,  botany,  physics,  phys- 
ical geography,  civil  government,  algebra, 
geometry,  zoology,  general  history  etc. 

In  1963  there  are  Shabbona  and  Lee  Grade 
schools  in  Shabbona  Township  and  the  Rollo 
school  in  Paw  Paw  Township  is  part  of  the 
entire  unit  425.  Ralph  Fox  is  superintendent 
of  the  whole  system.  John  Eng  is  in  charge 
of  the  Lee  Schools  and  Horace  Thomas  of 
the  Shabbona  High  School.  Mrs.  Wayne 
Challand  who  lives  in  DeKalb  teaches  third 
grade  in  Shabbona. 

There  are  Baptist  and  Congregational 
(United  Church  of  Christ)  Churches.  The 
town  is  served  by  both  the  North  Western 
and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Railroads.  Shabbona  has  the  Farmers'  and 
Traders'  State  Bank.  The  American  Legion 
and  Women's  Auxiliary,  Masonic  Lodge, 
(now  100  years  old),  Pokonokah  Chapter 
O.E.S.  are  all  an  important  part  of  town 
life.  Floyd  R.  Challand  is  currently  the 
Shabbona  Township  supervisor. 

•In  early  days  Shabbona  (the  town)  en- 
joyed a  genteel  social  life.  A.  J.  Ladd  was 
the  leader  of  a  Chautauqua  circle  organized 
in  the  fall  of  1897.  R.  B.  von  Klein  Smid 
helped  keep  the  Chautauqua  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Secret  societies  and  lodges  thrived. 
The  village  of  Lee  lies  in  both  Lee  and 
DeKalb  Counties.  Main  Street  is  the  dividing 
line  between  the  east  and  west  sides  of  Lee. 
About  30  acres  are  in  the  Shabbona  side. 
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The  "Eli,"  a  Fast  Train  of  1886.  It  attained  a  speed  of  55  miles  an  hour  on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  which 
runs  through  the  southern  edge  of  DeKalb  County 


The  "Zephyr,"  a  Fast  Train  of  1963.  The  Denver  "Zephyr"  attains  a  speed  of  75  miles  an  hour 


John  Kennedy  owned  the  west  side  property 
and  Hugh  Boyle  the  east  side.  The  Chicago 
and  Iowa  Railroad  was  started  in  1869  and 
completed  in  1871;  it  is  now  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy.  Francis  E.  Hinckley, 


railroad  president,  gave  the  land  for  the 
Methodist  Church.  There  are  over  100  mem- 
bers and  a  good  sized  church  school.  Two 
other  churches  also  serve  this  community, 
a  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran. 
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The  House  of  Seven  Fables" — "Bee  Hive" — "Honeymoon  Flats" — Somonauk 


K.  O.  Ostewig  and  Jan  Johnson  con- 
structed the  first  store  building  on  the  west 
side  in  Lee  County.  Lars  Risettes  then  built 
on  the  east  side  in  DeKalb  County  for  mer- 
cantile trade.  Ed  Bacon  opened  the  first 
hotel  on  the  east  side  and  from  then  on 
(1872-73)  the  village  grew  rapidly.  One 
Fourth  of  July  night  some  years  ago  a 
devastating  fire  hit  the  business  section. 

At  present  the  population  is  about  200  and 
there  are  many  thriving  business  houses,  from 
a  blacksmith  shop  to  a  beauty  parlor. 

SOMONAUK  TOWNSHIP 

The  first  white  settler  in  Somonauk  Town- 
ship was  Reuben  Root  who  came  from  Vir- 
ginia in  1834.  William  Poplin  from  Roaring 
Gap,  North  Carolina,  staked  a  claim  in 
Section  28  on  the  west  side  of  Somonauk 
Creek  where  he  built  a  log  cabin  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1834  and  took  up  a  claim  in 
March,  1835.  His  daughter  Harriet,  born 
January  25,  1835,  was  the  first  white  girl 
born  in  the  Township.  William  Poplin  was 
the  great  grandfather  of  the  Misses  Dora  and 
Daisy  Poplin  of  Somonauk.  Amos  Harmon, 
son-in-law  of  William  Poplin,  staked  a  claim 
west  of  Oak  Ridge  in  March,   1835. 


Among  the  early  settlers  locating  west  of 
Somonauk  Creek  were  in  addition  to  the 
William  Poplins,  and  Amos  Harmon,  Con- 
way Rhodes,  Avery  Townsend,  Major  Den- 
nis Jr.,  the  Frisbys,  Dobbins,  Andrew  Patter, 
Joshua  Burchim,  Otis  Bliss,  Owen  and  Simon 
Price,  George  Beveridge,  Reuben  Root,  et  al. 

In  1898  the  township  was  divided  with 
the  west  half  retaining  the  old  name  of 
Somonauk  and  the  east  half  becoming  Sand- 
wich Township.  In  1960  the  population  of 
the  township  was  1275. 

Franklin  Dale  in  1853  built  the  first  general 
store  and  grain  warehouse  at  the  corner  of 
Dale  and  Sycamore  Streets.  People  came 
from  far  and  near,  related  Ralph  Gletty,  son 
of  a  pioneer,  to  see  the  coal-oil  lamp  dis- 
played in  his  store  (probably  to  induce  his 
customers  to  use  kerosene). 

The  second  floor  housed  the  Baptist  Young 
Men's  Academy.  In  the  '70's  the  building 
was  made  into  apartments.  It  was  known  as 
the  "Beehive"  or  "Honeymoon  Flats"  be- 
cause newly  wedded  couples  lived  there  until 
they  made  a  more  permanent  home.  It  has 
been  purchased  and  restored  by  Merwin 
Shaw    who  uses  it  as  an  antique  shop. 

The  village  of  Somonauk  was  first  settled 
around  1850.  There  are  now  several  fourth 
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and  fifth  generation  families.  In  addition 
to  the  ones  mentioned  are  the  Schafmans. 
Peter  Schafman  came  in  1850;  Philip  Dan- 
newitz  in  1856,  Thomas  White  in  1856,  and 
William  Miller  in  1864.  Others  who  have 
been  in  the  community  for  1 00  years  or  more 
are  the  Wrights,  Beelmans,  Georges,  Eldreds, 
Faltys,  Ubricks,  Brechbiels,  Diensts,  Glettys, 
Prussings,  Peckmans,  Shermans,  Smiths,  Hen- 
ricks,  Grandgeorges  and  others  who  appar- 
ently liked  the  place  well  enough  to  become 
permanent  residents. 

John  L.  Beveridge,  born  in  1824  in  Green- 
wich, New  York,  later  of  Somonauk,  was 
inaugurated  as  Governor  of  Illinois,  January 
23,  1873.  James  H.  Beveridge  was  commis- 
sioned as  State  Treasurer  January  9,  1865. 
State  Representatives  from  Somonauk  were 
Hon.  John  Clark  and  Hon.  Henry  White 
(1934-1944)  and  Hon.  William  Patten  (1854) 
who  became  state  senator  in  1866. 

In  memory  of  Marie  Louise  Olmstead  her 
husband  built,  in  1921,  a  museum  which 
houses  a  collection  of  her  curios  and  antiques. 
Friends  added  to  the  collection  until  it  be- 
came so  large  Mr.  Olmstead  purchased  the 
second  story  of  the  Somonauk  State  Bank 
building  to  which  the  collection  was  removed. 
The  museum  is  open  to  the  public  at  "reason- 
able times." 

Vernon  Grandgeorge,  pharmacist,  is  the 
supervisor  in  Somonauk  Township.  He  is 
also  the  present  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

The  Somonauk  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  Five  miles  north  of  the  town  of 
Somonauk,  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie  farming 
community,  stands  the  Somonauk  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  Coming  from  Wash- 
ington County,  New  York,  the  founders  of 
both  community  and  church  were  of  Scotch 
and  Scotch-Irish  descent.  Deeply  rooted  in 
rich  religious  traditions  and  determined  to 
put  first  things  first,  these  dedicated  pioneers 
shared  St.  Augustine's  approach:  "Thou  hast 
made  us  for  Thyself  and  we  are  restless  until 
we  find  our  rest  in  Thee." 

Through  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  Associated  Presbyterian  Church,  a  Min- 
ister was  secured.  The  first  service  was  held 
in  the  George  Beveridge  log  cabin.  According 


to  the  church  record  we  find  that  "in  August, 
1842,  the  Reverend  James  Templeton  visited 
the  few  of  God's  people  here  and  preached 
one  Sabbath."  This  is  the  first  recorded  re- 
ligious service  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
county. 

In  the  four  ensuing  years,  the  congrega- 
tion was  only  a  mission  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Home  Missions  Board  of  the  "Associ- 
ate Church,"  later  the  "United  Presbyter- 
ian." Soon  the  group  found  themselves  suf- 
ficiently strong  and  self-reliant  to  organize 
a  separate,  self  supporting  church. 

March  18,  1886,  twenty  men  and  women 
(probably  the  entire  adult  population  of  the 
settlement,  for  who  would  absent  himself  on 
such  an  important  occasion?)  assembled  in 
the  "parlor"  of  the  Beveridge  home.  Sub- 
sequently the  little  log  cabin  near  the  ford 
became  the  Somonauk  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Reverend  R.  W.  French  was  the  first 
pastor.  The  twenty  charter  members  were 
Ann  Beveridge,  George  Beveridge,  David 
Miller  Dobbin,  Mary  Dobbin,  Alexander 
French,  Ann  French,  Isabel  French,  R.  W. 
French,  Sarah  French,  Mrs.  Harrison,  Eliza- 
beth Patten,  Mary  Patten,  William  Patten, 
Isabel  Robertson,  William  Robertson,  Dr. 
John  Shankland,  Mr.  Telford,  James  Walker, 
John  Walker,  Nancy  Walker. 

The  gift  of  Henry  and  James  Patten,  a 
bronze  tablet  was  dedicated  on  the  afternoon 
of  September  5,  1925.  This  was  to  com- 
memorate the  erection  in  1834  of  the  first 
cabin  built  by  a  white  man  in  DeKalb 
County  and  the  organization  of  the  church 
in   1846. 

On  the  bank  of  Big  Rock  Creek — ten  miles 
distant — a  suitable,  long-sought  boulder  was 
finally  found  and,  with  difficulty,  loaded  on 
to  large  log  skids  and  trailed  behind  a 
powerful  gasoline  truck  to  its  place  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  church  yard.  Rather 
than  use  the  exact  site  of  the  cabin  which 
stood  across  Somonauk  Creek  a  few  yards 
north  of  the  bridge,  this  huge  boulder  was 
conspicuously  placed  where  its  bronze  tablet 
could  be  easily  read  from  the  much-traveled 
highway.  Moving  this  seven-ton  stone  proved 
to  be  an  herculean  task. 

This  information  was  obtained  from  the 
Somonauk   Book   published    by  James    and 
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Henry  Patten,  but  written  by  Jennie  M. 
Patten  and  Andrew  Graham  via  Ralph 
Harrison. 

Franks  Post  Office.  Old  maps  of  DeKalb 
County  reveal  the  fact  that  there  were  once 
many  rural  post  offices  dotting  the  Illinois 
countryside.  Such  a  typical  one-room  build- 
ing once  was  located  on  the  north  side  of 
Somonauk  Creek  and  the  west  side  of  the 
north-south  road  across  the  bridge  from  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  This  was  on 
the  John  Reding  farm  which  was  later  owned 
by  Walter  Ehmle.  The  old  plank  bridge  was 
replaced  by  a  cement  structure  now  angling 
toward  the  east  road. 

Frank  Richie,  who  owned  a  nearby  cream- 
ery and  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
petition  for  the  Post  Office,  lent  his  given 
name  to  the  office  and  the  community. 

On  December  16,  1890,  Miss  Carrie  Beel- 
man  (d.  1928)  was  duly  appointed  post- 
mistress at  Franks  by  Charles  Emory  Smith, 
Postmaster  General.  She  received  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  Postmaster  General  at  "Wash- 
ington City  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred,  and  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States — one  hundred  twenty- 
fourth."  The  mail  carrier  to  and  from  Sand- 
wich was  one  Mr.  Huff.  When  the  post- 
man's horse  appeared  down  the  road  "Aunt 
Carrie"  snapped  the  padlock  on  the  bag 
which  held  the  carefully  tied  package  of  eight 
or  nine  letters.  For  two  cents  each,  these 
went  first  class. 

To  the  little  post  office  a  second  room  was 
later  added.  Friends  and  patrons  appreciated 
the  convenience  of  coming  for  their  mail  from 
nearby  rural  homes;  they  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  exchange  news. 

With  a  salary  limited  to  the  equivalent 
of  the  value  of  the  cancelled  stamps,  Miss 
Beelman  supplemented  her  frail  income  by 
running  a  little  store  in  this  second  room. 
Here  she  sold  groceries,  kerosene,  gasoline, 
and  tobacco.  Incidentally  she  sewed  for 
neighboring  women.  Sounds  cozy,  doesn't  it? 

Until  the  rural  mail  service  was  inaug- 
urated, she  was  the  only  post  mistress  at 
Franks.  Years  later  when  the  office  was  dis- 
continued, the  main  building  was  moved  to 


the  old  Henry  Peckman  farm  a  few  miles 
northeast  of  Somonauk  where  it  still  stands. 
Miss  Beelman  discharged  her  duties  with 
conscientious  exactitude  and  care.  A  certain 
prestige  accompanied  this  official  position  of 
post  mistress.  Her  niece,  Eva  Beelman,  writes 
that  she  "basked  in  reflected  glory"  and  with 
nostalgia  recalls  the  exciting  visits  at  the  old 
Franks  Post  Office. 

SOUTH  GROVE  TOWNSHIP 

South  Grove  Township  is  rural  and  gets 
its  name  from  the  100  acres  of  timberland 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  township,  two 
miles  west  of  the  Mayfield  Township  line 
and  two  miles  south  of  the  Franklin  Town- 
ship line.  Each  early  settler  of  the  1830's  and 
1840's  who  "took  up"  land  from  the  govern- 
ment made  it  a  point  to  include  a  small 
acreage  of  this  woodland  which  supplied  fire 
wood,  logs  for  houses,  and  shelter  for  animals. 
A  branch  of  the  Kishwaukee  flows  through 
the  woods. 

Only  two  of  the  families  of  the  original 
settlers  of  the  1830's  and  1840's  still  live  on 
the  farms  taken  up  from  the  government. 
They  are  Elmer  and  Frank  Adee  (third 
generation)  and  George  and  Harry  Tindall. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Tindall  (Mary  Barber 
Tindall)  came  as  pioneers  from  Tecumseh, 
Michigan.  The  pioneer  grandmother  told 
the  grandchildren  that  Jesse  Tindall  came 
through  this  territory  in  1832  during  the 
Black  Hawk  War.  Because  he  liked  the 
country  so  well  he  went  back  to  get  his 
family.  He  took  up  land  on  the  north  side 
of  the  timber.  When  Mr.  Tindall  went  to 
Chicago  to  market  grain  or  sell  live-stock, 
Mrs.  Tindall  heard  wolves  howl  around  the 
house  at  night.  In  1845  they  built  a  house 
and  barn  which  still  are  used  by  the  fourth 
and  fifth  generations.  Jesse  and  Mary  had 
eight  children.  The  seventh  one  was  George 
M.  who  came  home  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  run  the  farm.  The  following 
generations  have  lived  in  the  house  con- 
tinuously: Jesse,  George  Monroe,  Roy,  George 
Richard,  Richard.  In  1880  George  Monroe 
built  a  horse  and  hay  barn,  44'  wide,  64' 
long,  and  60'  high  with  two  large  cupolas. 
The  lumber  bill  came  to  $461 — a  contrast 
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with  present  prices.  George  and  Harry  are 
the  present  occupants  in  two  houses — 
George's  children  are  Connie,  married  in 
July,  1963,  a  secretary  at  the  University 
Center  at  Northern;  Richard,  a  junior  at 
Hiawatha  High,  and  twins — seventh  graders 
in  Kirkland. 

Several  of  the  pioneer  farms  have  changed 
hands  but  are  still  grain  and  live-stock  farms. 
Raymond  Silvanus  owns  and  manages  the 
Thompson  farm;  the  Francis  Burgweger's 
farm  is  now  used  for  dairying;  the  old  Worden 
farm  is  owned  by  Lydon  Isham.  An  east- 
west  road  runs  east  over  Mayneld  into  Syca- 
more. Land  along  here,  donated  by  one 
James  Byers,  was  used  for  a  cemetery  and 
a  school  house.  Mr.  Byers  taught  the  school 
and  lived  in  the  building. 

The  farm  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
crossing  of  the  blacktop  and  Route  64  has 
been  occupied  by  some  member  of  the  same 
family  for  six  generations:  1.  John  H.  Jones; 

2.  Rebecca  Jane  Jones  (Mrs.  John  Lloyd); 

3.  Bertha  Lloyd  (Mrs.  Ben  Worden);  4.  Jay 
Worden  (married  Belle  Byers);  5.  Genevieve 
Worden  (married  Sherman  Connors);  6. 
Sherman  Connors  has  two  children — Karen 
11  and  Michael  10 — who  attend  the  Malta 
School. 

Because  of  consolidation,  the  six  rural 
schools  have  been  sold,  remodeled,  and  used 
as  private  homes.  With  a  staff  of  three 
teachers  the  Esmond  Randtown,  and  Ren- 
wick  districts  are  consolidated  in  the  Esmond 
School.  The  Dustin,  South  Grove,  and  Gib- 
son Schools  are  private  homes.  Grade  and 
high  school  children  are  picked  up  by  buses 
from  Sycamore,  Malta,  and  Kirkland  schools. 

In  1960  South  Grove  Township,  consisting 
of  36  square  miles,  had  a  population  of  588. 
In  1963  there  were  275  registered  voters. 
The  voting  still  takes  place  in  the  old  South 
Grove  ToWn  Hall  built  around  1910  on  the 
old  State  Road  and  C  and  I  trail  (of  Indian 
days).  The  old  pot-bellied  stove  has  heard 
countless  tales  across  the  years;  some  would 
bear  repeating;  some  wouldn't.  Three  voting 
booths,  knife-sharpened  pencils  fastened  to 
the  booth  with  string,  short  white  curtains 
which  conceal  the  ballot,  and  part  of  the 
voter,  offer  the  picture.  The  clerks  usually 
are   Francis   McQueen,    town-clerk;   Walter 


Beydler,  road  commissioner;  George  Tindall, 
former  director  of  Kirkland  School  Board; 
and  Elmer  Erickson  a  former  Farm  Bureau 
director. 

Most  of  the  gravel  roads  are  in  excellent 
condition.  Snow  banks  annoy  school  bus 
drivers  in  winter.  Formerly  Old  Dobbin 
floundered  along  with  a  sleigh  load  of  neigh- 
bor children.   Fun,   when  the  sleigh  upset! 

Clare  and  Esmond  are  the  two  towns  in 
South  Grove  Township — Esmond  (popula- 
tion 75)  boasts  a  typical  country  grocery 
store  owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lester  Rand,  grandson  of  the  late  Willard 
Rand.  A  modern  post  office  which  includes 
a  popular  coffee  shop  is  managed  by  Mrs. 
Robert  Angel.  Esmond  also  has  Scofield's 
Spraying  Service,  Johnson's  Garage,  Anzel's 
Auction  House,  Bury's  Used  Clothing,  Rand 
Brothers  Trucking  and  the  Farmer's  Grain 
and  Lumber  Co.  Built  about  1870,  the  Great 
Western  Railroad  Depot,  with  Raymond  R. 
Duell  the  agent,  is  still  used. 

Domestic  and  landscape  details  have 
changed.  With  the  dialing  system,  the  tele- 
phone operator  is  sadly  missed.  If  a  windmill 
still  stands,  it  is  used  as  a  TV  antenna. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  cash  value  of  land  per 
acre  averaged  $75;  now  the  22,000  acres  of 
rich  black  soil  are  worth  $500  or  $600  each. 
In  the  1930's,  mechanized  farming  replaced 
the  older  methods.  Four  row  corn  planters, 
plows  and  corn  pickers  care  for  a  large  corn 
acreage  in  a  short  time.  Such  progress  has 
caused  a  scarcity  of  farm  labor.  Self-feeders 
serve  the  vast  numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs 
raised  in  South  Grove  Township. 

Deep  freezes  and  all  they  imply  by  way  of 
the  best  meat,  baked  goods,  and  vegetables 
are  in  almost  every  home. 

Most  of  the  farms  purchased  in  pioneer 
days  have  changed  hands.  However  George 
and  Harry  Tindall,  Asabel  Byers,  Hugh 
McQueen,  Elmer  and  Frank  Adee,  William 
Adee,  Laverne  Clegg,  Robert  Hutcheson, 
and  Emmett  Rand  are  the  exceptions.  They 
are  living  on  farms  of  their  pioneer  kinsmen. 

South  Grove  was  originally  named  Dris- 
colls  Grove,  as  it  was  the  first  grove  south  of 
the  Kishwaukee.  David  Driscoll  took  up  a 
claim  in  1836  and  William  Driscoll  bought 
his  claim   and   built   a  log   cabin,   the   first 
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house  in  town.  Driscolls  and  their  descend- 
ants still  live  in  South  Grove.  The  present 
supervisor  is  Hugh  McQueen. 

Several  of  the  pioneers  have  grandchildren 
and  great  grandchildren  living  within  the 
township. 

PIONEERS  HEIRS 


Tom  Adee 
John  T.  Becker 

James  Byers  Sr. 


John  Christman 
C.  W.  Dittmer 


William  Driscoll 
James  Gibson 

John  Lloyd 
Robert  Hutcheson 
John  McKenzie 


Dan  McMurphy 
Aaron  Mowers 


George  Newell 
Daniel  Welty 


Robert     and     William 

Adee 

Mrs.    Floyd   E.   Welty, 

Mrs.  Andris  Gustafson 

and  Family 

Robert  M.,  Ashahel 
Byers  and  Carrol,  and 
Jimmie,  Robert,  Mrs. 
Jay  Worden,  Mrs.  Sher- 
man Connors  and  Fam- 
ily, Belle  Byers 
Russell  Shaver 
Mrs.  Emmett  Rand  and 
Family,  Charles  and 
Alice  Reimsnider 

Robert  Byers,  Mrs.  Ole 
Larson 

Clarence  Gibson,  Les- 
ter and  Emmett  Rand, 
Mrs.  Francis  McQueen, 
Robert  B.  Byers 
Mrs.  Sherman  Connors, 
Karen  and  Michael, 
Mrs.  Alice  Parrish 
Robert  and  son  Robert, 
Mrs.  Frank  Huftalin, 
and  Family 

Donald  McKenzie, 
Mrs.  Charles  Riemsni- 
der,  Hugh  McQueen, 
Francis  and  William 
McQueen  and  Fami- 
lies 

Laverne  Clegg 
George  Mowers,  Mrs. 
Wilford  Peterson,  Har- 
old and  Elmer  Elliott 
Floyd  Eychaner,  Mrs. 
Henry  Haire,  Mrs.  Glen 
Furge  and  Family 

DeLoss  and  Floyd 
Welty 


The  Faissler  family,  descendants  of  the 
Byers  have  extensive  holdings  with  acreage 
both  east  and  west  of  the  cemetery. 

SQUAW  GROVE  TOWNSHIP 

It  was  in  1834  while  some  Pottowatomie 
braves  were  away  from  their  camp  on  a 
hunting  expedition  that  a  number  of  pros- 
pectors made  a  tour  from  Ottawa  to  Syca- 
more. As  they  passed  through  this  grove  they 
found  only  the  women  and  children  of  the 
tribe;  the  absence  of  the  men  suggested  the 
names  "Squaw  Grove"  and  nearby  "Papoose 
Grove."  Prospectors  carried  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  land  so  William  Sebree,  Vir- 
ginian, who  had  located  in  LaSalle  County 
moved  his  family  to  Squaw  Grove.  The  first 
hard  winter  they  lived  in  a  poorly  constructed 
log  house,  through  the  cracks  of  which  the 
snow  drifted  until  it  was  often  necessary  for 
the  family  to  shake  it  from  their  clothes  in 
the  morning.  They  would  stand  in  several 
inches  of  snow  to  dress  or  would  scamper 
down  the  ladder  to  the  fire  place  to  warm 
themselves  as  best  they  could.  History  records 
that  Christmas  day  Mr.  Sebree  went  out  to 
cut  slough  grass  for  his  cattle  and  froze  his 
ears  and  nose.  During  the  winter  the  family 
underwent  many  new  privations  as  they  were 
the  only  white  people  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  Until  spring  they  lived  chiefly  on 
deer  and  wild  game.  With  warmer  weather 
came  brighter  prospects  when  more  families 
moved  in  from  the  East. 

Among  the  first  to  take  up  homes  were 
William  Leggett,  M.  P.  Cleveland,  Watson 
Y.  Pomeroy,  John  Eastabrooks,  Samuel  Mil- 
ler, John  Boardman,  Jacob  Lee,  W.  A.  Fay, 
J.  K.  Keither.  Many  of  their  descendants 
still  live  here.  Mr.  Sebree  had  a  pair  of  hand 
millstones  which  were  passed  from  family  to 
family  so  they  could  grind  their  corn.  His 
wooden  plow  was  used  by  all  the  families 
that  first  season.  When  the  rich  sod  ground 
was  productive  of  good  crops,  the  corn  and 
oats  were  taken  by  ox  teams  to  Chicago 
where  they  were  marketed. 

Two  rooms  in  Mr.  Lee's  house  served  as 
a  school  until  a  log  school  was  built. 

George  Bark  is  the  present  supervisor  of 
Squaw    Grove    Township.    He   is    a   retired 
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farmer  who  owns  and  lives  on  the  farm  where 
he  was  born  71  years  ago.  The  farm  was 
originally  owned  by  his  grandfather — George 
Bark.  The  present  supervisor  was  the  father 
of  two  sons.  Wilbur  died  at  the  age  of  25. 
Wayne  and  his  wife  (nee  Margie  Duffy) 
operate  the  farm.  There  are  six  grandchildren 
and  two   great  grandchildren. 

SYCAMORE  TOWNSHIP 

Peter  Lamois,  a  French-Canadian  wan- 
derer, following  the  trail  of  the  Pottawatomie 
Indians  across  unbroken  prairie  over  which 
roamed  wild  deer  and  hundreds  of  wolves, 
was  the  first  white  person  to  locate  in  what 
is  now  Sycamore  Township.  He  settled  just 
north  of  the  Kishwaukee  River  in  1834,  and 
put  in  the  first  crop  on  the  future  Wood  farm. 
After  considerable  trouble  with  the  Indians, 
he  moved  on,  to  be  followed  in  a  year  by 
a  Norwegian,  Dr.  Norbo,  for  whom  Nor- 
wegian Grove  was  named  and  who  remained 
but  a  short  time.  A  Frenchman  named 
Chartres  arrived  and  his  name  was  given  to 
Charter  Grove.  In  1836  the  Coltons  put  down 
their  roots  west  of  Sycamore  and  soon  had 
a  store,  post  office  and  an  inn.  This  was  a 
thriving  frontier  settlement. 

Squaw  Grove  and  Somonauk  preceded 
Sycamore  as  settlements.  Sycamore  was  laid 
out  north  of  the  present  site  and  across  the 
river  and  was  called  Orange  until  1839  when 
the  name  was  changed  to  Sycamore,  the 
word  meaning  Kishwaukee  in  Pottawatomie. 
There  was  a  saw  mill,  blacksmith  and  cabinet 
shops  and  several  log  cabins.  There  were  the 
Darlings,  WToods,  Loves,  Walrods,  Marshall 
Starks  and  Carlos  Lattins.  The  last  built  his 
first  cabin  on  State  Street  and  his  second 
house,  which  still  is  occupied,  at  the  corner 
of  High  and  Somonauk  Streets  in  Sycamore. 

The  first  white  child,  Caroline  White,  was 
born  in  a  wagon  in  1836. 

In  1837  the  present  site  south  of  the  river 
was  decided  upon  and  within  three  years 
there  were  a  dozen  houses,  one  of  which, 
built  by  Eli  Barnes,  was  to  become  the 
Mansion  House,  later  known  as  the  City 
Hotel.  This  was  purchased  by  F.  B.  Town- 
send  and  moved  to  the  present  post  office 
location,  and  the  original  land  on  which  it 


had  stood  was  donated  by  Mr.  Townsend 
for  the  site  of  a  Carnegie  Library. 

Since  there  were  many  claims  and  bound- 
ary disputes,  surveying  was  undertaken  in 
1839  by  Barnes  &  Waterman,  and  the  Water- 
man Store  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  State 
Streets  was  established.  Friendly  Indians 
were  a  common  sight  in  the  village,  there 
having  been  a  cluster  of  a  dozen  tepees  at 
Coltonville.  Several  bent-tree  Indian  trail 
markers  are  still  standing  in  the  Township. 
It  is  thought  Sycamore  was  on  one  of  the 
Pottawatomie  trails  from  Ottawa  north  to 
Lake  Geneva. 

West  of  Sycamore,  in  the  home  of  Rufus 
Colton,  the  first  court  was  held  in  1808,  the 
judge  having  been  paid  the  great  sum  of 
$75.00  a  year.  The  following  year  the  first 
courthouse  was  built  in  Sycamore.  It  also 
housed  the  first  school.  In  1853  a  public 
school  was  built.  Miss  Mary  Wood  had 
taught  the  first  log  cabin  school  four  miles 
north  of  Sycamore. 

In  1850  a  new  courthouse  was  built  in 
the  square,  where  the  present  one,  built  in 
1903,  stands.  (See  County  Government, 
division  page.)  Numerous  efforts  to  remove 
the  County  Seat  to  Coltonville,  Sandwich  or 
DeKalb  were  unsuccessful.  Prominent  Cir- 
cuit Judges  from  this  Township  who  held 
court  here  have  been  William  J.  Fulton, 
who  became  Justice  of  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court;  Adam  C.  Cliffe,  who  became  Judge 
of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  in  Chicago;  and 
D.  J.  Carnes,  who  was  elevated  to  the  Judge- 
ship of  the  Appellate  Court  in  Ottawa. 

In  1837  the  County  Abstract  of  Assess- 
ments showed  that  in  Sycamore  Township 
there  were  1037  horses,  86  pianos,  127  organs, 
and  hundreds  of  sewing  and  knitting  ma- 
chines. Land  sold  at  $16.00  per  acre,  all 
evidences  of  increasing  population  and  pros- 
perity. The  Township  contained  dense  forests 
and  rich  farm  land  which  has  risen  in  value 
from  $1.25  per  acre  originally  to  the  present 
value  of  several  hundred-dollars. 

Attempts  were  made  to  connect  the  village 
to  St.  Charles  by  means  of  a  plank  road,  but 
this  was  not  feasible.  The  roads  leading  west 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  gold  rush  traffic  and 
the  covered  wagons  seeking  the  promised 
land.   Grain  had  to  be  taken  to  Joliet  for 
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grinding.  Later,  Combe's  Mill,  northwest  of 
Sycamore,  used  Kishwaukee  water  power. 
Black's  Flour  Mill  in  Sycamore  stood  where 
Holcomb's  Lumber  yard  stands  and  there 
was  a  flax  mill  on  the  east  edge  of  town. 

Sycamore  experienced  the  usual  growing 
pains  of  a  frontier  settlement,  such  as  poor 
drainage  and  the  imperative  need  of  a  water 
supply.  From  the  first  small  well  in  the  town 
until  the  large  tower  built  in  1962  at  a  cost 
of  $490,000.00,  the  need  for  this  facility  has 
grown  many  times. 

A  land-mark  was  the  tall  black  standpipe 
at  the  intersection  of  State  and  Main  Streets, 
which  could  be  seen  for  miles.  This  was  re- 
placed by  an  ornamental  fountain,  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  C.  O.  Boynton;  it  had  to  be  taken 
out  because  of  increasing  traffic. 

A  county  jail,  necessary  in  the  turbulent 
life  on  the  frontier,  was  built  in  1856,  to  be 
replaced  in  1910.  During  the  prohibition  era 
this  was  called  the  "Lace  Curtain  Jail"  as 
many  Chicago  hoodlums  lodged  within  were 
alleged  to  have  had  preferential  treatment. 

The  first  newspaper,  "True  Republican" 
was  started  in  1857,  and  has  been  published 
without  interruption  to  the  present  time. 

The  lovely  city  of  Sycamore  was  incor- 
porated in  1869  with  Reuben  Ellwood  as 
Mayor.  The  wide  streets  with  their  arching 
shade  trees  won  the  admiration  of  all.  Un- 
fortunately, a  blight  in  1962  ravaged  the 
giant  elms  and  they  had  to  be  removed.  The 
peaceful  Kishwaukee  often  overflowed  its 
banks  and  froze,  affording  a  lake  for  wonder- 
ful skating,  as  did  the  Nesbitt  spring-fed  pond 
on  the  south  edge  of  town. 

In  1859  came  the  Cortland-Sycamore  Rail- 
road, costing  $75,000.00,  paid  for  by  the 
local  citizens.  Although  the  first  motive 
power  was  horsepower,  it  connected  with 
the  main  line  of  the  present  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway  at  Cortland.  In  case  of  deep 
snow,  bob  sleds  carried  the  freight  across 
fields  and  fences.  Later  the  Chicago  and 
Great  Western  was  constructed.  Passenger 
service,  which  was  heavy  at  first  with  fre- 
quent trains  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  has 
been  abandoned  as  unprofitable.  With  the 
advent  of  the  automobile,  the  death  knell  of 
two  electric  lines,  one  to  DeKalb  and  one 
to  Genoa,  was  sounded. 


Sycamore's  war  record  has  been  distin- 
guished. In  1861  a  company  was  formed  to 
fight  in  the  Civil  War,  with  Z.  B.  Mayo  as 
captain  and  E.  F.  Dutton  and  R.  A.  Smith 
as  lieutenants.  This  became  part  of  the  13th 
Illinois  Infantry  Regiment.  Of  307  men  who 
marched  away,  60  failed  to  return.  Since 
slavery  was  one  of  the  issues,  an  underground 
railroad  was  secretly  established  with  a  sta- 
tion in  the  Deacon  David  West  home,  from 
which  the  escaping  slaves  were  smuggled 
from  Sycamore  to  St.  Charles  on  their  way 
to  Canada. 

Some  returned  Union  officers  climbed  the 
ladder  to  success.  Gen.  Dustin  became  a  U.S. 
Sub-Treasurer.  General  Partridge  became 
Minister  to  Siam  by  appointment  from  Presi- 
dent Grant;  and  Gen.  Beveridge  of  DeKalb 
County,  who  entered  the  war  from  Evanston, 
attained  the  Governorship  of  Illinois. 

A  contingent  of  Sycamore  men  fought  in 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  Mexican 
disturbance.  Many  of  the  finest  left  for  World 
Wars  I  and  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict, 
some  to  give  their  lives.  Sycamore  is  now  the 
seat  of  Headquarters  Company,  2nd  Bat- 
talion, 129th  Infantry,  33rd  Division,  in  its 
large   modern   armory. 

Eventually  there  were  tax-supported 
schools  in  Sycamore,  and  also  a  fine  private 
school,  Dow's  Academy,  corner  of  Ottawa 
and  Main  Streets;  Waterman  Hall,  an  in- 
stitution for  girls,  was  built  on  land  given 
by  Mrs.  Waterman  in  1889,  and  was  affil- 
iated with  the  Episcopal  Church  with  Rev. 
B.  F.  Fleetwood  as  head.  After  this  closed 
it  became  St.  Alban's  School  for  Boys,  but 
could  not  survive  the  Depression.  In  1898 
College  Preparatory  courses  were  added  to 
the  public  school  curriculum.  Later  a  paroch- 
ial school  was  built  and  there  have  been 
several  modern  buildings  added  to  the  school 
plants.  At  present,  Father  Shanahan  is  in 
charge  of  Sycamore's  St.  Mary's  grade  school. 

On  land  given  by  Carlos  Lattin  in  1836, 
the  Methodist  Church  was  the  first  to  be 
organized.  Circuit  Riders  and  Evangelists 
visited  the  community,  and  other  denomina- 
tions have  followed  in  the  city  and  rural 
areas,  thus  attesting  to  the  underlying  re- 
ligious faith  of  the  early  settlers  and  their 
courageous  wives. 
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One  unsung  hero  of  pioneer  days  was  the 
dependable  horse.  From  bearing  the  rider 
crashing  through  uncharted  wilderness,  pull- 
ing wagons  through  hub-deep  mud,  tilling 
the  fields — to  drawing  the  fire-hose  cart, 
assisting  the  doctor  on  his  rounds — to  the 
high-stepping  sleek  creatures  attached  to 
spanking  surreys — this  fine  animal,  which 
since  has  passed  into  oblivion,  served  his 
times  well.  There  were  at  least  four  large 
livery  stables  at  one  time  and  several  black- 
smiths in  town.  There  was  a  driving  park 
on  the  south  side  of  Sycamore  on  the  DeGrafT 
property  in  which  were  held  sulky  races. 
Every  farmer  had  his  bob-sleds  and  many 
town  dwellers  their  sleighs.  The  sound  of 
jingling  sleigh  bells  all  winter  long  was  a 
pleasant  one  as  the  teams  glided  along  the 
streets.  The  snows  were  very  deep  and  the 
winters  extremely  severe. 

There  were  lines  of  hitching  rails  in  the 
center  of  town  and  drinking  troughs  for 
horses.  Some  times  a  man  was  tossed  in.  The 
side  walks  were  made  of  wood,  the  streets 
were  a  sea  of  mud,   until   brick  or  asphalt 


pavement  was  put  down  by  the  George  Peter 
Company  who  brought  in  an  assorted  crew 
of  workmen. 

Droves  of  sheep  and  cows  were  driven 
through  the  streets  on  their  way  to  the  large 
cattle  pen  on  the  north  side  of  Sycamore, 
to  await  shipment  to  Chicago.  When  the 
shouts  of  the  drivers  were  heard,  the  children 
were  taught  to  run  up  onto  the  porches  of  the 
houses,  so  as  not  to  be  trampled  by  the  ani- 
mals and  to  do  the  same  when  a  run-away 
horse  was  approaching. 

In  more  recent  years  there  have  been  large 
sheep  yards  in  Sycamore.  While  Elmer  Miner 
lived,  he  and  his  sister-in-law,  Mildred  Free- 
man owned  and  managed  them.  Mrs.  Miner 
and  Miss  Freeman  still  live  in  Sycamore  but 
are  no  longer  active  in  this  enterprise. 

With  the  trend  toward  industrialization, 
the  Marsh  Harvester  Plant  was  the  first  to 
come,  followed  by  Reuben  Ellwood's  Manu- 
facturing Plant  in  1875,  later  occupied  by 
F.  C.  Patten  Co.  Many  others  were  to  follow 
until  the  present  time,  when  the  double  labor 
shift  keeps  factories  humming. 
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In  1867,  in  the  grim  post-Civil  War  days, 
the  bank  of  Pierce  Dean  and  Co.  was  founded. 
This  became  the  Pierce  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank  and  later  The  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Company  of  Sycamore,  and  continues  at  the 
present  time.  There  were  also  the  Sycamore 
National  Bank  and  the  Citizen's  National 
Bank,  which  two  merged  in  1925.  This  was 
known  as  the  First  National  Bank  of  Syca- 
more, and  continued  until  its  closing  in  the 
Depression  year  of  1931. 

The  post  office  became  a  reality  in  1837. 
The  old  Ward  House  and  Williams  Hotel 
have  been  superseded  by  the  Fargo  Hotel 
and  modern  motels.  Stately  homes  on  large 
lots  made  imposing  contributions  to  the  town 
and  country's  beauty,  and  reflected  the  pros- 
perity of  their  owners. 

The  public  sale  of  liquor  to  Whites  had 
always  been  permitted.  In  several  spirited 
elections,  Sycamore  was  voted  dry  territory 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Volstead  Act.  This 
was  not  too  successful  because  of  easy  access 
to  nearby  sources  of  the  legal  sale  of  spirits. 
Since  repeal  of  National  Prohibition  the  sale 
is  regulated  by  the  city,  village  or  township. 

Nor  was  life  without  entertainment!  It 
varied  from  barn-raisings  to  great  patriotic 
celebrations,  with  colorful  parades  being  led 
by  "Rube"  Holcomb  on  F.  B.  Townsend's 
spirited  horse,  keeping  time  to  the  band. 
"Cyclone  Johnny  Thompson,"  who  earned 
the  Middleweight  Championship  title  of  the 
world  in  Sydney,  Australia,  in  1911,  began 
his  climb  to  fame  by  boxing  matches  in 
Sycamore  and  brought  publicity  to  the  town. 
There  was  Ward's  Opera  House,  an  exciting 
place!  Fair  Street  is  named  after  the  former 
Fair-grounds  on  the  west  side  of  town.  Mid- 
winter fairs  were  held  in  heated  tents  on  the 
main  streets,  while  in  summer  there  was  a 
fine  chatauqua  with  William  Jennings  Bryan 
as  one  of  the  speakers.  W.  M.  McAllister 
gave  acreage  for  a  large  municipal  park 
which  does  yeoman's  service,  especially  in 
summer.  At  the  present  time  there  are  movies, 
golf  courses,  swimming  pools,  rodeos,  lodges 
and  granges,  athletic  games,  bowling  alleys, 
concert  series,  4-H  clubs,  Scouting  and  all 
such  activities.  The  old  Wilkins  Block,  which 
burned  spectacularly,  was  opened  by  a  gala 
dinner   and    ball   with  Johnny    Hand's    or- 


chestra playing.  This  was  replaced  by  the 
Daniel  Pierce  Building.  In  the  "Hall"  on 
its  third  floor  occurred  many  a  formal  social 
event,  as  well  as  bazaars  and  dances.  This 
structure  is  now  the  Henderson  Building. 

It  is  impossible  to  chronicle  the  names  of 
the  prominent  Township  citizens  because 
there  are  so  many  who  showed  courage  and 
business  sagacity.  The  ones  who  succeeded 
were  made  of  hardy  fiber  and  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  integrity. 

Sycamore,  a  conservative  city,  has  enjoyed 
a  gradual  rather  than  a  spectacular  growth. 
The  depression  years  in  the  1930's  brought 
heartaches  to  many,  with  foreclosures,  bank- 
ruptcies and  other  losses. 

In  1963  a  different  climate  of  expansion 
and  modernization  has  become  apparent. 
New  subdivisions  are  springing  up  in  the 
whole  Township.  On  farms,  the  latest  in 
equipment  is  used.  The  "forward  look"  is  in 
evidence.  There  has  been  a  reversed  trend 
from  the  congested  cities  back  to  the  less- 
populated  areas.  An  airport,  shopping  cen- 
ters, clinics,  a  fine  hospital,  rest  homes  and 
excellent  stores  are  attracting  new  residents. 
The  1960  census  set  the  population  of  Syca- 
more at  6,961. 

The  people  of  the  whole  Township  may 
be  proud  of  their  heritage  and  will  probably 
continue  in  prosperity,  meeting  all  problems 
in  the  spirit  of  courage  of  their  forebearers. 

An  Oft-Repeated  Tale  Taken  Verbatim 
from  Boies  History.  "Peter  Lamois,  who, 
with  Jesse  C.  Kellogg  and  Lysander  Darling 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Sycamore,  remained  to  spend 
the  winter  in  Kellogg's  cabin.  Peter  was  a 
shrewd,  speculating,  half-yankeefied  French- 
man, and  had  with  him,  as  companion  and 
help,  a  half-civilized  Indian  lad  called  Shaw- 
ne-neese.  It  occurred  to  him,  that  with  the 
help  of  the  boy,  who  had  relations  living  near 
what  is  now  Aurora,  and  of  course  spoke  the 
language  of  the  Indians  around,  a  good  trade 
could  be  established  with  the  straggling 
Indians,  who  still  remained,  in  the  sale  of 
whisky.  So  off  goes  Peter  with  his  oxen  and 
wagon,  and  soon  returned  with  a  barrell  of 
whisky,  which  was  duly  broached  and  ad- 
vertised among  the  Indians  in  all  the  country 
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round.  Little  money  had  the  poor  Indians, 
but  they  had  ponies  and  blankets,  and  trink- 
ets to  sell,  so  that  a  flourishing  trade  was 
speedily  established;  the  Indians  promising 
to  deliver  ponies  when  they  had  received  the 
equivalent  in  whiskey.  The  whiskey  went  off 
rapidly,  yet  so  convenient  was  the  spring  to 
Peter's  shanty,  that  the  quantity  in  the  barrel 
was  not  seriously  diminished;  he  filled  water 
at  the  bung  as  freely  as  he  drew  good  ne  tosh 
from  the  spigot.  Soon  Peter's  best  customers 
had  each  become  indebted  to  him  in  the  sum 
of  a  pony  or  two,  and  he  began  to  hint  that 
it  was  time  to  settle.  Peter  unfortunately, 
broached  the  subject  at  a  time  when  a  party 
of  them  were  present,  all  well  warmed  up 
with  good  ne  tosh.  The  Indians  held  an 
indignation  meeting,  at  once  and  on  the  spot. 
They  put  in  a  plea  of  failure  of  consideration 
— the  good  ne  tosh  that  Peter  had  sold  them 
was  no  good — he  had  cheated  them — had 
sold  bad  liquor.  Peter  attempted  to  explain, 
but  the  thing  could  not  be  explained.  They 
grew  madder  and  madder.  Shaw-ne-neese 
and  Peter  each  fell  under  their  indignation. 
Soon  an  old  Indian  snatched  up  Shaw-ne- 
neese  upon  the  pony  behind  him  and  gal- 
loped off.  Then  a  real  old  fashioned  Indian 
war-whoop  burst  from  the  drunken  group, 
and  drawing  their  knives,  they  rushed  upon 
the  first  original  liquor-dealer  of  DeKalb 
County,  like  so  many  fiends  from  the  pit. 
"Peter  had  a  good  pair  of  legs,  and  he 
used  them.  He  made  tracks  for  the  brush, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  hide  from  their 
search,  until  tiring  of  the  chase,  they  went 
back  to  the  shanty,  absorbed  the  remainder 
of  the  whisky,  appropriated  Peter's  little 
stock  of  clothing,  provisions,  cooking  utensils, 
burned  the  cabin  including  broadcloth  suit 
he  had  brought  from  France,  then  left  the 
premises.  When  darkness  came,  the  friendly 
voice  of  Shaw-ne-neese,  calling  cautiously 
through  the  brush,  delighted  the  ears  of  the 
discomfited  Peter,  and  working  together, 
they  got  the  oxen  yoked,  loaded  up  what 
little  remained  of  their  worldly  goods,  and 
made  tracks  for  Walker's  Grove,  the  settle- 
ment from  which  they  had  come.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  the  first  white  man's  house  in  Sy- 
camore was  a  whisky  shop,  the  first  settler  a 
rum-seller,  and  the  first  row  a  whiskey  riot." 


VICTOR  TOWNSHIP 

Victor  Township  was  first  settled  in  1835 
and  set  apart  as  a  township  in  1853.  A  good 
country  school  was  started  soon  after  the  first 
settlement.  The  present  supervisor  is  Ralph 
H.  Schaeffer.  The  first  one  was  Benjamin 
Darland  who  was  elected  in  1853.  He  was 
followed  in  the  next  election  by  Samuel 
Lord.  Wallace  Moore  of  Victor  was  elected 
County  Clerk  and  served  from  1869  to  1872. 

Victor  is  purely  an  agricultural  region, 
uncultivated  until  1847  and  '48.  Though 
Indian  Creek  kept  the  area  well-watered, 
the  township  was  barren  of  trees.  With  the 
attraction  of  the  Paw  Paw  woods  to  the  east, 
the  Somonauk  timber  to  the  west,  Shabbona 
Grove  to  the  north,  and  the  trees  of  LaSalle 
County  to  the  south,  the  broad  prairies  of 
Victor  awaited  their  turn  until  the  available 
timberland  had  been  taken. 

Among  the  first  names  were  Jeremiah  Mul- 
ford,  W.  H.  Keene,  Aruna  Beckwith,  James 
Greene,  Newton  Stearns,  Peleg  Sweet,  Jer- 
ome Baxter,  George  N.  Stratton,  H.  C.  Beard, 
W.  R.  Prescott,  and  Simon  Suydam.  The 
descendants  of  some  still  live  on  the  home- 
stead claims.  Van  Buren  Post  Office  with 
Jeremiah  Mulford  as  first  postmaster  orig- 
inally served  Victor.  Victor  Center,  as  a 
post-office,  had  its  day.  History  records  that 
Victor  Township  supplied  103  of  its  best 
men  for  the  war  between  the  States  and 
$10,858  for  use  in  that  conflict. 

Because  community  life  centered  around 
the  church  and  its  interests  this  vignette 
includes  a  brief  history  of  the  Suydam 
Church  named  for  an  early  family  whose 
descendants  were  many.  Reading  between 
the  lines,  one  senses  the  affection  these  people 
had  for  one  another  and  their  church. 

Fifty  years  ago  Frank  Richey  operated  a 
creamery  along  what  is  now  Route  23  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Alvin  Warren  farm- 
stead. Local  farmers  brought  milk  here  to 
be  processed  into  butter.  Though  handi- 
capped by  blindness,  Mr.  Richey  managed 
well.  Because  he  had  lived  in  Somonauk 
Township  before  coming  to  Victor  "Frank's 
Corner"  near  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Somonauk  Township  was  named  for  Frank 
Richey. 
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Suydam  Church.  In  Victor  Township  at 
the  intersection  of  Route  23  and  a  state-aid 
blacktop,  is  located  the  Suydam  Methodist 
Church.  Times  necessitated  the  change  from 
the  "Church  of  the  Open  Door"  to  one  of 
locked  doors  much  to  the  sorrow  of  those 
who  habitually  stopped  to  commune. 

In  1837,  according  to  farm  records,  S.  B. 
Suydam  moved  to  the  land  on  which  the 
church  now  stands.  Like  other  farmers  in 
that  community,  (at  the  request  of  his  wife) 
he  opened  his  home  for  the  circuit  riders  to 
conduct  services. 

The  first  services  in  a  public  building 
were  held  in  a  country  school  where  the 
Victor  Town  Hall  now  stands.  Later  this 
building  was  sold  and  moved  to  the  Raspiller 
Farm  which  is  currently  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donald  Sampson.  On  this  farm  there 
is  known  to  be  a  cemetery,  unused  for  many 
years. 

A  buffalo-wallow  is  thought  once  to  have 
been  one  mile  south  of  the  Suydam  Church. 
Now  a  drained  swamp,  the  land  yields  arrows, 
one  even  buried  point  first  in  a  bone.  Ap- 
parently the  Indians  found  much  of  their 
meat  here. 

The  Greentown  School  House  was  used 
for  Methodist  services  until  1918.  In  the 
Victor  Cemetery  there  are  the  remains  of 
soldiers  who  were  in  the  Civil  War  and 
World  War  I.  It  is  said  there  are  also  the 
remains  of  a  woman  who  gave  George 
Washington  a  drink  of  water. 

The  post  offices  of  Van  Buren,  Victor,  and 
the  Star  Route  were  located  in  the  west  part 
of  Victor.  Mrs.  Waldee  was  postmistress  for 
Van  Buren.  Dexter  Wesson  took  care  of  the 
Star  Route.  The  old  stage  route  from  Chi- 
cago to  Dixon  went  through  that  part  of 
Victor. 

With  the  express  wish  that  the  proceeds 
be  used  in  1875  for  the  construction  of  a 
church,  the  twenty-five  year  old  Ebenezer 
F.  Cook  (when  dying  with  tuberculosis) 
bequeathed  to  the  community  his  80  acres. 
Apparently  this  land  was  sold  to  the  Cook 
family  and  is  now  the  parcel  that  is  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  farm  owned  by 
Mrs.  Roy  Cook  (wife  of  the  late  Roy  Cook — 
lawyer — and  relative  of  Ebenezer  Cook  who 
died  in  the  South).  March  27,  1875,  in  the 


school  house,  District  Number  2,  Town  of 
Victor,  the  church  received  its  charter. 
Trustees  appointed  were  Simon  Suydam, 
Lorenzo  Hubbard,  and  James  W.  Hender- 
son. The  corporate  name  became  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  of  Suydam.  Solomon 
R.  Price  was  the  affiant  who  acted  as  chair- 
man at  that  time  and  the  document  was 
subscribed,  sworn  to,  and  signed  by  Thomas 
J.  Warren,  J.  P.,  April  6,  1875.'  Suydam 
Church  first  shared  circuits  with  Sandwich, 
then  Somonauk,  and  in  1879  with  Leland. 
The  Reverend  C.  H.  Hoffman  was  pastor. 
The  land  on  which  the  church  and  sheds 
stand  was  bought  from  Dimon  Suydam  for 
$50.00. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Reverend  Willis 
Ray  Wilson,  the  entire  community  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  church.  Among  the 
winter  pastimes  were  baking  contests  for  the 
women,  corn  shows  for  the  men,  literary 
programs,  plays,  and  musicals.  Sometimes 
actors  went  to  another  community  and  par- 
ticipated in  a  contest.  With  increased  activ- 
ities, more  room  was  needed  and  as  plans 
were  well  underway,  on  the  night  of  June  12, 
1915,  the  church  was  struck  by  lightning 
and  burned  to  the  ground. 

Ten  days  later,  plans  had  been  drawn  up 
for  a  new  church  and  for  the  sum  of  $5,000 
the  contract  was  let  to  George  Streigle  of 
Sandwich.  September  18,  1915,  the  corner- 
stone was  laid.  Originally  of  kellastone,  the 
exterior  was,  in  1926,  covered  with  wood- 
siding.  In  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom 
Warren,  their  family  gave  the  acetylene 
plant.  The  pulpit  was  the  gift  of  Charles 
Mooring  and  Fred  Mervin. 

Among  the  labors-of-love  undertaken  by 
early  members  was  supplying  the  chunk- 
burning  stoves  with  wood  so  all  would  be 
comfortable  when  parishoners  arrived  for 
prayer-meeting  or  Sunday  service.  Tom  War- 
ren furnished  the  wood  and  kept  the  fires 
burning.  With  the  new  building,  someone 
had  to  keep  carbide  in  the  tank  and  the 
acetylene  plant  operating.  Another  gratuitous 
service  was  that  of  Mr.  Henderson's,  firing 
the  coal-burning  furnace. 

Eventually  the  corn  show  and  the  baking 
contest  yielded  way  to  the  V.Y.P.S.  (Victor 
Young  People's  Society)  which  promoted  an 
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annual  Homecoming  and  Fair.  Parades, 
races,  contests,  shared  the  spotlight.  Much 
fun  was  evinced  in  the  slow  Ford  race  won 
by  one  of  the  Cunz  brothers.  A  back-when 
Ford  was  difficult  to  drive  slowly  without 
killing  the  engine.  There  was  a  severe  penalty 
for  the  contestant  when  that  occurred. 

From  1918  to  1926,  with  the  intervention 
of  World  War  I,  the  fair  was  dropped.  Each 
year  the  event  was  so  eagerly  anticipated 
that  many  came  considerable  distance  to 
attend.  These  fairs  no  doubt  originated  with 
the  barbecue  held  on  the  Alvin  Warren  farm 
June  25,  1915,  when  the  host  furnished  the 
beef  and  the  church  women  served  the  din- 
ner. This  was  the  third  annual  meeting  of 
the  DeKalb  County  Farmers  which  4000 
people  attended.  Cars  lined  the  road  which 
is  now  Route  23.  Because  of  diminishing 
interest,  the  last  annual  fair  and  homecoming 
at  Suydam  Church  was  held  in  1956. 

The  "Ladies  Aid,"  organized  February  24, 
1903,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Mahoney,  was  active  in  raising  money  for 
the  church.  Among  the  charter  members 
were  Mrs.  A.  E.  Masear  and  Mrs.  Anna 
Warren.  Starting  with  a  small  membership, 
the  number  gradually  increased  and  came 
to  include  friends  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Catholic  persuasions,  thus  becoming  a  truly 
ecumenical  organization.  In  the  late  1920's, 
the  society  reorganized  as  part  of  the  Meth- 
odist Women's  Association  of  the  Rock  River 
Conference.  In  the  early  days  of  this  re- 
organization, Mrs.  Clarion  Anderson  served 
as  president  of  the  county  group.  In  1940 
the  nomenclature  was  again  changed  be- 
coming the  Woman's  Society  of  Christian 
Service  in  the  Joliet-Dixon  District  of  the 
Rock  River  Conference.  For  years  this  group 
has   achieved  the  status  of  a   Star  Society. 

Through  a  period  of  struggle,  Miss  Mary 
Condill  and  Mrs.  Anna  Warren  worked, 
financed,  and  encouraged  the  group  so  that 
all  ended  well. 

Though  still  standing,  the  remodeled  sheds 
no  longer  shelter  horses.  Automobiles  and 
airplanes  have  replaced  Old  Dobbin.  Rural 
Recognition  Day  breakfasts  have  brought 
out  large  numbers. 

In  the  late  1920's  an  electric  plant  powered 
by  a  gasoline  engine  replaced  the  acetylene 


plant.  With  the  coming  of  the  high  power 
line  past  the  church  in  1938,  the  gasoline 
engine  was  out.  An  oil  burner  with  a  blower 
attached  was  installed  in  the  furnace. 

Conference  rearrangements  placed  Leland 
and  Sandwich  together  and  Suydam  with 
Waterman.  By  1942  Leland  and  Suydam 
were  sharing  ministers. 

During  the  pastorate  of  the  Reverend 
Arthur  Huff,  improvements  included  the 
addition  of  a  hand-carved  altar  made  by 
George  Sarver  of  Chicago;  a  new  electric 
Hammond  organ  was  installed.  Faithfully, 
pastor  and  committees  worked  together  and 
everything  was  paid  for  when  accepted. 

Memorial  gifts  included  collection  plates 
and  candle  equipment  given  in  memory  of 
Alvin  Warren  by  his  parents;  chimes  were 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Hines;  a 
baptismal  font  was  made  by  George  Sarner 
in  1953;  the  cross,  brass  candle  holders,  and 
altar  vases  were  given  by  the  family  of  Wilder 
Wesson  in  1956.  Two  carved  pulpit  chairs 
were  given  in  1958  in  memory  of  Mary 
Graham  Buhler  by  her  husband.  Clyde 
Morton  left  a  legacy  of  $1,000  in  memory 
of  his  parents  who  for  many  years  were 
Sunday  school  teachers.  Mr.  Morton  had 
served  as  Sunday  school  superintendent  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years.  Anthony  Cop- 
pess  left  a  sum  of  money  in  memory  of  his 
sister  Mrs.  Alice  Blome.  Trees  were  set  out 
in  memory  of  friends  who  died  in  the  service. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Miller  planted  a  tree 
and  shrubbery  in  memory  of  their  son  Henry 
who  died  in  Germany  during  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge.  Ivan  Coppess  was  killed  when  his 
trainer  plane  was  struck  down  by  another 
plane  over  Texas.  Among  the  others  who 
were  generous  with  their  time,  talent,  and 
money  were  Mr.  A.  A.  Arnold,  A.  Lewis 
Anderson,  John  Henderson,  Alvin  Warren, 
Morris  Schaeffer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Morton,  Miss  Mary  Condill,  and  Mrs.  Anna 
Warren. 

Equally  active  are  the  Woman's  Society, 
Adult  Young  People's  Class,  M.Y.F.,  a  group- 
graded  Sunday  School,  junior  and  cherub 
choirs — led  by  Mrs.  Davis  Warren  and  Mrs. 
Donald  Sampson.  For  seventeen  years  Mrs. 
Warren  led  the  senior  choir  and  for  twelve 
years,  Mrs.  Myron  Spengler  has  not  missed 
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a  Sunday  as  Church  organist.  Others  who 
have  served  as  organist  were  Mrs.  AnnaCunz, 
Mrs.  Haeffle,  Mrs.  Hazel  Powell  Schaeffer, 
Miss  Ella  Schaeffer,   and  substitutes. 

Among  the  church's  dedicated  ministers 
was  the  Reverend  R.  H.  Dolliver  whose 
brother  was  Prentiss  Dolliver,  U.S.  senator 
from  Iowa.  He  had  taught  at  Suydam.  An- 
other was  Reverend  Willis  Ray  Wilson  who 


not  only  built  up  the  membership  but  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  church  after  the  first  one  had  burned 
in  1915.  The  Reverend  Arthur  Huff  did 
much  to  instigate  the  interior  new  look. 

In  1950  the  church  celebrated  its  90th 
anniversary,  though  it  is  believed  the  Meth- 
odist faith  took  root  in  the  Suydam  Com- 
munity at  least  by  1840. 
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jy  WORLD  WAR  ONE 

XVECORDS  of  World  War  One  show  that 
DeKalb  County  furnished  1,009  to  serve  in 
the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  but  this  list  is  known  to  be  far  from 
complete. 

Official  records  started  with  the  first  draft 
of  the  nation's  youth  June  5,  1917,  and  ended 
with  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918, 
but  does  not  include  the  number  of  volun- 
teers who  enlisted  between  the  start  of  hos- 
tilities in  April  and  June  5,  1917. 

There  were  915  men  inducted  by  the  local 
county  board  of  whom  69  were  rejected  for 
physical  reasons  at  the  various  camps.  The 
June  5,  1917,  registration  of  3,048  men  sup- 
plied 763  men  who  served,  and  the  second 
and  third  combined  to  furnish  17,  and  the 
fourth  and  last  66. 

In  addition,  163  men  of  draft  age  enlisted 
to  make  the  known  total  1,009. 

Of  this  number,  66  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  many  dying  in  training  camps  dur- 
ing the  dread  influenza  epidemic  of  Novem- 
ber, 1918. 

The  Number  "258"  was  the  first  to  be 
drawn  from  the  big  glass  fish  bowl  in  Wash- 
ington to  determine  the  order  in  which 
drafted  men  should  be  called  and  Claude 
F.  Disier  of  Somonauk  was  the  owner. 
Deferred  the  first  year  because  of  agricultural 
work,  Disier  was  reclassified  into  Class  One 
during  the  summer  of  1918  and  was  waiting 
for  a  call  when  the  Armistice  was  signed. 

Dave  Anderson  of  Sycamore  was  actually 
the  first  DeKalb  County  man  drafted,  but 
served  only  a  month  until  discharged  for 
physical  reasons. 

Members  of  the  "exemption  board"  as  it 
was  called  in  that  long  ago  war,  were  Mayor 
John  McQueen  of  Kirkland,  chairman;  Dr. 
J.  M.  Everett  of  DeKalb,  chief  medical 
examiner;  Thomas  S.  Murray  of  DeKalb, 
secretary  who  resigned  to  become  an  officer 


and  later  was  wounded  in  France;  William 
F.  Murphy  of  Sycamore,  secretary  who  suc- 
ceeded Murray;  Lowell  B.  Smith  of  Syca- 
more, government  appeal  agent;  Dr.  James 
S.  Rankin  of  DeKalb,  district  medical  board. 

In  addition,  a  total  of  22  women  also 
served  from  DeKalb  County.  There  were 
15  who  served  as  nurses  with  the  Army,  or 
the  Red  Cross;  one  a  stenographer  with  the 
Red  Cross;  one  a  welfare  worker  with  the 
Canteen  Service;  one  an  entertainer  with 
the  Y.M.C.A.;  one  a  dietitian  with  the  Navy 
nurses;  and  two  as  clerks  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

DeKalb's  most  famous  unit  was  a  Com- 
pany of  the  Third  Illinois  Infantry  which 
later  became  a  part  of  the  129th  Infantry 
in  the  famous  Prairie  or  Gold  Cross  Division, 
the  33rd  Division,  and  served  in  France. 
They  were  called  to  service  June  28,  1917, 
and  discharged  at  Camp  Grant,  Illinois, 
June  6,  1919.  The  129th  Infantry  captured 
more  than  800  Germans,  suffered  1,445 
casualties,  and  at  one  time  was  under  fire 
for  42  consecutive  days. 

DeKalb  County  had  a  population  slightly 
in  excess  of  30,000  in  World  War  One,  giving 
it  a  record  of  more  than  one  man  in  service 
for  each  30  inhabitants. 


WORLD  WAR  TWO  AND  THE 
KOREAN  POLICE  ACTION 

Time  was  when  some  patriotic  citizens  of 
a  county  such  as  DeKalb  kept  an  accurate 
record  of  the  men  who  served  in  wars.  This 
was  easy  in  the  days  when  the  men  were 
called  as  volunteers  and  companies  and  even 
regiments  often  were  raised  at  home  and 
marched  away  as  units. 

Experiences  during  World  War  One  when 
whole  English  villages  were  wiped  out  to  the 
last  young  man  in  the  dreadful  fighting  in 
the  Low  Countries  of  Europe  gave  United 
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States  officials  the  notion  that  men  should 
be  separated.  Thus,  if  an  outfit  was  wiped 
out,  only  a  few  would  come  from  one  locality, 
the  whole  nation  could  bear  the  loss. 

When  Japanese  bombs  dropping  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  December  7,  1941,  announced  to 
the  world  that  the  United  States  was  actively 
engaged  in  World  War  Two,  hundreds  of 
DeKalb  County  men  already  were  in  ser- 
vice. Many  had  enlisted  "to  beat  the  draft" 
or  because  of  belief  that  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  Headquarters  Company  of  the 
129th  Infantry,  Illinois  National  Guard,  had 
been  called  to  service  months  before,  and 
an  uncounted  number  of  county  men  were 
already  under  arms. 

Two  draft  boards  were  organized  and 
served  until  the  end  of  1945  when  their  work 
was  consolidated  into  a  single  board.  The 
records  of  both  boards  were  impounded  by 
the  Illinois  Selective  Service  System  in  1947 
when  the  boards  were  entirely  inactivated. 

Local  Board  No.  One  had  4,522  men 
registered  and  sent  1,121  to  the  armed  forces. 
Local  Board  No.  Two  had  4,155  men  regis- 
tered, sent  1,025  to  the  various  services. 

This  made  a  total  of  8,677  men  registered 
from  a  county  of  approximately  40,000,  with 
2,146  sent  to  the  war  by  the  Illinois  Selective 
Service  System. 

On  Local  Board  No.  One,  Thomas  J. 
Ronin  served  as  chairman  until  his  death 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  F.  Olsen 
of  DeKalb.  Other  Board  members  were 
Oliver  M.  Barcus,  Genoa;  Arthur  U.  Dodge, 
DeKalb;  Guy  Lanan  of  Kingston.  Clerks 
included  Helen  L.  Hasler  of  Genoa,  Elsie 
Decker  of  Sycamore,  Helen  R.  Eddy  of 
Sycamore,  Bert  R.  Stroberg  of  Sycamore, 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Weichlein  of  Sycamore,  and 
Margaret  Otis  of  DeKalb. 

Local  Board  No.  Two  seemed  to  have 
more  trouble  keeping  members.  Edward  E. 
Gallagher  of  Afton  Township  was  the  chair- 
man and  other  Board  members  included 
Paul  V.  Eakle  of  Waterman;  Gottlieb  D. 
Hueber,  Harry  A.  Joslyn  of  Sycamore;  Wil- 


liam M.  McAllister  of  Sycamore;  Guy  W. 
Morgan  of  DeKalb;  Elof  Olson,  Lucius  D. 
Sears  of  Sycamore;  A.  M.  Thompson,  Robert 
E.  White  of  Waterman;  and  Preston  Woods 
of  Waterman. 

Clerks  were  Gilbert  Blackman  of  DeKalb, 
Adelaide  Frenier,  Helen  M.  Knudsen  of 
Sycamore,  Florence  Bennett,  and  Mrs.  Mer- 
edith Strombom  of  Sycamore. 

When  the  Boards  were  consolidated  after 
the  War,  Mrs.  Helen  McNew  of  Genoa — 
who  had  served  as  Helen  Hasler — was  the 
clerk  until  all  activity  was  suspended  in  1947. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  in 
July,  1950,  or  the  Korean  Police  Action  as 
President  Harry  Truman  called  it,  the  De- 
Kalb County  Board  was  quickly  reorganized 
from  the  skeleton  status  it  had  been  on  since 
1948.  Thomas  F.  Olsen  of  DeKalb  was  the 
chairman,  Morris  Mabel  of  Sycamore  was 
secretary,  and  members  were  Robert  E. 
White  of  Waterman,  Warner  White  of  Som- 
onauk,  and  Giles  L.  Findley  of  DeKalb. 
Clerk  was  Mrs.  Meredith  Strombom  of 
Sycamore,   assisted  by  Mrs.   McNew. 

No  accurate  record  of  the  number  in- 
ducted was  ever  determined,  but  the  one 
thing  that  Local  Board  118  did  learn  was 
that  every  man  inducted  through  the  draft 
returned  safely.  There  were  five  casualties 
from  the  county,  but  all  were  volunteers  or 
members  of  Reserve  units. 

Again,  a  large  number  of  county  youths 
were  under  arms,  either  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  forces  who  stayed  in  after  World  War 
Two,  or  those  who  enlisted  to  become  a  part 
of  the  fighting  forces  as  fast  as  possible. 

Again,  Service  Company  of  the  129th  In- 
fantry, 44th  Division,  Illinois  National  Guard 
— which  had  succeeded  Headquarters  Com- 
pany of  the  129th,  33rd  Division  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  National  Guard  after 
World  War  Two,  was  called  up  early  in  1951. 

The  Division  was  moved  to  Camp  Lewis 
in  Washington  and  while  many  members 
served  as  individuals  in  the  Korean  fighting, 
the  Division  itself  remained  in  the  States. 
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EVER  underestimate  the  power  of  inte- 
rested and  organized  men  and  women,  who, 
as  volunteer  workers  help  communities  in 
countless  ways.  This  book  could  be  filled  with 
accounts  of  these  jobs  done  without  pay,  with- 
out fanfare,  and  often  without  thanks.  We 
are  told  that  ours  is  a  materialistic  society. 
How  many  den  mothers,  scout  leaders,  Little 
League  managers  and  umpires  do  you  know? 
What  about  hospital  auxiliaries?  Think  of  all 
the  improvements  they  have  set  in  motion ! 
And  Clubs !  People  do  gossip,  or  sew,  or  play 
cards,  but  these  same  clubs  build  play- 
grounds, establish  kindergartens,  award 
scholarships,  give  swimming  lessons,  promote 
the  arts,  agitate  for — and  even  get — civic  im- 
provements, promote  dental  care,  help  the 
Goodfellows  and  buy  library  books. 

It  is  impossible  to  cover  all  these  organiza- 
tions in  DeKalb  County,  but  there  follows  a 
sampling. 

DeKALB  COUNTY  STAGE  COACH 
PLAYERS,    1947-1962 

The  curtain  is  down  and  the  lights  are  out. 
The  sixteenth  season  of  the  Stage  Coach 
Players  is  over.  The  future  is  unpredictable. 
It  has  been  said  by  one  of  its  dedicated  mem- 
bers, "The  Stage  Coach  Players,  like  a  cat, 
has  nine  lives."  The  brief  narrative  which 
follows  may  reveal  some  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  operating  a  county-wide  com- 
munity theater,  staffed  by  amateurs  and 
volunteers.  It  will  also,  however,  reveal  some 
of  the  rewards,  successes,  and  achievements 
of  such  a  venture. 

On  a  cold  March  night  in  1947  a  melo- 
drama, Pure  As  the  Driven  Snow,  was  presented 
at  the  DeKalb  Masonic  Temple.  The  cast 
and  production  staff,  under  the  direction  of 
Anne  Smith  Grey,  became  enthusiastic  about 
the  idea  of  a  community  theater  and  met 
to  form  such  a  group.  Anne's  enthusiasm  and 


arduous  efforts  to  get  public  support  made 
this  exciting  idea  a  reality.  John  Ellwood 
offered  the  use  of  the  loft  of  a  spacious  barn 
at  Ilehamwood  Farm  on  North  First  Street 
Road.  The  butchers,  the  bakers,  and  the 
candlestick  makers,  with  their  wives,  helped 
make  the  barn  into  a  charming  summer 
theater  with  all  the  atmosphere  that  a  rural 
community  affords.  Ladies  scrubbed  and 
cleaned  the  barn  and  men  who  had  worked 
hard  by  day  were  glamorized  behind  the 
footlights  at  night. 

The  final  atmospheric  touch  came  when 
permission  was  granted  to  use  the  Ellwood 
Stage  Coach  as  a  ticket  booth.  This  coach 
had  been  used  on  another  historic  occasion, 
to  bring  Teddy  Roosevelt  to  the  ceremonies 
dedicating  the  "Normal  School,"  now  known 
as  Northern  Illinois  University.  It  was  from 
this  coach  that  the  name  "Stage  Coach 
Players"  was  evolved.  Mrs.  Ellwood  tells  us 
that  the  Stage  Coach  is  now  in  a  collection 
in  Minden,  near  York,  Nebraska. 

Enthusiasm  with  the  public  as  well  as  with 
the  players  ran  high  for  the  first  three  years. 
The  workers  had  a  good  time,  taking  their 
lunches  out  to  the  barn  where  hard  work  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  Audiences  enjoyed  Ar- 
senic and  Old  Lace  with  Charles  Bradt  dashing 
up  the  stairs  hollering  "Charge."  Claudia, 
Berkley  Square,  Death  Takes  A  Holiday,  The 
Cat  and  the  Canary — with  Jamie  as  a  corpse 
falling  out  of  a  cupboard — followed.  Blithe 
Spirit,  directed  by  Anne  Smith  Grey,  was  the 
only  play  ever  to  perform  out  of  town  at 
Sterling  for  the  benefit  of  the  polio  fund. 
Such  an  experience!  The  cast  had  to  go  up 
and  down  the  fire  escape  to  get  from  one 
side  of  the  stage  to  the  other.  During  the  pro- 
duction of  Claudia,  Jamie  left  his  glasses  at 
the  barn  and  when  he  went  out  in  the  morn- 
ing to  get  them,  he  found  the  barn  had  been 
struck  by  lightning  and  was  afire.  The  wiring 
had  burned  and  a  hurried  call  to  Jane  Bradt. 
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the  director,  and  all  the  workers,  brought 
them  running  to  the  barn  to  get  the  place 
ready  to  go  for  the  night  performance. 

Many  names  have  appeared  on  the  pro- 
grams— actors,  directors,  make-up  artists,  set 
designers,  people  who  have  dressed  the  actors. 
One  cannot  mention  them  all. 

In  the  spring  of  1950  the  blow  came.  Stage 
Coach  Players  lost  their  home.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Jane  Bradt,  funds  were  solicited 
from  the  public.  The  Stage  Coach  Theater, 
Inc.,  was  incorporated,  as  a  property-holding 
agency.  Gerry  Conde,  Charles  Bradt,  and 
Robert  Olson  were  named  as  the  original  in- 
corporators. The  certificate  of  incorporation 
was  filed  under  the  General  Not-For-Profit 
Corporation  Act,  January  12,  1950.  Also — 
separately  incorporated — was  the  Stage 
Coach  Players,  Inc.,  as  a  play-producing 
and  theater  managing  agency,  the  officers 
of  which  were  to  be  the  officers  and  board 
of  directors  elected  each  year  by  the  Stage 
Coach  Players.  Both  corporations  were  incor- 
porated and  have  operated  as  non-profit 
institutions. 

The  newly  formed  corporations  purchased 
an  acre  of  land  on  what  is  now  called  the 
Barber  Greene  Road.  The  building  ordered 
was  never  delivered  because  the  company  had 
gone  bankrupt !  Court  action  did  not  recover 
the  money.  Undaunted  by  this  stroke  of  bad 
luck,  the  Stage  Coach  Players  opened  their 
fourth  season  on  schedule  in  the  high  school 
auditorium.  The  following  were  rather  lean 
years.  Rummage  and  bake  sales  yielded  in- 
sufficient money. 

Upon  leaving  the  barn,  the  theater  atmos- 
phere had  been  lost.  Nothing  is  more  desolate 
than  a  high  school  auditorium  when  school  is 
closed.  Many  had  lost  interest,  but  some  very 
good  plays  were  given  at  the  school  with  fine 
sets.  Light  Up  The  Sky  was  one  of  these. 

New  devices  were  employed  to  revive  in- 
terest. Two  productions,  The  Devil's  Disciple, 
and  Major  Barbara,  directed  by  Anne  Smith 
Grey,  were  presented  in  the  theater  in  the 
round,  at  the  all-purpose  room  of  the  Glidden 
School.  The  Trial  of  Mary  Duggan,  also  under 
Anne's  direction,  was  given  a  realistic  setting 
in  the  courtroom  of  the  DeKalb  County 
Court  House,  in  Sycamore.  Morale  was  at  a 
low  ebb,  and  for  many  it  was  questionable 


whether  the  project  was  worthwhile.  The 
presidents  during  these  lean  years,  Jane  Bradt 
(1950),  James  Sawyer,  Jr.  (1951),  and  Mary 
Moore  Smith  (1952),  kept  the  theater  alive 
against  great  odds. 

Whether  the  theater  would  survive  its 
seventh  year  was  a  question.  Lucille  Aikins, 
a  newcomer  to  DeKalb,  was  elected  presi- 
dent. Her  work  and  experience  gave  the 
group  incentive  to  go  on.  Through  her  dili- 
gence and  encouragement,  the  group  erected 
a  metal  prefabricated  auditorium,  1952-53. 
The  foundation  and  framework  of  a  stage 
were  put  up  by  a  contractor  but  the  rest  was 
done  by  volunteers  and  friends  of  the  Stage 
Coach  Players.  The  new  theater  was  ready 
for  its  opening  on  June  11,  1953.  The  first 
play  was  Androcles  and  The  Lion,  directed  by 
Anne  Smith  Grey. 

During  the  three  homeless  years,  the  public 
relations  program  of  the  organization  suf- 
fered. Lucille  Aikins,  Marge  Leavitt  and 
Eula  O'Connell,  directed  a  new  positive  pub- 
lic relations  campaign. 

The  first  season  in  the  new  theater,  1953, 
witnessed  an  unforgettable  production  of  The 
Hasty  Heart,  directed  by  James  Bost.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  the  cast,  with  one  excep- 
tion, was  made  up  of  men. 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  as  a  tribute  to 
AAUW,  who  had  helped  during  the  financial 
struggle,  Little  Black  Sambo  was  presented  as 
a  children's  play  at  the  High  School,  under 
the  direction  of  Anne  Smith  Grey  with  Lucille 
Appell  arranging  the  dance  sequence. 

The  players  were  grateful  to  the  Board  of 
Education  for  giving  them  quarters  during 
their  homeless  years.  In  the  spring  of  1954 
in  March,  Trial  By  Jury  under  the  direction 
of  Marge  Leavitt  and  Welton  Marquis  was 
produced.  The  proceeds  were  given  to  the 
Junior  High  School  stage  fund  as  a  token  of 
appreciation.  Eula  O'Connell  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  purchased  stage  light- 
ing equipment  for  the  Junior  High  School, 
and  Stage  Coach  Players  added  enough 
money  to  complete  the  installation. 

In  1954,  Gerry  Conde,  who  had  served 
as  president  in  1948,  again  headed  the  group. 
Pygmalion,  directed  by  James  Bost;  The  Parlor 
Story,  directed  by  Hugh  Jameson;  The  Great 
Big  Door  Step,  directed  by  Paul  Crawford  (and 
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with  a  remarkably  realistic  set),  and  Miranda, 
directed  by  Lucille  Aikins,  were  given.  The 
outstanding  honor  of  this  year  came  when 
Northern  Illinois  University  purchased  the 
production  of  Miranda  for  one  of  their  sum- 
mer student  activity  programs.  Sets  were 
transported  to  the  University  Auditorium 
and  Miranda  closed  the  season  on  the  Uni- 
versity stage. 

Encouraged  by  successes  in  varying  de- 
grees, the  players,  with  John  Paulus  as  presi- 
dent, tried  another  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operetta  the  following  spring  (1955).  This 
production,  The  Pirates  of  Penzance,  was  co- 
directed  by  Marge  Leavitt  and  Wilbur  Smith. 
The  Egyptian  Theater  was  filled  to  capacity 
by  the  one  night  stand  of  this  singular  success. 
A  little  extra  cash  was  put  into  the  building 
fund.  The  season  moreover,  opened  with 
another  memorable  play,  My  Three  Angels, 
directed  by  Lucille  Aikins;  Laburnum  Grove, 
directed  by  John  Paulus;  Rebecca,  directed 
by  Margaret  Leavitt;  and  Love  and  Let  Love, 
directed  by  Hugh  Jameson.  Audiences  that 
season  were  increasing  in  size  and  for  some 
productions,  the  theater  was  filled  to  capac- 
ity. The  theater  held  175  people;  the  seats 
were  old;  the  floor  was  of  loose  gravel;  some 
consideration  was  given  to  much  needed  im- 
provements, which  began  to  appear  possible 
as  the  result  of  several  sucesssful  seasons. 

One  of  the  most  faitful  of  the  faithful  over 
the  years  was  Hugh  Jameson.  In  1956,  Cen- 
tennial Year  for  DeKalb,  and  the  tenth 
anniversary  year  for  Stage  Coach  Players, 
Hugh  Jameson  mentored  the  group.  To  add 
to  the  spirit  of  the  local  Centennial,  the 
Stage  Coach  Players  opened  their  season 
with  a  melodrama,  Dirty  Work  At  The  Cross- 
roads, directed  by  Victor  Griffin.  Audiences 
hissed  the  villain  and  cheered  the  hero  and 
there  were  a  few  who  remembered  the  per- 
formance of  Pure  As  The  Driven  Snow,  the  play 
back  in  1947  with  which  the  organization 
had  started.  Other  plays  of  the  tenth  an- 
niversary season  included  Sabrina  Fair,  di- 
rected by  Paul  Crawford;  The  Shop  at  Sly 
Corner,  directed  by  Dale  Jeffreys;  and  Dial 
M  For  Murder,  directed  by  Hugh  Jameson. 

Younger  people  had  been  attracted  to  the 
theater  and  in  1957  a  junior  executive  of 
General  Electric  Company,  Richard  Thomas, 


became  president.  The  play  bill  for  the 
season  read  as  follows:  Grand  Prize,  directed 
by  Helen  Findley;  See  How  They  Run,  co- 
directed  by  Lucille  Aikins  and  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald; A  Room  Full  of  Roses  directed  by 
Barbara  Borine  Hunt;  and  Someone  Waiting, 
directed  by  Hugh  Jameson. 

For  eleven  years  the  physical  improve- 
ments had  been  limited  to  bare  necessities. 
It  was  during  the  season  of  1958,  with  Harold 
Aikins  as  president,  that  the  theater  achieved 
its  new  look.  Much  planning  and  hard  work 
went  into  this.  Many  improvements  were 
made — a  new  stage  roof  (sound-proofed 
against  rain),  new  cement  floor  in  the  audi- 
torium, a  paint  job  inside,  new  theater  seats, 
a  grand  new  red  velvet  curtain  for  the 
draperies  at  the  windows.  A  patio  with  a  red 
and  white  canopy  made  an  attractive  en- 
trance. Backstage,  new  dressing  rooms,  new 
flats,  and  a  new  stage  floor  added  much  to 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  theater.  A 
garden-like  atmosphere  characterized  the 
refreshment  area  and  services  of  the  theater, 
and  much  of  the  good  taste  in  this  depart- 
ment was  attributable  to  the  work  of  Elsa 
Larson,  Eva  Benson,  and  Gladys  Larson. 
These  three  with  Jessie  Glidden  and  Edward 
Fitzgerald  have  added  enormously  to  set 
dressings,  in  providing  "final  touches"  to 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  effective  sets. 

The  plays  during  the  summer  of  1958  in- 
cluded Tender  Trap,  directed  by  Gentry 
Lovett;  Janus,  directed  by  Richard  Thomas; 
The  Loud  Red  Patrick,  directed  by  John  Lloyd ; 
and  the  ambitious  production  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Thing,  directed  by  Dale  Jeffreys;  it  was  am- 
bitious in  the  large  sized  cast,  and  in  the 
complexity  of  its  two  sets  and  special  lighting 
effects.  Mrs.  McThing  was  so  well  received 
that  it  was  held  over  for  a  sixth  night. 

In  1959  Helen  Findley  served  as  president 
of  Stage  Coach  Players.  The  Caine  Mutiny 
Court  Martial,  directed  by  Gentry  Lovett; 
Speaking  of  Murder,  directed  by  Mary  Lou 
Poor;  Bell,  Book  and  Candle,  directed  by  E. 
Nelson  James,  were  presented. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  president,  E. 
Nelson  James,  the  players  produced  their 
fourteenth  season  of  plays  in  the  summer  of 
1960.  The  stage  lighting  system,  "held  to- 
gether with  scotch  tape  and  safety  pins"  for 
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several  seasons,  was  entirely  removed.  A 
committee  consisting  of  Harold  Aikins,  Kent 
Blackman,  E.  Nelson  James,  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, and  Dale  Jeffreys,  designed  and  super- 
vized  the  installation  of  an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem of  stage  lighting,  dimming,  and  sound 
reproduction,  on  stage  and  in  the  auditorium. 
Another  major  improvement  was  a  complete 
cyclorama  system  mounted  on  tracks.  Garden 
lanterns  and  umbrellas  added  a  festive  touch 
to  the  refreshment  area. 

The  fourteenth  season  (1960)  included 
Candida,  directed  by  E.  Nelson  James;  Third 
Best  Sport,  directed  by  Jane  Bradt;  Toward 
£ero,  directed  by  Hugh  Jameson;  it  closed 
with  one  of  our  most  ambitious  undertakings 
to  date,  Thornton  Wilder's  The  Matchmaker, 
directed  by  Lucille  Aikins.  This  four-set  play 
could  not  have  been  produced  on  our  stage 
without  the  black  cyclorama.  Elaborate  set 
pieces  for  each  of  the  four  scenes,  unusually 
effective  costuming,  carefully  arranged  musi- 
cal effects,  superb  direction,  and  a  fine  cast, 
made  The  Matchmaker  another  of  Stage 
Coach's  all-time  "greats."  Its  success  war- 
ranted another  hold-over  performance.  As  a 
closing  production  of  the  1960  season,  The 
Twelve  Dancing  Princesses,  a  children's  play 
written  by  E.  Nelson  James,  and  directed 
by  him  and  Mildred  Olson,  who  supervised 
the  dance  sequences,  was  staged  at  the 
DeKalb  Township  High  School  in  mid- 
August.  This  was  part  of  the  new  DeKalb 
Children's  Theater  project  launched  by  Mrs. 
Kurt  Biss  (Raya  Garbousova)  and  others  in 
the  spring  of  1960. 

The  1961  season,  with  LaVerne  Kingsted 
as  president,  opened  with  a  revue  written 
and  composed  and  directed  by  Martha  and 
Louis  Hollingsworth  from  Sycamore,  the 
first  of  such  productions  done  by  Stage  Coach 
Players.  Desk  Set,  directed  by  one  of  our  new 
and  talented  younger  members-Don  Abram- 
son,  and  the  season  closed  with  The  White 
Sheep  of  the  Family,  directed  by  Hugh  Jameson. 
Paul  Povlsen,  for  the  first  time  repeated  a 
play  done  back  in  the  barn  days;  Blithe 
Spirit,  directed  by  Carmita  Hedges;  Born 
Yesterday,  directed  by  Don  Doyle;  The  Re- 
luctant Debutante,  directed  by  Don  Abramson, 
and  the  final  play  of  the  season  The  Middle 
Of  The  Night,  directed  by  Forrest  Smith.  A 


change  in  the  length  of  time  between  plays 
moved  this  well  into  August. 

No  summing  up  of  the  Stage  Coach 
Players  would  be  complete  without  a  mention 
of  the  lovely  season's-end  parties  for  all  the 
workers  and  actors  given  in  Elsa  Larson's 
home  and  garden — Japanese  lanterns,  square 
dances  called  by  Guy  Thorn,  food,  movies 
of  the  season's  plays,  and  programs  pre- 
sented by  Stage  Coach  talent. 

Over  the  past  few  seasons,  Guy  Thorn  has 
beautified  and  cared  for  the  theater  and 
grounds  and  it  has  never  looked  so  alluring. 

The  group  has  produced  poor  plays,  and 
good  ones,  and  experience  shows  that  sum- 
mer audiences  are  rather  unpredictable  as 
to  which  plays  will  be  successful,  but  perhaps 
that  is  part  of  the  fun. 

Yes,  the  theater  is  dark,  only  temporarily. 
Stage  Coach  Players  has  achieved  an  en- 
viable record  and  built  a  considerable  fol- 
lowing throughout  DeKalb  County.  There 
are  monthly  program  meetings  throughout 
the  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  and  everyone 
is  invited  to  join.  Enthusiasts  have  enlisted 
the  participation  of  business  people,  doctors, 
professors,  clerks,  stenographers,  farmers, 
bankers,  in  short — every  type  of  person  in 
the  community.  They  also  know  that  it  takes 
the  combined  labor  and  loving  devotion  not 
only  of  the  few  who  give  so  much  of  their 
time  to  the  theater  each  season,  but  also  of 
the  hundreds  of  persons  who  work  in  some 
connection  with  our  theater  each  season. 
It  is  the  fond  hope  of  the  founders  that  the 
dedicated  few  and  the  hundreds  of  volunteer 
amateur  theater  lovers  will  continue  to  come 
forward  in  future  years. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
UNIVERSITY  WOMEN 

The  DeKalb  County  Branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women  was 
organized  March  20,  1930,  by  45  area  wo- 
men. Their  study  program  included  inter- 
national relations,  drama,  pre-school  and 
"fellowships."  From  this  evolved  a  current 
program  including  literature,  crafts,  con- 
sumer education,  play-reading,  music  ap- 
preciation, German,  French,  modern  dance, 
and  body-wisdom.  The  program  and  projects 
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of  the  A.A.U.W.  reflect  the  changing  times 
of  the  community  and  the  nation. 

The  continuing  objective  of  the  A.A.U.W. 
is  to  promote  the  higher  education  of  women, 
and  the  first  goal  of  the  DeKalb  County 
Branch  was  to  bring  the  Northern  Illinois 
State  Teachers  College  into  institutional 
membership,  President  Karl  Adams  co- 
operated in  every  way,  and  in  1 940  Northern 
gained  approval  of  the  A.A.U.W.  examining 
board.  After  this,  the  graduates  of  N.  I.  were 
eligible  for  membership,  and  the  branch  grew 
rapidly. 

In  the  first  ten  years  the  group  found  its 
program  material  from  its  own  members,  and 
from  the  community,  and  were  mindful  of 
the  national  Association's  aim  to  have  pro- 
grams on  the  "graduate  level." 

Since  it  was  organized  in  1930,  the  DeKalb 
County  group  has  contributed  money  for  the 
Fellowship  Fund.  In  1930,  almost  no  other 
fellowships  for  higher  education  were  open  to 
women.  After  the  war  the  fellowships  became 
international,  and  as  A.A.U.W.  grew;  so  did 
the  size  and  number  of  fellowships. 

A.A.U.W.  cooperates  with  other  groups  in 
the  community  to  help  attain  common  goals. 
During  the  1940's  and  1950's,  they  were  in- 
volved in  programs  that  culminated  in  the 
DeKalb  Youth  Council  and  the  Family 
Service  Agency.  During  the  war  years,  they 
promoted  the  Artists  and  Lectures  Series 
bringing  superior  talent  to  the  city.  Early  in 
1950,  they  began  bringing  theatrical  groups 
to  present  children's  plays  to  the  community. 
In  1954,  they  helped  finance  a  play  given  for 
children  by  the  Stage  Coach  Players,  and  in 
1959,  they  gave  a  sum  of  money  with  which 
to  start  a  children's  theater  workshop.  The 
Drama  Club,  the  DeKalb  Woman's  Club, 
and  others  became  interested  at  about  the 
same  time  and  the  "Children's  Community 
Theater"  was  established.  A.A.U.W.  has 
helped  plan  for  "The  Community  Concerts," 
encouraged  the  "Great  Books"  program,  and 
has  established  the  "Marian  Fenwick  Me- 
morial Lectures." 

With  a  continuing  interest  in  legislation, 
meetings  are  held  with  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,    and    the   A.A.U.W.    has   taken   an 


active  interest  in  legislative  issues,  local,  state, 
and  national. 

Programs  and  interest  over  the  years  have 
changed;  the  purpose  has  remained  constant. 
Its  membership  of  approximately  165  women 
in  1963,  graduates  of  approved  colleges  and 
universities,  is  always  proud  of  the  quality  and 
diversity  of  its  members.  From  1930  until  now 
the  group  has  striven  toward  the  same  ideal — 
to  broaden  horizons  and  encourage  other 
women  to  follow  the  same  path. 


CHILDREN'S  COMMUNITY  THEATRE 

Children's  Community  Theatre  had  its 
beginnings  in  the  dramatics  workshop  held  in 
the  summer  of  1959  which  was  directed  by 
Mrs.  Waldo  Burchard  and  financed  by  equal 
contributions  from  Drama  Club  and  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women. 
PTA  Council  had  also  been  interested  in 
dramatics  for  children,  and  had  presented 
The  Dragon  Who  Giggled  for  the  children  of 
the  community.  PTA  and  Youth  Planning 
Council  cooperated  in  planning  for  the  work- 
shop, and  in  publicity. 

Interest  had  been  aroused  but  there  were 
no  further  funds,  and  no  prospects  until  at  an 
AAUW  board  meeting  in  the  fall  of  1959, 
Mrs.  Harold  Mann,  Arts  chairman  for 
AAUW,  said  that  Raya  Garbousova,  world- 
famed  cellist  and  DeKalb  resident,  had  of- 
fered to  give  a  benefit  concert  "for  the  child- 
ren of  DeKalb"  with  children's  theatre  in 
mind.  Children's  Community  Theatre  board 
with  Mrs.  Mann  as  president  was  formed  and 
presented  a  most  successful  benefit  in  May, 
1960.  The  summer  workshops  continued  with 
Dr.  Nelson  James  directing  in  1960  and  Don 
Doyle  in  '61  and  '62.  Plays  like  Rapunzel  and 
Robbers  Three  have  been  brought  the  child- 
ren; dance  programs  like  King  Solomon  and 
the  Bee,  and  Peter  and  the  Wolf;  musical 
performances  by  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Woodwind  Quintet,  the  NIU  string  quartet, 
and  the  Armstrong  folk  singers;  marionette 
shows  like  the  Wizard  of  Oz  and  Pinocchio; 
home  talent  plays  like  The  Twelve  Dancing 
Princesses,  Tom  Sawyer,  and  Hallelujah  Hop- 
sco'ch. 
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Thousands  of  children  in  DeKalb  and 
Sycamore  have  participated  in  and  enjoyed 
these  events,  and  in  1962-63,  cultural  oppor- 
tunities have  been  extending  to  the  entire 
county. 

Besides  AAUW,  Drama  Club,  Youth 
Planning  Council,  and  Stage  Coach  Players, 
sponsors  now  include  the  PTA  Councils, 
Woman's  Clubs,  Junior  Woman's  Clubs,  and 
B  and  P  Clubs  of  both  DeKalb  and  Sycamore. 
A  1963  summer  workshop  is  planned  and 
another  interesting  season  for  1963-1964. 

Original  officers  of  Children's  Community 
Theatre  were  President,  Mrs.  Harold  Mann; 
First  Vice  President,  Miss  Millie  Swanson; 
Second  Vice  President,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hollings- 
worth;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Merton  Edgar; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Howard  Vogt;  Asst.  Treas- 
urer, Mrs.  H.J.  Federspiel. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

The  General  John  Stark  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
organized  June  22, 1907,  with  thirty  members; 
a  charter  was  granted  on  October  22,  1907. 
The  name  of  the  chapter  was  chosen  because 
five  of  the  members  traced  their  Revolu- 
tionary ancestors  through  the  Stark  family, 
the  most  famous  of  whom  was  General  John 
Stark,  although  none  of  the  five  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  General. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Lucetta  P.  Stark  Boynton,  who  was  chosen 
the  regent.  Other  officers  were  vice-regent, 
Claire  Lattin;  corresponding  secretary,  Har- 
riet Stevenson;  recording  secretary,  Fannie 
Harroun;  historian,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Rogers; 
treasurer,  Grace  Stevens.  Mrs.  Adam  Cliffe 
is  the  only  living  charter  member  in  the 
chapter. 

There  are  two  real  daughters  of  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers  buried  in  DeKalb  County. 
In  1928,  the  Chapter  marked  with  bronze 
tablets  the  grave  of  Lydia  Young  Stuart  in 
the  North  Kingston  Cemetery  and  that  of 
Sarah  Bacon  Wood  in  the  Sycamore  Elm- 
wood  Cemetery. 

In  1917  an  historical  marker  was  placed  on 
the  site  of  the  first  settler's  cabin  near 
Hinckley;  later,  in  order  to  avoid  deteriora- 


tion, this  marker  was  moved  to  the  Hinckley 
Park.  In  1917,  a  few  miles  north  of  DeKalb, 
the  site  of  the  first  session  of  DeKalb  County 
Court,  which  was  held  in  1837,  was  marked 
by  DeKalb  County  and  the  D.A.R. 

The  program  and  projects  of  the  National 
Society  have  been  followed  by  the  local 
Chapter.  These  projects  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

Two  D.A.R.  schools;  Kate  Duncan  Smith 
at  Grant,  Alabama,  and  Tamassee  at  Tamas- 
see,  South  Carolina. 

Twelve  so-called  "Approved  Schools"  for 
underprivileged  children;  nursing  scholar- 
ships for  Indian  girls;  conservation  scholar- 
ship to  a  DeKalb  County  boy  or  girl;  good 
citizen  awards  to  a  senior  girl  in  each  high 
school  of  the  county,  chosen  by  her  classmates 
and  faculty  on  the  basis  of  scholarship, 
service,  loyalty,  and  other  such  qualities;  A 
book  on  some  historical  subject  to  each 
elementary  school  in  DeKalb  and  Sycamore 
on  alternate  years;  Radio  programs  on  his- 
torical persons  and  events. 

Several  of  the  members  have  been  active 
in  the  State  Society  as  officers  and  committee 
chairmen.  The  Society  with  a  current  mem- 
bership of  ninety,  meets  once  a  month  from 
October  through  June. 

The  present  officers  are  regent — Mrs. 
David  Lawler;  vice-regent — Miss  Edith 
Wentworth;  chaplain — Miss  Hazel  Wiswall; 
recording  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  Nash; 
treasurer — Miss  Carol  Richardsonn  and  reg- 
istrar— -Mrs.  Burchard  Coar. 


THE  DeKALB-SYCAMORE 
COMMUNITY  CONCERT  ASSOCIATION 

In  the  summer  of  1960  several  former 
board  members  of  the  dormant  DeKalb 
County  Civic  Music  Association  met  in  De- 
Kalb with  Leonard  Exum,  a  representative 
of  the  Community  Concert  Association. 
Those  present  felt  that  there  was  a  need  for  an 
organization  to  bring  live  performances  of  the 
arts,  particularly  music  and  the  dance.  The 
DeKalb-Sycamore  Community  Concert  As- 
sociation was  formed.  At  a  later  meeting, 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Mann  was  elected  President; 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Dolder,  first  Vice-President;  Mrs. 
J.     W.     Pokarney,     second     Vice-President; 
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George  Dean,  third  Vice-President  in  charge 
of  publicity;  Mrs.  Helen  Offerman,  Secre- 
tary; and  Francis  Cash,  Treasurer.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  season's  program  should 
generally  be  made  up  of  four  concerts,  two 
to  be  held  in  Sycamore,  two  to  be  held  in 
DeKalb.  The  first  membership  drive  was  held 
the  third  week  in  October.  More  than  500 
purchased  memberships. 

The  first  season's  program  included  these 
concerts:  David  Abel,  Violinist;  The  Pilar 
Gomez  Dance  Group;  Igor  Gorin,  Baritone; 
and  Whittemore  and  Lowe,  Duo  Pianists. 
The  second  season  saw  a  modest  gain  in 
membership  and  these  artists  were  presented: 
Pagannini  String  Quartet;  Mildred  Dilling, 
Harpist;  Mildred  Miller,  Mezzo  Soprano; 
and  Gary  Graffman,  Pianist.  The  third  sea- 
son was  equally  successful  with  these  artists 
presented:  Kovach  and  Rabovsky,  Ballet; 
Brick  Friedman,  Violinist;  William  Warfield, 
Baritone;  and,  Theodore  Lettvin,  Pianist. 

Before  the  start  of  the  1963-64  season,  a 
new  slate  of  officers  was  elected.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Claybaugh,  President;  Mr.  John  Weaver, 
first  Vice-President;  Mrs.  A.  F.  Dolder, 
second  Vice-President;  Mr.  Maurice  Bur- 
kart,  third  Vice-President;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Po- 
karney,  Secretary;  and,  Dr.  Frederick  Poor, 
Treasurer.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Mann  was  appointed  a 
life  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  ap- 
preciation of  her  service.  The  following  con- 
certs will  be  presented  during  the  1963-64 
season:  The  DePaur  Chorus,  Leonard  De- 
Paur  conducting;  The  Lenaud  Sisters,  Duo 
Pianists;  The  Don  Shirley  Trio;  and  Beverly 
Wolff,  Mezzo  Soprano. 

The  DeKalb-Sycamore  Community  Con- 
cert Association  continues  to  grow  and  adds 
its  cultural  contribution  to  De  Kalb  Countv. 


THE  FAMILY  SERVICE  AGENCY  OF 
DeKALB  COUNTY 

The  Family  Service  Agency  of  the  De  Kalb 
County  is  a  non-profit  organization  sup- 
ported by  Community  Chest  or  United 
Funds,  client  fees,  membership  dues  and 
donations.  It  does  not  receive  public  monies. 
Any  citizen  of  the  county  may  receive  its 
services. 


Not  all  family  problems  (husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  etc.)  can  be  prevented 
by  such  measures  as  youth  activities,  clubs, 
and  organizations.  Serious  problems  do  de- 
velop and  it  is  these  deep-rooted  situations 
that  require  professional  counseling.  The 
Family  Service  Agency  provides  a  profes- 
sional counseling  service  with  trained  social 
caseworkers.  Many  of  the  cases  are  referred  by 
lawyers,  ministers,  physicians,  and  educators. 
Others  come  at  their  own  decision  without 
referral.  Almost  4%  of  DeKalb  County's 
10,000  families  have  sought  help  from  Fam- 
ily Service  since  it  was  established  in  1957. 


LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

The  National  League  of  Women  Voters 
was  organized  in  1920  because  the  women 
who  had  worked  for  woman  suffrage  believed 
some  matters  (such  as  child  labor)  were  not 
of  sufficient  interest  to  men,  and  that  women 
of  both  parties  could  work  for  them  together. 
The  same  year,  the  Illinois  League  was 
organized,  and  in  June,  1921,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Mareva  Brown,  the  DeKalb 
County  League.  Name  and  organization  have 
changed  so  that  the  latter  is  now  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  DeKalb,  and  its  mem- 
bers are  also  members  of  the  state  and  na- 
tional.Leagues. 

The  first  president  was  Mrs.  L.  A.  Keene. 
Others  who  joined  in  the  very  early  days  are 
Mrs.  Josephine  Cone,  Mrs.  John  Glidden, 
Mrs.  Emil  Nelson,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Gullickson, 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Hummel,  Mrs.  Ralph  Kempson, 
Mrs.  Chester  Oleson,  Katharine  Pierce, 
Margaret  Powers,  Mrs.  Percy  Webster,  and 
Mrs.  Alice  Woods. 

The  purpose  of  the  League  is  "to  promote 
political  responsibility  through  informed  and 
active  participation  in  government."  Anyone 
who  supports  the  principles  and  policies  of 
the  League  is  eligible  to  join  it,  and  needs  no 
invitation;  local  meetings  are  open.  Anyone 
active  in  partisan  politics  is  welcome  to 
membership,  but  can  not  hold  office. 

The  first  project  of  the  local  League  was 
raising  money  and  arousing  interest  in 
Hopkins  Park,  so  that  the  requirements  for 
making  it  a  park  were  fulfilled.  Another 
early   interest   was   in   school   districts,    and 
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members  made  a  quilt  map  of  the  county, 
each  patch  a  school  district.  The  quilt 
traveled  to  Washington  D.  C,  and  elsewhere. 
Interest  in  schools  has  continued  to  the 
present.  As  members  of  the  L.W.V.  of 
Illinois,  local  women  have  worked  vigorously 
for  amendments  to  improve  the  state  Consti- 
tution. Always  the  League  has  offered 
Voters'  Service,  showing  people  the  tech- 
niques of  voting,  trying  to  arouse  interest  in 
governmental  units  and  problems  of  govern- 
ment, and  offering  information.  It  never 
endorses  candidates,  but  holds  meetings  at 
which  local  candidates  can  meet  the  public, 
and  publishes  information.  It  limits  its 
activities  to  a  few  at  a  time,  in  order  to  work 
more  effectively,  but  members  can  take  part 
in  other  activites  so  long  as  they  do  not  use 
the  name  of  the  League. 

The  League  has  many  publications.  Peri- 
odicals are  The  National  Voter  and  The 
Illinois  Voter.  A  state  project  is  the  biennial 
Illinois  Voters'  Handbook,  widely  used  in 
schools.  The  latest  local  project  was  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet,  "DeKalb,  The 
Community  And  Its  Government,"  which 
is  being  sold  at  cost.  A  revision  of  this  pamph- 
let, titled,  "This  Is  Your  Town-DeKalb,"was 
published  in  1961. 

Officers  are  elected  in  March.  Officers  for 
the  coming  year  are  President,  Mrs.  Martin 
Kallich;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  Wm.  Ogilvie 
and  Mrs.  Donald  Lothson;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Robert  Fischer;  and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence Avery. 

When  the  League  started,  it  was  the  only 
women's  non-partisan  organization  that  pro- 
fessed an  interest  in  government.  Now  many 
do,  but  the  League  is  still  the  only  one  that 
confines  itself  to  government.  It  does  not 
"avoid  controversy,"  but  does  not  take  a 
stand  without  previous  study. 


PANHELLENIC 

A  county-wide  organization,  Panhellenic 
was  founded  by  a  Sycamore  group  in  the  fall 
of  1912.  Women  who  have  been  initiated  into 
National  College  social  sororities,  while  "on 
campus,"  comprise  the  membership. 

Across  the  years,  in  an  unostentatious  way, 
many  philanthropic  projects  have  been  pro- 
moted. Among  these,  the  use  of  a  loan  fund — 
early  established — was  for  some  years  avail- 
able to  girls  attending  college  anywhere. 
Raising  money  for  this  entailed  a  variety  of 
activities,  from  conducting  a  "Woman's  Ex- 
change" to  a  delightful  open  house  with  access 
to  the  museum  on  the  Ellwood  grounds. 

For  many  college  generations,  the  loan 
fund  did  yeoman's  service;  when  it  no  longer 
seemed  feasible  because  of  changed  condi- 
tions, a  scholarship  fund  superseded  the  loan 
project.  In  addition  to  the  income  from  this 
fund,  dues,  gifts  from  interested  individuals, 
and  memorials  provide  three  or  more  $100 
scholarships  annually.  These  are  granted  to 
juniors  and  seniors  at  Northern  upon  fall 
registration.  Applicants  for  the  Eva  Reed 
Hall  Memorial  Scholarship,  the  Harriet 
Wilson  Davy  Scholarship,  and  the  Nancy  B. 
Hall  Scholarship — given  by  Ann  Hall  Edgar 
(Mrs.  M.  W.)  in  memory  of  her  sister — are 
superior  school  citizens  who  show  promise  as 
teachers  by  outstanding  qualifications  of  char- 
acter, leadership,  scholarship, and  service. 

Conducive  to  a  satisfying  "town  and  gown" 
relationship,  County  Panhellenic  has  helped 
Northern  Illinois  University  sororities  with 
rushing,  pledging,  and  training. 

Officers  for  1963-1964  are  President, 
Dorothy  Malone  Ball  (Mrs.  Robert);  Vice- 
President,  Martha  Harter  Hollingsworth 
(Mrs.  H.  L.);  Secretary,  Evelyn  Blomquist 
Anderson  (Mrs.  Henry);  and,  Treasurer,  Sue 
Bennett  Nelson  (Mrs.  C.  R.). 


W.  Willard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Labor 
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HE  history  of  the  W.  W.  Wirtz  family  is 
integrated  with  that  of  DeKalb  county.  The 
roots  are  there,  though  some  of  the  branches 
have  spread  to  "far  away"  places. 

W.  W.  Wirtz  was  born  in  Sandwich,  in 
DeKalb  County,  in  1887 — in  the  same  county 
where  his  father  had  been  born.  However, 
he  spent  his  early  life  in  Iowa  where  he  was 
graduated  from  Parsons  College  in  1907. 
After  teaching  three  years  in  Monmouth 
(Illinois)  High  School,  he  came  to  DeKalb 
in  1910,  where  he  taught  German  and  Latin 
and  coached  all  men's  athletics  in  the  "State 
Normal  School."  After  two  years  as  principal 
of  the  Canton  (Illinois)  High  School,  he  re- 
turned to  DeKalb  in  1920,  where  he  has  been 
a  partner  in  the  Wirtz  and  Wirtz  Furniture 
Store  and  currently  in  the  Wirtz-Roche 
Funeral  Home. 

On  the  distaff  side,  William  Wirtz  was 
married  in  1910  to  Alfa  White  who  died  in 
1931.  In  1934  he  was  married  to  Jeann 
Sohner  who  had  been  teaching  English  in 
DeKalb  High  School.  Mrs.  Wirtz  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Rockford  College  and  an  active 
alumna  of  the  college.  They  live  at  531 
College  Terrace. 

W.  Willard  Wirtz,  the  eldest  of  five  chil- 
dren, was  born  in  DeKalb,  in  1912;  he  was 
graduated  from  "Northern"  and  later  from 
Beloit  College.  He  took  his  law  work  at 
Harvard  and  was  Professor  in  the  law  school 
of  the  University  of  Iowa,  going  from  there 
to  the  faculty  of  Northwestern  University 
Law  School.  His  first  public  office  was  as 
an  appointee  to  the  State  Liquor  Com- 
mission, having  been  appointed  to  that  po- 
sition by  the  then  Governor  Adlai  Stevenson. 
For  some  twenty  years  he  was  active  in  labor 
arbitration,  punctuated  by  a  number  of 
periods  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
government.  These  positions  can  best  be 
noted  by  reference  to  his  paragraphs  in 
"Who's  Who  in  America."   On  Mr.   Ken- 


W.  Willard  Wirtz 

nedy's  election  to  the  presidency,  Willard 
Wirtz  was  appointed  to  the  undersecretary- 
ship  of  labor  in  the  Cabinet.  On  Mr.  Gold- 
berg's appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
Willard  became  Secretary  of  Labor,  which 
office  he  now  holds.  He  is  the  first  man  from 
DeKalb  County  to  be  in  the  President's 
cabinet. 

Robert  W.  Wirtz  was  born  in  DeKalb, 
was  graduated  from  DeKalb  Township  High 
School,  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal 
School,  followed  by  graduate  work  at  North- 
western University.  He  taught  in  the  Evan- 
ston  Public  Schools,  became  successful  as 
inventor  of  machines  used  in  the  printing 
trade  and  as  Director  in  Research  for  the 
Varityper  Corporation.  Currently  he  is  co- 
author of  a  series  of  books  in  the  field  of  the 
"new  mathematics,"  and  is  on  the  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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Back   to   the   distaff  side !    Marion   Wirtz  Frances  Wirtz  Weeks  was  born  in  Canton, 

Conde  was  born  in  DeKalb,  was  graduated  Illinois;    she   was    graduated   from    DeKalb 

from  DeKalb  High,  attended  Northern,  and  High  and  Iowa  State  at  Ames.  She  served 

received  her  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees  as  a  "Wave"  in  War  II,  is  the  wife  of  Robert 

from  Northwestern  University,  taught  in  the  Weeks  of  the  faculty  of  the   University  of 

public  schools  in  Batavia,  Illinois,  and  in  the  Michigan  and  the  author  of  several  books. 
State  Normal  at  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  She  Kathryn  Jeann  Wirtz  was  graduated  from 

is  the  wife  of  G.  T.  Conde,  who  is  a  partner  DeKalb  High  and  the  University  of  Michi- 

in    the   Wirtz    and   Wirtz    Furniture    Store;  gan.   Currently  she  is  Associate  Director  in 

she    is    currently    teaching    in    the    DeKalb  the  Chicago  office  of  the  American  Associ- 

Public  Schools.  ation  for  the  United  Nations. 
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Addenda 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HISTORY 
BOOK 

Louis  E.  Lloyd  who  originally  sparked  the 
county  history  project  lived  to  know  that 
many  people  were  carrying  on  what  he  had 
begun.  He  served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
historical  committee.  Others  who  have 
shouldered  the  responsibility  of  the  chairman- 
ship are  Rupert  Jordan,  Orville  Shipman, 
and  presently,  J.  A.  Spickerman. 

D.  E.  Stitzel  who  compiled  the  school  copy 
has,  from  the  first,  served  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  Modesty  compelled  him  to  call 
himself  the  errand  boy.  If  that  is  his  preferred 
category,  surely  he  has  been  a  glorified  and 
indispensable  one. 

*  *  * 

DeKALB  COUNTY  FARM 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  .  .  . ye  have  done  it  unto  Me" 

Except  in  the  minds  of  a  few  octogenarians, 
early  records  of  the  DeKalb  County  Farm 
are  not  to  be  found.  The  original  home  which 
stood  south  of  the  present  one  was  built  in 
1871.  The  Robert  Reed  family  was  first  in 
charge.  Funds  appropriated  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  were  $1,450,  then  $1,500  a  year. 
Frank  Bastian  was  manager  from  1907  to 
1910.  From  1910  to  1943  the  James  Darnells 
supervised  the  Home.  As  late  as  1946  the 
place,  known  as  the  "DeKalb  County  Poor 
Farm,"  housed  about  40  people. 

Kerosene  lamps  lighted  the  dark,  narrow 
halls  and  dismal  rooms.  The  matron  and 
residents  baked  their  own  bread,  daily,  in 
basement  ovens.  They  raised  their  own  vege- 
tables and  milked  cows,  using  the  milk  with- 
out benefit  of  pasteurization.  Chickens  were 
raised  on  the  premises.  Employees  were  paid 
eight  dollars  a  week. 

Hand-operated  washing  machines  were 
used.  The  kitchen  had  a  sink  on  one  side  of 
the  room  and  a  stove  on  the  other.  To  reach 
the  dining  area,  everyone  had  to  go  through 


the  kitchen.  Tables  and  benches  served  as 
dining  room  furniture. 

In  1912  the  present  home  was  started.  It 
was  not  quite  completed  in  1913  when  Mrs. 
Jenny  Fann  came  to  work  for  the  James 
Darnell  family.  They  stayed  until  1943  when 
the  Rex  Sissons  came.  Farming  was  part  of 
the  work  until  about  1955;  since  then  the  land 
has  been  rented  on  shares.  The  Sissons  stayed 
17  years. 

The  new  home  has  been  well  kept.  Man- 
agers, employees,  and  guests  all  lived  in  one 
building  until  1954  when  a  house  was  built 
for  the  superintendent  and  his  family. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  DeKalb  County  to 
have  the  dedicated  manager  and  his  wife, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merle  Brust.  With  a  knowledge 
of  geriatrics  and  patient  devotion  to  their 
guests,  they  render  incomparable  service 
under  difficult  odds.  The  supervisors  and 
management  cooperate  to  uphold  the  aims  of 
the  home  which  Mrs.  Brust  says  are 

l."to  provide  care  for  both  ambulatory 
and  bed  patients,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  patient's  doctor, 

2.  to  make  the  home  a  comfortable  and 
cheerful  place  for  loved  ones, 

3.  to  serve  good,  well-balanced  meals, 

4.  to  provide  clean  linens  and  personal 
laundry, 

5.  to  offer  recreation  and  creative  work  for 
those  able  to  take  advantage  of  such  op- 
portunities, 

6.  to  be  grateful  for  such  a  home  when  it  is 
needed, 

7.  to  live  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Golden  Rule." 

A  few  years  ago  the  home  was  licensed  by 
the  State  of  Illinois  as  a  nursing  home  to  care 
for  DeKalb  County  residents  who  need  24 
hour  nursing  attention.  No  longer  a  "poor 
farm,"  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  the  manage- 
ment would  like  to  have  the  name  changed  to 
Woodland  Acres.  Providing  the  best  possible 
care  and  having  a  clean  well-kept  home  with 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brust  in  charge  gives  DeKalb 
County  a  place  of  which  it  may  well  be  proud. 
There  are  not  enough  rooms,  to  be  sure,  and 
the  waiting  list  is  too  long.  How  soon  will  a 
civic-minded  benefactor  step  up  with  funds 
for  a  much  needed  wing  for  which  there  is 
ample  space  next  to  present  home? 

Many  changes  have  been  made  recently  to 
conform  to  minimum  State  Standards.  A  new 
laundry,  chapel,  handicraft  and  ceramics 
room,  barber  and  beauty  shops  have  been 
provided.  In  some  instances  the  furniture  and 
equipment  were  given;  deep-freeze  and  piano 
have  added  much  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  place.  The  County  Sani- 
tarium Board  gave  most  of  the  "San"  equip- 
ment, furnishings,  linens,  and  such  to  the 
Home. 

The  home  now  houses  133  patients  ranging 
from  27  years  to  103.  All  residents  are  pro- 
vided for  and  treated  the  same.  Forty-seven 
residents  are  partially  provided  for  by  Public 
Aid.  The  rest  are  privately  paid  for;  there  are 
but  two  residents  on  township  aid. 

DeKalb  County  organizations,  particularly 
Women's  Clubs,  have  helped  in  a  most 
understanding  manner.  Those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  helping  similar  causes  know  how 
important  it  is  to  consult  the  management  to 
know  what  is  most  needed.  Often  it  is  the 
money  to  be  used  toward  the  hoped-for  im- 
provements. At  the  moment  drapes  that  are 
cheery-looking  and  in  good  taste,  and  dining 
tables  that  will  seat  four  and  have  comfortable 
chairs  would  be  most  acceptable.  But  consult 
the  management ! 

The  63  employees  include  housekeeping, 
laundry,  dietary,  nursing,  occupational  ther- 
apy, maintenance,  and  office  help  in  addition 
to  the  managers. 

With  never  a  real  vacation  for  themselves 

the  Brusts  find  life  rewarding  in  helping  these 

senior  citizens  with  T.L.C.  Woodland  Acres! 

What  can  you  do  about  it,  and  you,  and  you? 

*  *  * 

FOREST  PRESERVES 

"The  groves  were  God's  first  temples." 

William  Cullen  Bryant 

The  DeKalb  Garden  Club  promoted  the 
idea  that  the  County  needed  forest  preserves. 
Petitions   to   that   end  were   circulated   and 


necessary  legal  steps  taken.  By  popular  vote 
in  April,  1939,  the  formal  beginning  of  the 
DeKalb  County  Forest  Preserve  District  was 
authorized. 

An  organizational  meeting  was  held  in 
June,  1939.  The  first  officers  were  President, 
E.  E.  Gallagher;  Secretary,  E.  W.  Joiner; 
Treasurer,  Oscar  Larson;  Attorney,  Latham 
Castle.  The  committees  were  Real  Estate  and 
Improvement;  Dell  Lanan,  Grover  Hart, 
Mervin  Svendsen,  Claus  Collin,  and  Frank 
Hasler;  Advisory  on  Real  Estate  and  Im- 
provements; Chauncey  B.  Watson,  Afton 
Township;  Dr.  C.  E.  Montgomery,  DeKalb; 
Mrs.  Anita  Schoonmaker, Genoa; Mrs.  Ange- 
lique  Kilmer,  DeKalb;  J.  O.  Matthenson, 
Malta;  and  State  Forester,  Anton  Tomasek; 
Rules  and  Judiciary,  Alfred  Sexauer,  B.  J. 
Morgan,  and  Robert  Maxwell;  Finance  Com- 
mittee: Arthur  Stark,  Ray  Bastian,  and  Ira 
Converse. 

The  first  land  purchased  was  63  acres  in 
Somonauk  township  known  as  the  "San-nauk 
Golf  Club"  and  renamed  the  "San-nauk 
Preserve."  One  hundred  twenty  acres,  bought 
from  J.  Sager  Russell  in  Kingston  Township, 
were  named  the  Russell  Preserve.  In  1940,  86 
acres  were  purchased  near  Shabbona  to  be 
known  as  "Chief  Shabbona  Preserve."  Once 
the  home  of  that  Indian  Chief,  the  graves  of 
his  wjfe  and  children  are  silent  reminders  of  a 
by-gone  era. 

During  the  summer  of  1940,  the  W.P.A. 
made  a  roadway  from  the  north  border  of  the 
Russell  Preserve  to  the  Kishwaukee  River  and 
cleared  an  area  to  be  used  as  a  parking  lot. 
The  state  forester,  Anton  Tomasek,  spent 
much  time  with  the  Improvement  Com- 
mittee and  the  Management,  convincing 
them  that  they  were  to  establish  not  a  park, 
but  a  forest  preserve. 

About  30,000  hardwood  seedlings  were 
secured  from  the  state  to  plant  in  vacant 
places  in  the  preserves.  During  the  dry  period 
of  1953  a  fire  swept  through  the  west  part  of 
the  Sannauk  Preserve  damaging  several 
acres  of  good  seedlings. 

Each  forest  preserve  has  shelter  houses, 
lights,  wells,  and  for  winter  sports,  there  are 
snow  slides. 

These  preserves  devoted  to  the  continuing 
of  forested  areas  are  an  asset  to  any  com- 
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munity.  Many  are  the  ways  one  can  immor- 
talize himself.  The  following  tribute  is  a 
graphically  touching  account  of  a  devoted 
benefactor  who  left  an  indelible  impression 
upon  his  native  county. 

A  Memorial  to  Ernest  Prieskorn.  Ernest 
Prieskorn  became  the  custodian  of  Sannauk 
Forest  Preserve  May  1st,  1940,  when  the 
DeKalb  County  Board  of  Supervisors  pur- 
chased the  property  of  the  defunct  San-nauk 
Golf  Club.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Norton,  then  Somonauk  Supervisor,  for  his 
efforts  in  inducing  the  county  to  secure  this 
site. 

Mr.  Prieskorn,  practically  unaided,  trans- 
formed the  golf  grounds  into  the  present 
beautiful  recreational  area  of  sixty-three 
acres  in  a  period  of  four  years. 

Except  for  the  hauling  of  the  gravel,  and 
fill  dirt  hauling  and  grading  donated  by  the 
C.B.  and  Q.R.R.,  he  made  the  circle  drive, 
laid  out  three  ball  diamonds,  cleared  out  the 
dead  wood,  continuously  fought  poison  ivy, 
and  planted  over  23,000  trees,  including 
silver  maple,  silver  poplar,  sycamore,  oak, 
different  types  of  ash,  tulip,  walnut,  chestnut, 
and  cherry.  He  also  planted  over  2,000  trees 
and  two  and  a  half  bushels  of  walnuts  and 
butternuts  at  the  Shabbona  Forest  Preserve. 

He  carefully  nurtured  his  young  trees 
which  were  about  24  inches  tall,  from  de- 
struction by  rabbits  and  grasshoppers. 

In  1953  a  grass  fire  fanned  by  high  winds 
swept  down  Route  34  from  the  Tower  Truck 
Stop  and  destroyed  1500  trees  on  the  west 
side  of  the  drive.  He  replanted  a  large  group 
of  walnut  trees.  Throughout  the  park  he 
planted  five  and  a  half  bushels  of  acorns, 
walnuts,  butternuts,  and  hickory  nuts. 

He  supervised  the  erection  of  two  shelter 
houses  and  a  utility  building  and  made  much 
of  the  play  equipment.  He  cemented  bases  for 
the  outdoor  grills  and  fireplaces.  He  ce- 
mented the  pump  base,  and  was  instrumental 
in  acquiring  outside  toilets  for  each  of  the 
three  buildings  and  cementing  their  founda- 
tions. The  Preserve  acquired  electricity  for 
the  buildings  in  1955,  for  which  the  Somo- 
nauk Lions  Club  is  to  be  given  credit  for 
their  part.  He  cut  up  the  dead  trees  for  fire- 
wood,  sawing   it   by   hand.    He   moved   the 


Golf  Club's  pump  house  from  the  creek  bank 
to  the  present  site  of  the  woodshed. 

The  Big  Hill,  east  of  No.  3  building,  was 
tailored  to  its  excellent  coasting  condition 
through  his  efforts.  The  winter  of  his  retire- 
ment saw  the  longest  coasting  period  since 
1920.  The  season  extended  into  the  middle  of 
March,  a  total  of  three  months  of  coasting 
without  a  thaw.  The  hill,  continuously 
packed  with  ice  and  snow,  was  enjoyed  by 
four  to  five  hundred  people  on  New  Year's 
Day  in  1962. 

Tourists  from  other  states  in  signing  the 
register  reported  their  admiration  for  the 
splendid  condition  of  the  park. 

"Ernie,"  as  he  was  affectionately  known, 
was  a  rather  shy  and  retiring  man.  He  was 
well  suited  to  his  task.  His  diary  reveals  his 
love  of  nature,  by  recording  the  first  robin, 
the  honking  of  geese,  the  greening  fields,  the 
summer  showers,  the  falling  leaves,  and  the 
tracks  of  deer  and  fox  in  the  snow.  He  never 
took  a  vacation  during  his  years  of  service  as 
custodian  and  lived  but  one  year  after  his 
retirement  on  June  30,  1961. 

Ernest  Prieskorn,  the  son  of  pioneer 
parents,  Carl  and  Mary  Prieskorn,  was  born 
in  Somonauk  on  September  12,  1886.  At  the 
age  of  23  he  took  up  a  homestead  of  480  acres 
near  Clayton,  Union  County,  New  Mexico,  a 
town  of  over  3500  population  today.  While 
there,  he  was  instrumental  in  forming  a 
voting  precinct  and  with  the  help  of  distant 
neighbors  built  a  stone  school  house  where 
the  children  of  the  wide  open  spaces  could 
receive  their  education  through  the  eighth 
grade.  He  aided  in  building  a  church  and 
helped  to  secure  a  spur  from  the  main  line  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  so  that  ranchers  could 
ship  cattle  by  rail  saving  many  miles  of  travel. 
He  also  held  a  position  in  the  Abstract  Office  at 
Dumas,  Texas. 

Mr.  Prieskorn  returned  to  Somonauk  in 
1925  and  later  entered  the  employment  of 
F.  W.  Kiefler,  plumber. 

From  May  1,  1940,  until  July  1,  1961  his 
whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  the  San-nauk  Forest  Pre- 
serve, a  living  memorial  of  his  twenty-one 
years  of  faithful  service. 

Ernest  Prieskorn  died  July  9,  1962,  at  the 
age  of  76  years. 
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When  Registered 

Name 

School  of  Practice 

Residence 

Age 

Diploma 

Feb.  1,  1878 

Frank  Allport 

A 

Allopathic 

Sycamore 

23 

Chi.  Med.  College 

June  12, 1878 

Thomas  Armstrong 

Allopathic 

Sandwich 

71 

10  yr.  Practice 

Joseph  Atherton 

Earlville 

Paw  Paw  Twp. 

U.  of  Pa. 

Mar.  18,  1895 

Ethan  Allen 

Eclectic 

Sandwich 

Eclectic  Med.  Inst. 

April  9,  1901 

Stoddard  L.  Anderson 

Regular 

DeKalb 

Rush  Med.  Col. 

June  28,  1901 

T.  U.  Austin 

Regular 

Genoa 

Dec.  10,  1907 

W.  B.  Allen 

Osteopathic 

DeKalb 

Am.  Coll.  Ost.  & 
Surgery 

Sept.  15,  1913 

George  F.  Asselin 

Regular 

DeKalb 

37 

Bennett  Med.  Coll. 

Aug.  26,  1918 

Albert  S.  Albert 

Fairdale 

Reliance  Med. 
Coll.  Chicago 

Nov.  15,  1933 

Michael  W.  Addes 

Dentist 

DeKalb 

38 

U.  of  111. 

Dec.  4,  1942 

Generva  Schmidt  Aitken 

Regular 

Hinckley 

27 

U.  of  111. 

Feb.  14,  1947 

William  E.  Allen 

Dentist 

Sandwich 

31 

Chi.  Coll.  Dental 
Surgery 

Nov.  30,  1950 

Edward  Holbrook  Ashley 

Dentist 

Somonauk 

77 

NW.  U. 

Jan.  2,  1878 

Nahum  E.  Ballou 

B 

Allopath 

Sandwich 

55 

Birkeline  Med. 
Coll. 

Jan.  21,  1878 

William  W.  Bryant 

Allopath 

Sycamore 

45 

Worcester  Med. 
Coll. 

April  30,  1878 

James  G.  Boardman 

Allopath 

Lee 

41 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Jan.  10,  1879 

C.  B.  Brown 

Allopath 

Sycamore 

31 

U.  of  Buffalo 

April  11,  1879 

C.  H.  Bryant 

Allopath 

Sycamore 

22 

Chi.  Med.  Coll. 

Nov.  8,  1880 

J.  A.  Badgley 

Regular 

Malta 

25 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Oct.  25,  1882 

F.  Bedford 

Regular 

Shabbona 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Jan.  24,  1883 

L.  P.  Barrows 

Regular 

Sycamore 

63 

N.  Y.  Med.  Coll. 

April  29,  1886 

A.  D.  Blagden 

Eclectic 

Sycamore 

35 

Bennett  Coll. 
Eclectic    Surg.    & 
and  Med. 

Feb.  7,  1890 

A.  D.  Barnett 

Regular 

Sycamore 

23 

U.  of  Toronto, 
Canada 

Feb.  19,  1895 

T.  J.  Buckley 

Regular 

Cortland 

24 

Physicians  & 
Surgeons,  Chi. 

Jan.  28,  1898 

Oscar  J.  Brown 

Eclectic 

DeKalb 

42 

Bennett  Coll.  of 
Eclectic 

Jan.  28,  1898 

Mareva  D.  Brown 

Eclectic 

DeKalb 

35 

Medicine  & 
Surgery,  Chi. 

June  28,  1899 

William  John  Beeman 

Regular 

Shabbona 

Chi.  Med.  Coll. 

Jan.  15,  1900 

George  E.  Bristow 

Veterinary 

DeKalb 

39 

Chi.  Vet.  Coll. 

Aug.  5,  1901 

Edwin  J.  Brewer 

Regular 

Shabbona 

26 

Physicians  &  Surg. 

July  25,  1903 

Fred  Harrison  Bell 

Homeopath 

Sycamore 

26 

Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll.  Hcsp. 

Aug.  8,  1904 

L.  E.  Barton 

Regular 

Malta 

44 

State  U.,  Iowa 

Sept.  12,  1904 

Marion  E.  Blair 

Regular 

Gold  water, 
Michigan 

39 

Western  Reserve 
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When  Registered 

Name 

School  of  Practice 

Residence 

Age 

Diploma 

Sept.  19,  1906 

O.  M.  Blood 

Eclectic 

DeKalb 

44 

Bennett  Coll.  of 
Eclectic  Medicine 

Feb.  9,  1910 

Estelle  Crawford  Baker 

Physio-Medical  Chicago 

59 

Coll.  of  M.  &  S. 

Chicago 

Mar.  3,  1910 

Sanford  Bassler 

Regular 

Sandwich 

Albany  Med.  Coll. 

April  23,  1910 

Fred  Blankner 

Regular 

Marion-Sims 
Coll.  Med. 

April  22,  1910 

Walter  P.  Butler 

Dental 

Sept.  4,  1911 

John  A.  Bremner 

Dental 

Hinckley 

Sept.  29,  1911 

Edgar  C.  Burton 

Regular 

Kingston 

28 

NW  U. 

July  6,  1912 

Tony  Christensen  Brown 

Regular 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

39 

Chi.  College  of 
M.  &  S. 

Mar.  30,  1914 

Joseph  M.  Blakemore 

Regular 

Hinckley 

39 

Am.  Med.  Coll. 

May  27,  1918 

Edward  B.  Barrow 

Dentist 

Sycamore 

42 

U.  of  111. 

Oct.  1,  1918 

Emery  M.  Byers 
William  Spencer  Bagley 

Regular 

Genoa 
Somonauk 

46 

Physicians  & 
Surgeons,  Chi. 

Nov.  15,  1921 

Walter  Arthur  Bressmer 

Shabbona 

Sadie  I.  Banks 

Osteopathy 

Irene 

Chi.  Coll. 
Osteopathy 

Mar.  29,  1923 

L.  B.  Bagnall 

Regular 

DeKalb 

Loyola  U. 

Feb.  1,  1911 

E.  L.  Smith 

Dentist 

DeKalb 

28 

NWU. 

April  29,  1927 

Hubert  Beedle 

Regular 

DeKalb 

55 

Marion-Sims 
Med.  Coll. 

Nov.  15,  1927 

O.  H.  Ball 

Regular 

DeKalb 

26 

Loyola  U. 

F.  L.  Blackly 

Regular 

DeKalb 

73 

U.  of  Md. 

Mar.  2,  1937 

L.  C.  Benesh 

Regular 

DeKalb 

37 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Sept.  2,  1938 

Paul  L.  Bergstrom 

Regular 

Kirkland 

27 

U.  of  Chi. 

Sept.  12,  1940 

Kurt  Biss 

Regular 

DeKalb 

28 

U.  Basel, 
Switzerland 

Dec.  28,  1942 

Paul  F.  Becker 

Regular 

Sycamore 

59 

Chi.  Coll.  M.  &  S. 

May  24,  1943 

George  E.  Boardman 

Dentist 

DeKalb 

44 

NW  U. 

May  24,  1923 

Charles  W.  Bates 

Dentist         » 

DeKalb 

47 

NWU. 

Dec.  23,  1947 

Robert  C.  Borrowman 

Regular 

Kirkland 

46 

Chi.  Med.  School 

July  19,  1951 

Jackson  D.  Beatty 

Regular 

DeKalb 

39 

Aug.  17,  1961 

Robert  L.  Bradbury 

Dentist 

DeKalb 

27 

U.  of  111. 

July  10,  1963 

Andrew  H.  Biscan 

Regular 

DeKalb 

34 

St.  Louis  U. 

Nov.  30,  1877 

Lester  M.  Currier 

C 

Homeopathic 

Sycamore 

30 

Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll. 

Nov.  30,  1877 

Elliott  W.  Currier 

Homeopathic 

Sycamore 

32 

Chi.  Homeo. 
Coll. 

Dec.  18,  1877 

Philip  I.  Cromwell 

Homeopathic 

DeKalb 

29 

Albany  Med.  Coll. 

Feb.  14,  1878 

Emil  Christiansen 

Allopathic 

Burlington 

30 

Gilsen  U., 
Germany 

Feb.  19,  1878 

J.  W.  Chambers 

Allopathic 

East  Paw  Paw 

27 

U.  of  Mich. 

William  H.  Cook 

Hinckley 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

J.  Cornish 

DeKalb 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

May  24,  1883 

C.  D.  Canter 

Allopathic 

DeKalb 

25 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Sept.  3,  1885 

George  D.  Carnes 

Regular 

Sycamore 

34 

Detroit  Med. 
College 

June  3,  1887 

C.  G.  Cowell 

Homeopathic 

Kingston 

50 

Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll. 

June  3,  1887 

Ettie  R.  Cowell 

Homeopathic 

Kingston 

53 

Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll. 
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When  Registered 

Name 

School  oj  Practice 

Residence 

Age 

Diploma 

June  9,  1887 

Hiram  E.  Cross 

Homeopathic 

DeKalb 

39 

Chi.  Homeo. 
Med.  Coll. 

Mar.  19,  1892 

Ellsworth  J.  Carroll 

Regular 

Somonauk 

28 

Coll.    of   Phys.    & 
Surg.,  Keokuk,  la. 

Dec.  13,  1892 

Charles  O.  Courtright 

Eclectic 

Somonauk 

45 

Bennett  Med. 
Coll. 

June  28,  1893 

W.  O.  Coffee 

Regular 

Janesville 

34 

Mo.  Med.  Coll. 

Sept.  10,  1896 

W.  J.  Croziero 

Regular 

Randolph 

Mo.  Med.  Coll. 

Sept.  30,  1896 

G.  A.  Cardwell 

Regular 

DeKalb 

Coll.  of  Phys.  & 
Surg. 

Jan.  16,  1897 

J.  V.  Cornish 

Regular 

Genoa 

41 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Mar.  13,  1900 

Calvin  Edson  Covey 

Eclectic  & 
Homeopathic 

Chicago 

45 

Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll. 

May  19,  1902 

Jas.  Crall 

Regular 

Flora,  111. 

28 

Miami  Med.  Coll. 

Oct.  1,  1902 

James  Henry  Carnelly 

Regular 

Hinckley 

32 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Aug.  4,  1902 

Clarence  T.  Carr 

Homeopathic 

Somonauk 

Hering  Med.  Coll. 

Jan.  29,  1903 

Carl  L.  Cheney 

Homeopathic 

DeKalb 

28 

Chicago  Homeo. 
Med.  Coll. 

July  11,  1905 

James  Luther  Church 

Homeopathic 

DeKalb 

21 

Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll. 

Nov.  26,  1909 

John  Lavell  Cass 

Regular 

Hinckley 

29 

Marion  Sims 
Beaumont  Med. 

Sept.  24,  1912 

Elmer  E.  Collins 

Regular 

DeKalb 

29 

Jenner  Med.  Coll. 

Mar.  15,  1915 

Townsend  S.  Carpenter 

Regular 

Hinckley 

NWU. 

Sept.  6,  1916 

Haldor  Carlsen 

Regular 

Fairdale 

33 

Bennett  Med. 
Coll.,  Chi. 

Nov.  12,  1960 

Keith  C.  Coffey 

Veterinary 

Colfax,  Iowa 

24 

Iowa  State  U. 

Mar.  4,  1918 

Joseph  P.  Chearron 

Regular 

Somonauk 

36 

Loyola  U. 

Sept.  2,  1925 

Samuel  Cohen 

Allopath 

Malta 

40 

Columbia  U. 

Sept.  6,  1930 

Carl  E.  Clark 

Regular 

Sycamore 

26 

U.  of  111. 

Oct.  10,  1934 

Carvel  F.  Craig 

Dentistry 

Sycamore 

30 

Chi.  Coll. 
Dental  Surg. 

May  11,  1937 

Paul  W.  Carney 

Regular 

DeKalb 

26 

NW  U. 

Oct.  14,  1947 

Edgar  B.  Clearwater 

Dentist 

Sandwich 

52 

NW  U. 

Oct.  11,  1951 

Elbert  E.  Carlson 

Physician 

Genoa 

41 

State  of  111. 

Sept.  30,  1960 

Edwin  Jos.  Carey 

Physician 

Sandwich 

35 

U.  of  111. 

Mar.  5,  1878 

C.  S.  Dickson 

D 

Regular 

Somonauk 

28 

Chi.  Med.  Coll. 

Mar.  22,  1878 

J.  C.  David 

Homeopathic 

Sandwich 

29 

Hahnemann 
Med.  Coll. 

Nov.  14,  1892 

E.  H.  Deyne 

Regular 

Chicago 

32 

U.  of  Mich. 

Oct.  3,  1893 

H.  E.  Dunlop 

Regular 

DeKalb 

29 

U.  of  City  of  N.Y. 

June  15, 1896 

H.  E.  Delavergne 

Regular 

Kirkland 

30 

Keokuk  Med. 
Coll. 

Oct.  12,  1896 

Jas.  C.  Duncan 

Homeopathic 

DeKalb 

Chi.  Homeo. 
Med.  Coll. 

Sept.  26,  1899 

Clifford  Jas.  Duncan 

Homeopathic 

DeKalb 

Nat'l  Med.  Coll., 

Chi. 

NW  U. 

Aug.  31,  1907 

Adam  Elmer  Diller 

Sandwich 

28 

Oct.  1,  1914 

R.  G.  Dakin 

Regular 

Sandwich 

38 

U.  of  111. 

Oct.  30,  1914 

L.  H.  Denny 

Regular 

Sandwich 

28 

Washington  U. 

Nov.  23,  1922 

W.  C.  Dieterich 

Homeopathic 

Minneapolis 

50 

Homeo.  Med. 
Coll.  of  Mo. 

Feb.  26,  1917 

Erwin  F.  Dudley 

Homeopathic 

Sandwich 

29 

Hahnemann 
Med.  Coll. 
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From  Oxen  to  Jets 


When  Registered 

Name 

School  of  Practice 

Residence 

Age 

Diploma 

Aug.  20,  1918 

Reuben  R.  Davy 

Dental  Surgery 

'  DeKalb 

27 

NWU. 

Dec.  5,  1919 

Harry  Hogle  Davis 

Regular 

Fairdale 

29 

Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll. 

Jan.  12,  1938 

Lucien  E.  Demke 

Regular 

Sandwich 

40 

Loyola  U. 

June  27,  1939 

Floyd  E.  Duncan 

Regular 

Waterman 

39 

St.  Louis  Coll.  of 
Phys.  &  Surg. 

Dec.  21,  1946 

Thomas  A.  Derrington 

Regular 

DeKalb 

29 

U.  of  111. 

Dec.  27,  1954 

Edward  J.  Dolaz 

Regular 

DeKalb 

36 

Loyola  U. 

Mar.  26,  1956 

Thomas  P.  DeGraffenried,  Jr.     Regular 

DeKalb 

38 

U.  of  Louisville 

Feb.  20,  1958 

Constantine  G.  Darris 

Dentist 

Sandwich 

NWU. 

June  15, 1882 

W.  S.  Eshbaugh 

Homeopathic 
E 

Sycamore 

25 

Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll. 

April  25,  1884 

J.  M.  Everett 

Regular 

DeKalb 

31 

Rush  Med.  ColL 

April  3,  1893 

Thomas  A.  Edwards 

Regular 

Aurora 

35 

U.  of  Louisville 

July  28,  1896 

A.  S.  Engle 

Biochemic 

DeKalb 

42 

Mo.  Med.  Coll. 

A.  P.  Evans 

Homeopathic 

Sycamore 

38 

Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll. 

James  Egbert 

Regular 

Sycamore 

42 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Jan.  14,  1905 

Harry  Ebon  Freeman 

Regular 

NWU. 

Feb.  6,  1907 

Isaac  S.  Evans 

Regular 

Sycamore 

28 

American  Coll.  of 
Med.  &  Surg. 

Aug.  10,  1909 

John  W.  Emmons 

Fairdale 

Dec.  3,  1910 

Charles  A.  Erickson 

Regular 

DeKalb 

32 

Chi.  Coll.  ofMed. 

July  9,  1913 

Samuel  E.  Embry 

Regular 

DeKalb 

56 

Louisville  Med. 
Coll. 

May  1,  1918 

R.  R.  Edwards 

Regular 

Somonauk 

40 

Marion  Sims 
Dental  Coll. 

Dec.  16,  1930 

James  C.  Ellis 

Regular 

DeKalb 

26 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Dec.  15,  1938 

John  F.  Eggers 

Regular 

Sycamore 

29 

NWU. 

July  16,  1941 

Alfred  Pace  Edwards 

Regular 

DeKalb 

42 

Loyola  U. 

Feb.  9,  1946 

Joseph  W.  Esser 

Regular 

F 

Regular 

Sycamore 

25 

Loyola  U. 
Dental  Coll. 

Oct.  28,  1878 

Jesse  H.  Fellows 

Kingston 

27 

Chi.  Med.  Coll. 

Nov.  13,  1884 

Emma  Froberg 

Homeopathic 

Sycamore 

23 

Midwifery 

April  15,  1887 

William  K.  Farley 

Regular 

Waterman 

Rush  Med.  Coh. 

Mar.  3,  1896 

Thomas  L.  Faulds 

Regular 

Sandwich 

43 

Col.  of  Phys.  & 
Surg.  Indianapolis 

July  16,  1898 

A.  K.  Frain 

Homeopathic 

Chicago 

50 

Oct.  1,  1900 

Charles  A.  Fowler 

Regular 

Malta 

42 

NWU. 

Dec.  4,  1902 

A.  F.  Flactemeier 

Dentist 

DeKalb 

22 

U.  of  111. 

Jan.  28,  1920 

H.  V.  Franklin 

Dentist 

DeKalb 

25 

U.  of  111. 

April  14,  1943 

Emery  Fenwick 

Regular 

DeKalb 

45 

U.  of  Budapest 

Nov.  2,  1944 

George  W.  Finley 

Regular 

Sandwich 

43 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

April  29,  1946 

Arnold  H.  Feldman 

Dentist 

DeKalb 

42 

NWU. 

May  25,  1946 

Richard  P.  Fahey 

Physician 

Genoa 

29 

Chi.  Med.  School 

Jan.  5,  1955 

James  J.  Feeney 

Physician 
G 

DeKalb 

32 

Stritch  Sch.  of 
Med. 

Nov.  26,  1877 

Isaac  N.  Garvin 

Allopathy 

Sycamore 

54 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Dec.  3,  1877 

C.  P.  Graves 

Allopathy 

Sycamore 

46 

U.  of  Buffalo 

June  14,  1883 

John  Lincoln  Gardner 

Allopathy 

Shabbona 

28 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Mar.  5,  1887 

William  B.  Gray 

Allopathy 

Somonauk 

28 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Dec.  28,  1892 

F.  E.  Graves 

Eclectic 

Hinckley 

36 

Bennett  Med. 

Coll. 
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When  Registered 

Name 

School  of  Practice 

Residence 

Age 

Diploma 

Feb.  11,  1895 

Thomas  Gregg 

Homeopathic 

Esmond 

26 

Chi.  Homeo. 
Med.  Coll. 

April  15,  1898 

W.  R.  George 

Allopathy 

Genoa 

28 

Ind.  Med.  Coll. 

June  3,  1898 

A.  C.  Grotewohl 

Dentist 

DeKalb 

23 

NWU. 

June  28, 1899 

Liston  Q.  Greeley 

Allopathy 

Waterman 

31 

Coll.  Med.  & 
Surg.,  Mpls. 

April  4,  1900 

Wilmer  D.  Greene 

Osteopath 

Aurora 

Aug.  26,  1901 

Paul  E.  N.  Greeley 

Regular 

Waterman 

26 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

June  11,  1901 

Jesse  M.  Garlingson 

Allopathy 

DeKalb 

Nov.  3,  1902 

Charles  Webster  Gould,  Jr. 

Allopathy 

28 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Nov.  21,  1903 

Willis  C.  Glidden 

Homeopathic 

DeKalb 

56 

Chi.  Homeo. 
Med.  Coll. 

Sept.  21,  1906 

Andrew  Grassau 

Regular 

Malta 

38 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Jan.  13,  1913 

Edwin  Otis  Gable 

Regular 

DeKalb 

32 

Wash.  U., 
St.  Louis 

Henry  Parkhurst  Greeley 

Med.  &  Surgery 

39 

Dec.  22,  1914 

Byron  G.  S.  Gronlund 

Genoa 

25 

Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll. 

June  29,  1942 

Robert  Hiram  Greeley 

Med.  & 
Surgery 

Waterman 

28 

Washington  U. 
St.  Louis. 

June  19,  1942 

Orville  Charles  Gustafson 

Dentist 

Sycamore 

34 

NWU. 

Aug.  5,  1943 

Kent  L.  Goldbranson 

Dentist 

Sandwich 

45 

Kansas  City 
Western 

June  10,  1946 

George  G.  Green 

Med.  & 
Surgery 

Sycamore 

29 

U.  of  111. 

Dec.  31,  1946 

Edward  B.  Glenn 

Med.  & 
Surgery 

DeKalb 

46 

Chi.  Med.  School 

Jan.  17,  1955 

Herman  K.  Gulstine 

Dentist 

DeKalb 

27 

NWU. 

Nov.  25,  1957 

Gordon  C.  Graham 

Med.  & 
Surgery 

DeKalb 

32 

U.  of  111. 

Nov.  14,  1877 

Almond  M.  Hill 

H 

Eclectic 

Genoa 

33 

Eclectic  Med. 
Inst.,  Cincinnati 

Dec.  6,  1877 

L.  G.  Hemenway 

Eclectic 

Sycamore 

25 

Bennett  Eel.  Med. 
Coll.,  Chicago 

Jan.  4,  1878 

G.  F.  Harvey 

Regular 

Malta 

30 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Jan.  9,  1878 

C.  H.  Hitchcock 

Regular 

Hinckley 

44 

Amer.  Med.  Coll., 
Cincinnati 

Dec.  10,  1878 

D.  J.  Hussey 

Regular 

Wallace 

36 

Chi.  Med.  Coll. 

Jan.  28,  1884 

H.  P.  Holmes 

Homeopathic 

Sycamore 

26 

Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll. 

Nov.  15,  1889 

James  P.  Houston 

Regular 

Somonauk 

29 

Chi.  Med.  Coll. 

April  28,  1893 

Alfred  G.  Hopkins 

Regular 

Chicago 

50 

Coll.  Phys.  & 
Surg.,  Chicago 

May  12,  1894 

L.  M.  Hoyt 

Regular 

Sycamore 

35 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Nov.  16,  1899 

Irvin  G.  Heckman 

Regular 

Hinckley 

38 

Coll.  Phys.  & 
Surg.,  Chicago 

Feb.  21,  1901 

Charles  Ellsworth  Husk 

Regular 

Shabbona 

28 

Coll.  Phys.  & 
Surg.,  Chicago 

May  26,  1903 

Harold  W.  Greeley 

Dentist 

Waterman 

28 

NW  U. 

Nov.  13,  1903 

J.  B.  Hagey 

Regular 

DeKalb 

33 

U.  of  Louisville 

Feb.  22,  1907 

William  Hutchinson 

Regular 

Oct.  29,  1908 

A.  J.  Higgins 

Regular 

Maple  Park 

38 

111.  Med.  Coll. 

Sept.  28,  1912 

D.  E.  E.  Haley 

Regular 

Bardolph 

33 

Chi.  Nat'l  U. 

May  16,  1918 

William  H.  Haslem 

Aurora 
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From  Oxen  to  Jets 


When  Registered 

Name 

School  of  Practice 

Residence 

Age 

Diploma 

Feb.  14,  1919 

Francis  Albert  Holly 

Dentist 

Genoa 

U.  of  111. 

Aug.  15,  1923 

David  L.  Hedberg 

Regular 

Sycamore 

44 

NWU. 

April  14,  1928 

Percy  Isaiah  Hopkins 

Regular 

DeKalb 

47 

Vanderbilt  U. 

Oct.  23,  1929 

Fred  Weaver  Hawkins 

Dentist 

Sycamore 

25 

Chi.  Coll.  Dent. 
Surg. 

Aug.  6,  1932 

Cyril  Walter  Houlikon 

Dentist 

DeKalb 

Aug.  8,  1932 

Howard  Raymond  Herrick 

Dentist 

Waterman 

26 

Chi.  Coll.  Dental 
Surg. 

Aug.  29,  1935 

Thomas  Patrick  Howland 

Dentist 

DeKalb 

28 

St.  Louis  U. 

May  22,  1942 

Harry  W.  Hennis 

Dentist 

Sycamore 

50 

Chi.  Coll.  Dent. 
Surg. 

Nov.  23,  1942 

Bernard  F.  Howland 

Regular 

Sycamore 

33 

Chi.  Med.  Sch. 

Oct.  10,  1949 

Herbert  H.  Hicklin 

Dentist 

Hinckley 

38 

Chi.  Coll.  Dent. 
Surg. 

Dec.  5,  1957 

Kenneth  H.  Huey 

Med.  &  Surg. 

DeKalb 

32 

Washington  U 

May  28,  1962 

Theodore  J.  Hoerchler 

Med.  &  Surg. 

DeKalb 

38 

U.  of  Louisville 

Jan.  6,  1894 

I.  I.  Ingersoll 

I 
Regular 

Chicago 

52 

Queens  Univ. 

Sept.  1,  1931 

Albert  Ickstadt,  Sr. 

Regular 

Kirkland 

60 

Diploma 

Dec.  31,  1877 

H.  M.  Jenkins 

J 

Regular 

DeKalb 

39 

Cincinnati  Coll. 
of  Med. 

Feb.  2,  1878 

M.  W.  Jordan 

Homeopathic 

Cortland 

58 

15  yrs.  practice 

Stephen  W.  Jacobs 

Sandwich 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Sept.  20,  1884 

D.  S.  Jenks 

Piano 

Chi.  Med.  Coll. 

July  2,  1891 

Peter  Jauss 

Regular 

Chicago 

56 

111.  State  Med. 
&  Surg.  Inst. 

April  26,  1894 

Benjamin  F.  Johnson 

Eclectic 

Evanston 

Eclectic  Med. 
Inst.,  Cincinnati 

Dec.  8,  1910 

Edward  Richard  Johnson 

Homeopathic 

Chicago 

Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll. 

July  17,  1911 

Fanny  Jokinen 

Regular 

DeKalb 

33 

Alexanders  Univ. 

Nov.  20,  1912 

T.  Arthur  Johnson 

Regular 

Chicago 

27 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Feb.  15,  1922 

George  H.  Joost 

Regular 

DeKalb 

27 

NWU. 

June  4,  1930 

Howard  L.  Jennings 

Dentist 

Sycamore 

29 

NW  U. 

Sept.  27,  1939 

Dale  S.  Jenkins 

Dental 
K 

DeKalb 

23 

Chi.  Coll.  Dent. 
Surg. 

May  17,  1879 

G.  W.  Kittel 

Allopathy 

Shabbona 

55 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Jan. 16, 1895 

J.  M.  Kaiser 

Regular 

Somonauk 

34 

NW  Med.  Coll., 
St.  Joseph,  Minn. 

July  3,  1897 

H.  W.  Krohn 

Allopathy 

Esmond 

30 

Rush  Med. 

Sept.  13,  1898 

Albert  L.  Kennan 

Homeopathic 

Rollo 

Homeo.  Med. 
Coll.,  Chicago 

June  17,  1905 

Arthur  G.  Kessler 

Regular 

Cortland 

30 

111.  Med.  Coll. 

June  15,  1915 

John  Patrick  Kane 

Regular 

DeKalb 

Chi.  Coll.  of 
Med.  &  Surg. 

Aug.  30,  1915 

J.  W.  Kales 

Dec.  15,  1920 

A.  C.  Kane 

Regular 

Sycamore 

28 

U.  of  111. 

Oct.  10,  1925 

Arthur  L.  Keyes 

Regular 

Hinckley 

31 

Chi.  Med.  Coll. 

Mar.  29,  1892 

August  E.  Kranning 

Regular 

Rockford 

55 

Coll.  Phys.  & 
Surg.,  Chicago 

April  19,  1934 

Ralph  L.  Karnick 

Dentist 

DeKalb 

35 

NWU. 

Aug.  7,  1939 

Robert  S.  Keller 

Regular 

Sandwich 

28 

U.  of  111. 
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When  Registered 


hame 


School  of  Practice  Residence 


Age 


Diploma 


Feb.  27,  1948 
Mar.  2,  1949 


J.  M.  Kuhl 

Irving  N.  Kagen 


Jan.  16,  1878         George  W.  Lewis 


Mar.  22,  1878 
Oct.  23,  1883 

May  16,  1884 

May  2,  1892 

May  2,  1892 


Robert  J.  Lowe 
C.  L.  Landis 

S.  A.  Locke 

Fred  A.  Lenox 

Milton  F.  Lenox 
John  B.  Ludwig 


June  20,  1895        George  N.  Lucas 


Jan.  30,  1899 
Sept.  12,  1907 
April  21,  1908 

Feb.  2,  1909 
Oct.  1,  1909 


Curtis  A.  Lambert 
Jonathan  M.  Larson 
H.  Lindenberger 

Fred  W.  Leeson 
Melville  C.  H.  Little 


Mar.  14,  1913       Nellie  Lesher 


Jan.  25,  1915 
Oct.  1,  1917 


Henrietta  Latham 
Jacob  O.  Lunn 


Mar.  30,  1920       Florimond  LeBlanc 


Dec.  1,  1931 
Jan.  2,  1941 

Oct.  22,  1941 

April  24,  1946 
Nov.  2,  1951 
May  22,  1952 
Jan.  1,  1963 
Nov.  17,  1877 
Dec.  10,  1877 

Dec.  31,  1877 
Dec.  31,  1877 
Jan.  4,  1878 


Charles  L.  Leppert 
Dwight  John  Ladd 

Edward  W.  Levy 

(Later  changed  name  to 
Charles  L.  Leach,  Jr. 
Oliver  Leslie  Lindeen 
Daniel  H.  Little 
Frank  Luedtke 
John  McLean 
James  C.  McAlister 

Edward  L.  Mayo 
George  M.  Macklin 
Charles  S.  Misick 


Feb.  18,  1878  C.  C.  McKinley 

May  10,  1878  N.  Molitor 

May  13,  1878  J.  N.  Morse 

Dec.  17,  1878  John  Mack 


Medicine 

Chicago 

27 

Exam.  State  of  111. 

Medicine 

DeKalb 

26 

Exam.  State  of  111. 

L 

Eclectic 

Cortland 

45 

Eclectic  Med. 
Inst.,  Cincinnati 

Phys.  Med. 

Sandwich 

32 

11  year  practice 

Eclectic 

Kingston 

Bennett  Eel.  Coll. 
Chicago 

Homeopathy 

Malta 

27 

Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll. 

Dentist 

St.  Bd.  Dent. 

Exam. 

Dentist 

St.  Bd.  Dent. 

Eclectic 

Kirkland 

28 

Bennett  Eel.  Coll. 
Chicago 

Allopathy 

Malta 

35 

Coll.  of  Phy.  & 
Surg.,  Chicago 

Mendota 

Miami  Med.  Coll. 

Allopathy 

Sycamore 

34 

Nat'l  Med.  U. 

Dentist 

Chicago 

St.  Bd.  Dent. 
Exam. 

Regular 

DeKalb 

30 

111.  Med.  Coll. 

Regular 

Rockford 

26 

Coll.  Med.  & 
Surg.,  Chicago 

Regular 

Sycamore 

40 

Chi.  Coll.  Med. 
&  Surg. 

Osteopath 

Genoa 

35 

St.  Bd.  Exam. 

Regular 

DeKalb 

32 

Coll.  Phys.  & 
Surg.,  Chicago 

Regular 

DeKalb 

35 

Bennett  Med. 
Coll.,  Loyola  U. 

Regular 

Kirkland 

29 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Regular 

Shabbona 

41 

Harvard  Med. 
School 

Regular 

DeKalb 

Chi.  Med.  Sch. 

ard  B.  Glenn) 

Regular 

Waterman 

32 

Chi.  Med. 

Regular 

Sycamore 

36 

U.  of  Iowa 

Dental  Surg. 

DeKalb 

34 

NWU. 

Regular 

DeKalb 

32 

NWU. 

Allopathy 

Genoa 

38 

Chi.  Med.  Coll. 

Allopathy 

Kingston 

62 

Castleton  Med. 
Coll. 

Regular 

DeKalb 

34 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Regular 

Waterman 

34 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Homeopathic 

Sandwich 

54 

Ohio  Med.  Coll. 
Cincinnati; 
Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll.  Chicago 

M 

Sycamore 

Allopathy 

Somonauk 

53 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Allopathy 

Cornton  PI. 

49 

18  years  practice 

Allopathy 

Faulant 

62 

Castleton 
Med.  Coll. 
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When  Registered 

Name 

School  of  Practice 

Residence 

Age 

Diploma 

Feb.  1,  1882 

G.  H.  Mordoff 

Homeopathic 

Genoa 

25 

Chi.  Homeo. 

May  16,  1883 

E.  Molitor 

Regular 

Somonauk 

21 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Dec.  5,  1883 

Carl  M.  Maxfield 

Regular 

Burlington 

35 

Eclectic  Med. 
Coll.,  Cincinnati 

April  4,  1888 

George  P.  Martin 

Regular 

Shabbona 

72 

St.  Med.  Soc. 
of  Wis. 

Aug.  29,  1888 

William  McGregor 

Regular 

Chicago 

50 

U.  City  of  N.  Y. 

April  29,  1889 

Leslie  E.  Moyers 

Regular 

Malta 

23 

Coll.  Phys.  & 
Surg.,  Chicago 

Oct.  15,  1889 

James  F.  Michel 

Regular 

Malta 

24 

Coll.  Med.  & 
Surg.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Mar.  25,  1890 

Farley  McPherson 

Homeopathic 

Hinckley 

25 

Hahnemann 
Coll.,  Phila. 

S.  R.  Milland 

Regular 

Sycamore 

76 

Cincinnati  Coll. 
Med.  &  Surg. 

June  4,  1892 

O.  P.  McNair 

Regular 

Maple  Park 

26 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Dec.  4,  1893 

A.  T.  Moulton 

Eclectic 

Chicago 

45 

Bennett  Eclectic 

June  7,  1894 

R.  N.  Miller 

Regular 

St.  Louis 

U.  of  Louisville 

Sept.  14,  1894 

J.  J.  Moreland 

Eclectic 

Mattoon 

48 

Bennett  Coll. 

Sept.  18,  1894 

G.  F.  Moore 

Regular 

Shabbona 

32 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Aug.  2,  1895 

William  G.  Morgan 

Regular 

Maple  Park 

28 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Sept.  5,  1895 

Marshall  C.  Munn 

Lee 

Hosp.  Coll.  Med., 
Louisville 

June  1,  1896 

William  T.  Miller 

Regular 

Sandwich 

37 

Albany  Med. 
College 

Sept.  2,  1897 

Martin  D.  Moiitor 

Dental  Surg. 

St.  Board  of 
Examiners 

April  19,  1898 

Peyton  C.  Madison 

Regular 

Chicago 

Coll.  of  Phys.  & 
Surg.,  Chicago 

Aug.  17,  1898 

O.  E.  Matter 

Homeopathic 

DeKalb 

26 

Chi.  Homeo. 
Med.  Coll. 

Oct.  21,  1901 

Adam  Mackay 

Regular 

Sycamore 

51 

U.  of  Louisville 

T.  L.  McQuaide 

Regular 

Chicago 

48 

St.  Louis  Coll. 
Phys.  &  Surg. 

L.  Miller 

Regular 

Chicago 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Oct.  3,  1904 

Thos.  Fulton  McConauglin 

Regular 

Somonauk 

28 

Marion  Simms 
Beaumont  Coll. 

April  4,  1907 

Joseph  McKee  McCullough 

Dental 

Chi.  Coll.  Dent. 
Surgery 

Nov.  19,  1908 

Emily  R.  Mode 

Sycamore 

June  3,  1904 

Charles  Henry  Maynard 

Dental 

Sycamore 

Chi.  Coll.  Dent. 
Surgery 

April  21,  1910 

Ella  C.  Mayo 

Eclectic 

DeKalb 

Bennett  Med. 
Coll. 

E.  C.  Martin 

Homeopathic 

Chicago 

Jan.  14,  1914 

William  C.  Meocham 

Regular 

Somonauk 

27 

U.  of  111. 

Feb.  9,  1917 

H.  A.  McPheeters 

Regular 

Genoa 

26 

NWU. 

A.  P.  Milliken 

Regular 

Somonauk 

Loyola  U. 

Oct.  8,  1919 

Ernest  Guy  Miller 

Dental  Surg. 

Sandwich 

26 

Chi.  Coll.  Dent. 
Surg. 

Benjamin  Dean  Mosher 

Regular 

Sandwich 

Keokuk  Med. 
.  Coll.        , 

Dec.  5,  1933 

Ralph  G.  McAllister 

Regular 

DeKalb 

31 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Aug.  7,  1937 

W.  A.  McClimans 

Osteopath 

Sycamore 

47 

Chi.  Coll. 
Osteopathy 

Nov.  17,  1937 

Max  Malcolm  Montgomery 

Phys.  &  Surg. 

Sandwich 

Registt 
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When  Registered 

Name 

School  of  Practice 

Residence 

Age 

Diploma 

April  21,  1942 

Meier  Mahru 

Phys.  &  Surg. 

Sycamore 

33 

Exam.  Royal  U., 
Torino,  Italy 

June  3,  1943 

John  T.  Moss 

Dentist 

DeKalb 

41 

Chi.  Coll.  Dent. 

Surg. 

Chi.  Coil.  Dent. 

Nov.  17,  1943 

Roy  C.  Miller 

Dentist 

Sandwich 

Surg. 

Feb.  21,  1946 

R.  A.  Moyers 

Phy.  &  Surg. 

Sandwich 

33 

Chi.  Med.  Sch. 

Nov.  4,  1948 

P.  A.  Mangan 

Phys.  &  Surg. 

Waterman 

67 

June  6,  1949 

Howard  J.  McCullom 

Osteopath 

DeKalb 

34 

Des  Moines  Still 
Coll.  Osteopathy 

Oct.  4,  1950 

W.  C.  MacGregor 

Phys.  &  Surg. 

Shabbona 

61 

Chi.  Coll.  Med. 
Surg. 

Aug.  10,  1954 

J.  G.  McFetridge 

Phys.  &  Surg. 

Hinckley 

40 

U.  of  Manitoba 

Oct.  6,  1958 

John  P.  Mulder 

Veterinary- 

Eagle  Grove,  la. 

26 

Iowa  State 

Nov.  14,  1960 

Gordon  R.  Miller 

Veterinary 

Oakland,  Nebr. 

28 

Iowa  State 

June  21,  1962 

Dean  A.  Miller 

Phys.  &  Surg. 

DeKalb 

32 

St.  Louis  U. 

Dec.  28,  1877 

George  W.  Nesbitt,  Sr. 

N 
Regular 

Sycamore 

40 

U.  of  Buffalo 

Oct.  28,  1882 

J.  G.  Nittenauer 

Homeopathic 

Sycamore 

35 

Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll. 

June  16,  1892 

George  Wallace  Nesbitt,  Jr. 

Regular 

Sycamore 

23 

NWU. 

July  26,  1897 

John  Burke  Nesbitt 

Regular 

Sycamore 

24 

NWU. 

Dec.  17,  1898 

Herbert  Nevins 

Homeopathic 

Chicago 

39 

Hahnemann 
Hosp.  Coll. 

Sept.  18,  1900 

H.  C.  Neff 

Regular 

Detroit,  Mich. 

38 

Detroit  Coll.  Med. 

Aug.  19,  1911 

Oscar  Emil  Nelson 

Regular 

Sycamore 

35 

Chi.  Coll.  Med. 
&  Surg. 

Nov.  30,  1917 

Herman  J.  Neubauer 

Regular 

Hinckley 

24 

Chi.  Coll.  Med. 
&  Surg. 

Jan.  23,  1918 

Caryl  Linder  Nelson 

Regular 

Somonauk 

ca  25  NW  I 

Mar.  17,  1923 

Emery  Bowers  Neff 

Regular 

DeKalb 

U.  of  111. 

Feb.  14,  1935 

Andrew  F.  Nemec 

Regular 

DeKalb 

24 

Chi.  Coll.  Dent. 
Surg.,  Loyola  U. 

Aug.  15,  1940 

Russell  Emric  Newman 

Regular 

Sycamore 

27 

Chi.  Coll.  Dent. 
Surg. 

Nov.  28,  1945 

Charles  W.  Neal 

Dentist 

DeKalb 

34 

St.  Louis  U. 

May  6,  1887 

Albert  P.  Ohlmacher 

O 

Regular 

Sycamore 

21 

Exam.  State  Bd. 
of  Health 

May  4,  1909 

Albert  Okerstrom 

Regular 

Sycamore 

38 

Examination 
U.  of  111. 

Jan.  4,  1916 

James  Alpheus  Oliver 

Hinckley 

30 

Examination 

Jan.  17,  1941 

John  William  Ovitz,  Jr. 

Regular 

Sycamore 

26 

Examination 

July  11,  1913 

Norman  M.  Ogilvie 

Sandwich 

54 

Examination 

Aug.  8,  1960 

Stuart  K.  Olson 

Regular 

DeKalb 

32 

Examination 

Mar.  28,  1912 

John  William  Ovitz 

Physician 

Sycamore 

25 

NW  U. 

Jan.  8,  1878 

R.  W.  Pritchard 

P 

Regular 

Waterman 

35 

U.  of  Mich. 

Feb.  2,  1878 

M.  F.  Potter 

Regular 

Hinckley 

57 

Harvard 

Charles  Hamilton  Peterson 

Sandwich 

Winchester  Med. 
Coll. 

Sept.  18,  1885 

James  M.  Postle 

Regular 

Hinckley 

23 

U.  of  Mich. 

Aug.  16,  1886 

W.  A.  Pease 

Homeopathic 

Somonauk 

28 

Hahnemann  Med, 
Sch.,  Chicago 
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From  Oxen  to  Jets 


When  Registered 

Name 

School  of  Practice 

Residence 

Age 

Diploma 

Dec.  18,  1896 

J.  E.  Palmquist 

Regular 

DeKalb 

26 

U.  of  Minn. 

Aug.  11,  1897 

Albert  L.  Parks 

Regular 

Waterman 

26 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Sept.  17,  1898 

Clayton  A.  Patterson 

Dental  Surg. 

Genoa 

24 

Chi.  Coll.  Dent. 
Surg. 

June  14,  1899 

C.  W.  Prettyman 

Regular 

Chicago 

46 

Coll.  of  Phys.  & 
Surg.,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  28,  1899 

Vern  Anthony  Peterson 

Regular 

Somonauk 

26 

Atlanta  Coll. 
Phys.  &  Surg. 

Dec.  18,  1899 

Bird  C.  Powell 

Veterinary 

Sandwich 

28 

(Non-Grad) 

July  28,  1913 

C.  E.  Peel 

Regular 

Decatur 

45 

Exam.  Barnes 
Med.,  St.  Louis 

June  8,  1927 

W.  A.  Potter 

Regular 

Sandwich 

37 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

May  8,  1930 

Louis  James  Petritz 

Regular 

Rochelle 

36 

NWU. 

July  13,  1934 

Loyal  Wilbur  Peterson 

Malta 

Dec.  12,  1946 

Robert  T.  Pfundt 

Regular 

Hinckley 

27 

U.  of  Okla. 

Nov.  10,  1950 

Bernard  J.  Powers 

Dentist 

Mankato,  Minn. 

29 

Loyola  U.,  Chi. 
Coll.  Dent.  Surg. 

Feb.  4,  1953 

Robert  A.  Purdy 

Regular 

Shabbona 

26 

U.  of  111. 

Aug.  14,  1953 

Paul  K.  Povlsen,  Jr. 

Dentist 

Sycamore 

27 

Loyola  U.,  Chi. 
Coll.  Dent.  Surg. 

Sept.  5,  1953 

Harold  T.  Perry,  Jr. 

Dental 

Chicago 

27 

NWU. 

Mar.  5,  1878 

Edward  Quinn 

Q 

Regular 

Sycamore 

21 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Nov.  20,  1877 

Augusta  L.  Ridvus 

R 

Eclectic 

Genoa 

42 

Midwifery 

Eliza  H.  Root 

DeKalb 

Woman's  Hosp. 
Med.  Coll.  Chi. 

Frank  Dupont  Rollins 

Sandwich 

Bowdoin  Coll. 

May  13,  1886 

James  A.  Rutledge 

Regular 

Wallace 

25 

Rush  Med. 

Dec.  13,  1886 

Ezra  A.  Robinson 

Regular 

Kingston 

35 

U.  of  Vermont 

May  18,  1889 

Jay  H.  Radley 

Regular 

Hinckley 

25 

Coll.  of  Phys.  & 
Surg.,  Chicago 

April  12,  1897 

James  S.  Rankin 

Regular 

DeKalb 

27 

NWU. 

July  13,  1897 

Ellwood  Emory  Ross 

Dental  Surg. 

Shabbona 

NWU. 

Aug.  9,  1898 

Thomas  J.  Riste 

Regular 

Sycamore 

Feb.  6,  1900 

Fremont  U.  Rowan 

Veterinary 

DeKalb 

Jan.  31,  1901 

J.  H.  Riley 

Regular 

DeKalb 

Baltimore  U. 

June  30,  1899 

T.  Jefferson  Randall 

Regular 

Chicago 

Univ.  Med.  Coll., 
Kansas  City 

E.  L.  Ritzenthaler 

Dent.  Surgery 

DeKalb 

Sept.  25,  1907 

Bert  Millard  Rinehart 

Homeopathic 

DeKalb 

33 

Hahnemann  Med. 

Sch. 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Sept.  18,  1911 

Grant  Simpson  Reeder 

Regular 

Kirkland 

26 

Oct.  25,  1935 

L.  S.  Riley 

Dentist 

Sycamore 

29 

Chi.  Coll.  Dent. 

Surg. 

Mar.  2,  1937 

I.  Radeff 

Phys.  &  Surg. 

Kirkland 

46 

Loyola  U. 

Feb.  20,  1947 

Dennis  J.  Ryll 

Dentist 

Shabbona 

36 

Chi.  Coll.  Dent. 
Surg. 

Sept.  16,  1947 

Edward  Ross 

Regular 

Waterman 

39 

U.  of  111. 

Feb.  11,  1958 

Chester  Roe 

MD 

Rockford 

32 

U.  of  Mich. 

Feb.  19,  1958 

Charles  G.  Reitinger 

Dentist 

Sycamore 

28 

NWU. 

Dec.  28,  1877 

E.  R.  Smith 

S 

Regular 

DeKalb 

32 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Jan.  10,  1878 

Elija  J.  Smith 

Sycamore 

46 

12  yr.  practice 

When  Registered 


Name 


Register 

School  of  Practice 
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Residence 


Diploma 


Jan.  15,  1878 
Aug.  29,  1878 


John  Sumney 
F.  M.  Stinard 


Sept.  24,  1878       R.  B.  Spiess 


June  5,  1879 
April  5,  1884 

May  9,  1884 


Oct.  20,  1885 

July  19,  1888 

Feb.  21,  1889 

Mar.  13,  1889 
July  10,  1889 

July  14,  1890 

June  23,  1891 

July  26,  1892 
Aug.  4,  1893 

Mar.  10,  1894 
Aug.  10,  1899 

Nov.  4,  1899 

Mar.  16,  1893 

July  12,  1904 
Dec.  11,  1906 
April  29,  1907 
Nov.  25,  1908 
Dec.  1,  1909 


William  R.  Shiner 
F.  P.  Stiles 

J.  F.  Stevens 
O.  S.  Steward 

Hiram  F.  Smiley 

O.  B.  Stanart 

H.  O.  Smith 

William  Palmer  Sherman 
George  E.  Smith 

W.  H.  Simpson 

Colfax  Schuyler 

Alex  E.  Seastrand 
J.  F.  Snyder 

J.  W.  Sullivan 

C.  F.  Starkweather 

Charles  E.  Soule 

Wilbert  F.  Shallenberger 

James  Roland  Stott 
Ralph  T.  Smith 
Perry  L.  Smith 
Frank  L.  Smith 
Colfax  Schuyler 


Mar.  6,  1911  Fred  C.  Sheets 


June  2,  1911 
Aug.  7,  1911 
July  23,  1912 

Oct.  7,  1915 

Oct.  10,  1916 

Mar.  28,  19— 
July  23,  1917 

June  3,  1919 
June  19, 1919 


Clifford  E.  Smith 
H.  Clay  Schreck 
A.  C.  Spickerman 

J.  A.  Spickerman 

C.  J.  Shambaugh 

H.  Clay  Schreck 

Fred  Emanuel  Scheppler 

Dr.  Roscoe  E.  Sutton 
Harry  Edwin  Smith 


Regular 
Eclectic 

Eclectic 

Eclectic 
Homeopathic 

Regular 
Eclectic 

Homeopathic 

Homeopathic 

Homeopathic 

Regular 

Dentist 

Dental  Surg. 

Regular 
Dental  Surg. 

Regular 
Regular 

Regular 

Regular 


Regular 
Dental  Surg. 
Regular 
Dental  Surg. 

Regular 

Regular 
Osteopath 
Dental  Surg. 

Dental  Surg. 

Regular 

Osteopath 
Regular 

Regular 
Dental  Surg. 


Malta 
Waterman 

Kirkland 

Fielding 
Sandwich 

Shabbona 
Shabbona 

Sandwich 

Sandwich 

DeKalb 

Sandwich 
Genoa 

Sycamore 

DeKalb 

DeKalb 
Woodstock 

Chicago 
Chicago 

Morris 

Chicago 

DeKalb 
DeKalb 
Lee 
DeKalb 

DeKalb 

DeKalb 
DeKalb 
DeKalb 

DeKalb 

Cherry  Valley 

DeKalb 
Somonauk 

Fairdale 
Shabbona 


44  12  yr.  practice 
26     Eclectic  Med. 

Coll.,  Cincinnati 
33     Bennett  Med. 
Coll. 

28  Rush  Med.  Coll. 

29  Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll. 

24  Chi.  Med.  Coll. 
Eclectic  Med. 
Inst.,  Cincinnati 

45  Pultre  Med.  Coll., 
Cincinnati 
Hahnemann  Med. 
College 

36     Bennett  Med. 

Coll.,  Chicago 
28     Rush  Med.  Coll. 

St.  Bd.  Dental 

Exam. 

St.  Bd.  Dental 

Exam. 

St.  Bd.  Dental 

Exam. 
31     Rush  Med.  Coll. 

23  Chi.  Coll.  Dent. 
Surg. 

26     Rush  Med.  Coll. 
58     Berkeline  Med. 

Inst. 
36     Coll.  Phys.  & 

Surg.,  Chicago 

28  Barnes  Med.  Coll. 
St.  Bd.  Exam. 

24 

34     Rush  Med.  Coll. 

25  NW  U. 

24  NW  U. 

41      Chi.  Coll.  Dent. 
Surg. 

26  American  Coll. 
M  &  S 

27  Rush  Med.  Coll. 
24     Littlejohn  Coll. 

24  Chi.  Coll.  Dent. 
Surg. 

25  Chi.  Coll.  Dent. 
Surg. 

31      Burnett  Med. 
Coll. 

29  Littlejohn  Coll. 

25     Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll. 

Amer.  Med.  Coll. 
Examination 
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From  Oxen  to  Jets 


When  Registered 

Name 

School  of  Practice 

Residence 

Age 

Diploma 

Dec.  21,  1922 

William  L.  Shauk 

Regular 

Shabbona 

Central  Coll. 
of  P.  S. 

June  2,  1923 

Clarence  H.  Schaller 

Regular 

Malta 

Sept.  17,  1923 

Ghauncey  G.  Schuyler 

Dental  Surg. 

DeKalb 

23 

Chi.  Coll.  Dent. 
Surg. 

April  21,  1925 

Owen  M.  Stewart 

Dental  Surg. 

Sycamore 

30 

U.  of  111. 

Feb.  1,  1927 

E.  L.  Smith 

Dentist 

DeKalb 

28 

NWU. 

May  3,  1930 

W.  E.  Shallenberger 

Chicago 

49 

Barnes  Med.  Coll. 

Oct.  22,  1937 

Howard  E.  Spafford 

Regular 

DeKalb 

33 

U.  of  Mich. 

July  14,  1939 

Grant  Suttie 

Regular 

Genoa 

29 

U.  of  111. 

Aug.  22,  1941 

Chauncey  G.  Schuyler 

Regular 

DeKalb 

41 

Loyola  U. 

Nov.  5,  1941 

Sol  Scholnik 

Regular 

Genoa 

29 

Chi.  Med.  Sch. 

May  2,  1945 

G.  T.  Stolpestad 

Regular 

DeKalb 

44 

NWU. 

Aug.  28,  1947 

Robb  V.  Smith 

Regular 

DeKalb 

28 

Cornell  U. 

Aug.  25,  1950 

Louis  F.  Stigliani 

Dental  Surg. 

DeKalb 

29 

Chi.  Coll.  Dent. 
Surg. 

Feb.  24,  1951 

Stanley  W.  Smith 

Dental  Surg. 

Sandwich 

45 

Loyola  U. 

Aug.  25,  1951 

Robert  F.  Steinkamp 

Dental  Surg. 

Hinckley 

28 

Loyola  U. 

Mar.  24,  1953 

Ernest  G.  Sotrop 

M.D. 

Sandwich 

31 

U.  of  111. 

Sept.  9,  1957 

Milan  Susina 

Dentist 

Genoa 

39 

Chi.  Coll.  Dent. 
Surg. 

July  23,  1958 

Robert  E.  Schubert 

Dentist 

DeKalb 

37 

U.  of  111. 

Aug.  22,  1958 

James  Theodore  Saari 

Dentist 

Ft.  Bliss,  Texas 

37 

U.  of  111. 

Jan.  15,  1959 

Robert  Edgar  Schubert 

Orthodontist 

DeKalb 

37 

U.  of  111.,  U.  of 
Tenn. 

April  18,  1962 

F.  Kennedy  Slack 

Dentist 

DeKalb 

44 

U.  of  Mich. 

May  23,  1878 

Edward  Thomas 

T 

Regular 

Somonauk 

54 

Rush  Med. 

Oct.  13,  1884 

W.  E.  Treadwell 

Eclectic 

Maple  Park 

33 

Bennett   Coll.   Ec- 
lectic M.  &  S. 

May  27,  1886 

Thomas  G.  Tayler 

Regular 

East  Paw  Paw 

23 

Jefferson  Med. 
Coll.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

July  16,  1886 

Littleton  Thompson 

Regular 

Hinckley 

36 

Cincinnati  Coll. 
M.  &S. 

Aug.  2,  1897 

J.  D.  D.  Trumbauer 

Regular 

Kingston 

22 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

June  8,  1899 

Franklin  A.  Turner 

Regular 

Sandwich 

Coll.  of  Phys.  & 
Surg. 

Nov.  14,  1905 

William  DeCaux  Teliny 

Eclectic 

Crawfordsville, 
Indiana 

Eclectic  Med. 
Coll.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Mar.  21,  1907 

Frank  L.  Tucker 
Edward  Luke  Teskey 

Dentist 
Dentist 

Marion  Simms 
Dental  Coil. 

April  26,  1911 

Willard  Anthony  Thompson 

Regular 

Sandwich 

28 

Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll. 

Oct.  30,  1913 

William  F.  Turner 

Eclectic 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

56 

Amer.  Med.  Coll., 
St.  Louis 

Mar.  25,  1915 

Harry  W.  Trigger 

Regular 

Sycamore 

30 

Chi.  Coll.  M.  &  S. 

Feb.  15,  1924 

David  Orval  Thompson 

Regular 

Sycamore 

39 

Jan.  3,  1928 

E.  W.  Telford 

Regular 

DeKalb 

26 

NWU. 

Sept.  8,  1933 

Harold  Joseph  Trapp 

Regular 

Sycamore 

27 

Loyola  U. 

Nov.  17,  1951 

Wilbur  O.  Thompson 

Regular 

DeKalb 

32 

Loyola  U. 

Nov.  17,  1953 

William  G.  Thomas 

Regular 

Sycamore 

27 

NWU. 

Feb.  9,  1961 

Specer  L.  Toppen 

Dentistry 

DeKalb 

39 

U.  of  111. 

Register 
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When  Registered 

Name 

School  of  Practice 

Residence 

Age 

Diploma 

Jan.  2,  1878 

Valentine  Vermilye 

V 

Regular 

Sandwich 

58 

Coll.  Phys.  & 
Surg.,  N.Y.C. 

April  27,  1878 

John  P.  VanVoorhis 

Eclectic 

Wallace 

44 

Eclectic  Med. 
Inst.,  Cincinnati 

William  L.  VanBuskirk 

Olyphant,  Pa. 

28 

State  Board 
Dent.  Exam. 

Nov.  18,  1903 

James  G.  Valentine 

Phys.  &  Surg. 
W 

DeKalb 

60 

Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll. 

Dec.  12,  1877 

A.  J.  T.  Wolcott 

Allopathy 

Wallace 

35 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Jan.  9,  1878 

James  R.  Willis 

Allopathy 

Malta 

25 

Long  Island  Coll. 
Hosp.,  Brooklyn 

Jan.  16,  1878 

Francis  T.  Wright 

Allopathy 

DeKalb 

61 

Laporte  Med. 
College 

Mar.  19,  1878 

C.  Weirick 

Allopathy 

Waterman 

51 

U.  of  Berlin 

Feb.  27,  1879 

Alice  White 

Allopathy 

East  Paw  Paw 

81 

Mar.  21,  1882 

Olive  E.  Worcester 

Allopathy 

Sycamore 

23 

Woman's  Hosp. 
Med.  Coll. 

July  20,  1883 

Jewel  D.  Wetmore 

Homeopathy 

Malta 

24 

Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll. 

Oct.  3,  1883 

Solin  C.  White 

Regular 

Waterman 

45 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

April  14,  1884 

F.  J.  Weld 

Regular 

Fielding 

24 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

July  24,  1885 

Oscar  Wilson 

Regular 

Lee 

24 

U.  of  Mich. 

Charles  Winne 

Regular 

Sandwich 

U.  of  Mich. 

Sept.  8,  1892 

Letitia  A.  Westgate 

Regular 

Sycamore 

25 

NWU. 

Nov.  29,  1892 

Nathan  Weinberg 

D.D.S. 

Chicago 

24 

U.  of  Penn. 

Oct.  9,  1893 

Guy  J.  Wormley 

Regular 

Sandwich 

21 

Rush  Med.  Coll. 

Oct.  17,  1894 

J.  P.  Wayland 

Homeopathic 

Sycamore 

53 

Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll. 

Mar.  30,  1895 

Frank  N.  Wells 

Regular 

DeKalb 

26 

Chi.  Homeo. 
Coll. 

June  20,  1895 

Ghauncey  H.  Wilder 

Regular 

DeKalb 

29 

Chi.  Coll.  P.  &  S. 

June  23,  1900 

Henry  A.  Wyllys 

Regular 

Sept.  16,  1909 

Harry  G.  Wright 

Homeopathic 

DeKalb 

27 

Hahnemann  Coll., 
Chicago 

Sept.  25,  1914 

Rodney  A.  Wright 

Homeopathic 

DeKalb 

27 

Hahnemann  Coll., 
Chicago 

Aug.  30,  1915 

J.  W.  Wales 

Regular 

Kirkland 

31 

Chi.  Coll.  M.  &  S. 

Dec.  23,  1915 

Carl  H.  Wilkinson 

Regular 

Waterman 

49 

Chi.  Coll.  M.  &  S. 

July  22,  1922 

Joseph  S.  Wasson 

Dentist 

Somonauk 

24 

NWU. 

Oct.  2,  1925 

B.  J.  Wadey 

Regular 

Sycamore 

50 

Rush  Med. 

Sept.  14,  1935 

John  P.  Winn 

Regular 

Genoa 

33 

U.  of  111. 

May  24,  1939 

Stephen  J.  Wojcik 

Regular 

Shabbona 

37 

Loyola  U. 

Aug.  8,  1945 

Roy  M.  Wilson 

Dentist 

Sandwich 

55 

NWU. 

Jan.  8,  1958 

John  R.  Wessel 

Gen.  Prac. 

Hinckley 

32 

Jan.  23,  1878 

H.  A.  York 

Y 

Allopathic 

Shabbona 

33 

Chi.  Med.  Coll. 

Aug.  16,  1911 

Clarence  M.  Young 

Allopathy 

Shabbona 

24 

Chi.  Coll.  M.  &  S. 

Jan.  5,  1950 

Charles  William  Young 

Regular 

Sycamore 

31 

U.  of  111. 

County  Officers 


ELECTED  COUNTY  OFFICERS 

Hon.  Cassius  Poust,  Circuit  Judge 

Hon.  Ross  E.  Millet,  County  Judge 

James  B.  Livingstone,  Circuit  Clerk  and  Recorder 

Ralph  Joiner,  County  Clerk 

May  Penrod,  County  Treasurer 

Carl  A.  Swanson  Jr.,  States  Attorney 

Field  W.  Utter,  Sheriff 

D.  E.  Stitzel,  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Paul  V.  Van  Natta,  Coroner 

APPOINTED  COUNTY  OFFICERS 

Raymond  Robertson.  Circuit  Court  Reporter 

Ann  H.  Millet,  County  Court  Reporter 

Ladimir  J.  Moudry,  Master  in  Chancery 

Lucy  Elliott,  County  Court  Probation  Officer 

Howard  Kellett,  Circuit  Court  Probation  Officer 

Dr.  Charles  Paul,  County  Veterinarian 

Willard  W.  Williams,  County  Supt.  Highways 

Merle  BruSt,  Supt.  of  County  Home 

Maxine  Carr,  County  Nurse 

Doris  B.  Benson,  T.B.  Nurse 

Oliver  E.  Fraser,  Public  Administrator 

James  O'Grady,  Public  Defender 

Harold  A.  Rissman,  ^oning  Officer 

Herman  Edlund,  Commissioner  of  Noxious  Weeds 

Mary  Lou  Zumbro,  Child  Welfare  Worker 

Fred  G.  Shepard,  Bailiff,  County  Court 

George  Jesperson,  Bailiff,  Circuit  Court 

Clara  Deisz,  Bailiff,  Circuit  Court 

C.  R.  Brady,  Supervisor  of  Assessments 

Arnold  J.  Griffith,  Asst.  Supervisor  of  Assessments 

COURT  HOUSE  EMPLOYES 

James  E.  Boyle,  Assistant  States  Attorney 
Farwell  F.  Sawyer,  Asst.  Supt.  of  Schools 
J.  H.  Van  Natta,  Deputy  Coroner 
John  L.  Eddy,  Deputy  County  Clerk 
Doris  Carter,  Deputy  County  Clerk 
Martha  Smith,  Deputy  County  Clerk 
Jane  A.  Kuntz,  Deputy  County  Clerk 
Helen  McGetrick,  Deputy  County  Treasurer 
Mildred  V.  Smith,  Deputy  County  Treasurer 
Gwendolyn  Peterson,  Deputy  County  Treasurer 
Ellen  Hampa,  Sec.  Supr.  of  Assessments 
Hjalmar  C.  R.  Lund,  Deputy  Circuit  Clerk 
Agnes  Masterson,  Clerk,  Circuit  Clerk 
Alice  Swanson,  Clerk,  Circuit  Clerk 
Dixie  Wenger,  Clerk,  Circuit  Clerk 
Bonnie  Schmidt,  Clerk,  Circuit  Clerk 
Peggy  Jane  Kohler,  Clerk,  Circuit  Clerk 
Wilbur  Lamont,  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 
Jeanette  Weeks,  Office  Deputy  Sheriff 
Doris  Anderson,  Sec.  State's  Attorney 
Sharon  Molstad,  Office  Asst.  Supt.  of  Schools 


Mildred  Brown,  Sec.  Supt.  of  Highways 

Norma  Hickey,  Sec.  County  Veterinarian 

Alta  Thompson,  Nurse  and  Child  Welfare  Worker 

Paul  Shaw,  Day  Jailer 

Rudolph  C.  Anderson,  Day  Jailer 

Ray  Barton,  Night  Jailer 

Robert  Swanbum,  Night  Patrolman 

Robert  Utter,  Night  Patrolman 

Melvin  W.  Shaw,  Night  Patrolman 

Robert  Henigan,  Night  Patrolman 

Earl  Bennett,  Night  Patrolman 

Kenneth  Monroe,  Night  Patrolman 

Gladys  Utter,  Matron 

Ernest  Sloniker,  Janitor 

Leo  A.  Richardson,  Yard  Man 

ZONING  BOARD  OF  APPEALS 

C.  Edward  Raymond 
Elmer  Brooke 
Clinton  Langdon 
John  Hamill 
George  Tindall 

COUNTY  BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES 

Truman  Johnson— President 
Fred  Willrett 
Vernon  T.  Baker 
Griffith  Reid 
Davis  Warren 
Edward  Gallagher 

D.  J.  Lanan 

BOARD  OF  REVIEW 

Ross  E.  Minnegan — Chairman 
Edward  Sauber 
John  Whitman 

DeKALB  SANITARY  DISTRICT 

Philmore  Iskowich — President 

Henry  Meier — Vice  President 

Giles  L.  Findley— Clerk 

John  Leifheit — Attorney 

R.  F.  McCormick — Treasurer 

Donald  Henn — Engineer  and  Manager 

DeKALB  PARK  DISTRICT 
BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS 

Kenneth  Culver — President 
Robert  Ball — Vice  President 
Myron  W.  Madison — Secretary 
Robert  F.  McCormick — Treasurer 
George  Black 
Robert  Hunt 
Max  Lyon 
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SYCAMORE  PARK  DISTRICT 
BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS 

Dr.  H.  J.  Trapp — President 

Stanley  Gullberg — Vice  President 

Peter  H.  Magnoni — Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Bert  Holub 

M.  J.  Maertz 

Morris  Mabel 

#    *    * 

COURT  HOUSE 

BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 

Ross  E.  Minnegan — A/ton 
J.  Russell  McAllister — Clinton 
Rupert  Jordan — Cortland 
E.  A.  P.  Hutchison— DeKalb 
Milton  G.  Lambert — DeKalb 
Edward  McGirr — DeKalb 
B.  J.  Morgan — DeKalb 
Leonard  E.  Rich — DeKalb 
Philip  Schmidt— DeKalb 
Orville  Shipman — DeKalb 
J.  A.  Spickerman — DeKalb 
L.  B.  Gliddon — Franklin 
Ronald  W.  Evers — Genoa 
Donald  Lawrence — Kingston 
Rudolph  W.  Schafer— Malta 
L.  A.  Totman — Mayfield 
Olaf  Jossendal — Milan 
Mervin  O.  Svendsen — Paw  Paw 
Clifford  W.  Denton — Pierce 
John  L.  Fraser — Sandwich 
Lewis  Rex — Sandwich 
Floyd  Challand — Shabbona 
V.  H.  Grandgeorge — Somonauk 
Hugh  T.  McQueen — South  Grove 
George  Bark — Squaw  Grove 
Ralph  W.  Coultrip — Sycamore 
Walter  F.  Lenschow — Sycamore 
Earl  N.  Yeager — Sycamore 
Ralph  H.  Schoeffer— Victor 


DeKALB  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  -  1963 
Agriculture 

Challand — Chairman 

McQueen 

Rich 

Ralph  Schaeffer 

Circuit  Clerk 

Jordan 
Jossendal 

Lenschow — Chairman 
McAllister 


Coroner  and  Claims 

Gliddon 

Hutchinson — Chairman 

Lambert 

Rich 

County  Clerk 

Evers 

Ralph  Schaeffer 

Shipman — Chairman 

Yeager 

County  Home 

Coultrip 

McGirr — Chairman 

Svendsen 

Totman 

Education 

McAllister — Chairman 

Schmidt 

Shipman 

Spickerman 

Elections 

Evers 
Lenschow 
Gliddon — Chairman 
Morgan 

Finance 

Hutchison 

Rex 

Rudolph  Schafer — Chairman 

Totman 

Highways 

Bark — Chairman 

Challand 

Lawrence 

McQueen 

Morgan 

Judiciary 

Challand 

Fraser 

McGirr 

Svendsen — Chairman 

Legislative 

Fraser — Chairman 

Lambert 

McGirr 

Public  Welfare 

Gliddon 

Morgan — Chairman 

Rex 

Ralph  Schaeffer 
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Right  of  Way 

Jordan 

Lawrence — Chairman 

Minnegan 

Salaries 

Jordan 

Rudolph  Schafer 
Totman — Chairman 

Sheriff-  Building  -  Grounds 

Coultrip 

Denton 

McQueen — Chairman 

Rich 

Svendsen 

Zoning 
Bark 

McAllister 
Rex — Chairman 
Yeager 

Insurance 

Denton — Chairman 

Rex 

Schmidt 

Historical 

Jossendal 

Shipman 

Spickerman — Chairman 

Stitzel — Advisory 


County  Home  Building  (Advisory) 

Hutchison 

Minnegan — Chairman 
Morgan 
Rudolph  Schafer 

Forest  Preserve 
Finance 

Bark 

Hutchison 

Lenschow 

Rudolph  Schafer — Chairman 

Real  Estate  and  Improvement 

Challand 
Fraser 
Lambert 
Lawrence 
Yeager — Chairman 

Rules  and  Judiciary 

Denton 

Ralph  SchaefTer — Chairman 

Spickerman 

Advisory 

Giles  Findley — Chairman 
Stan  Magnuson 
State  Forester 
Russell  Pigott 
Dr.  George  Terwilliger 
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Able,  Jonathan,  206 
Abbott,  Mrs.  Charles,  142 
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Ace-Sycamore,  Inc.,  55 
Adams,  H.  A.,  203 
Adams,  Karl  L.,  155 
Addams,  Jane,  99,  100 
Adams,  Margaret,  xiii,  190,  192 
Adams,  Samuel,  113 
Adee,  Elmer,  213,  214 
Adee,  Frank,  213,  214 
Adkins,  Charles,  52 
Aerial  View  of  Northern  Campus, 

150 
Afton  Township,  170 
Agriculture,  43,  44,  45 
Aitken,  Dr.  Generva  S.,  86 
Alaben,  Max  T.,  32 
Alcor  Mfg.  Co.,  55 
Alden,  David,  49 
Aledden,J.  F.,  37 
Allen,  Floyd,  172 
Allen,  M.  V.,  123 
Allison,  Nathan,  30 
Allport,  Frank,  84 
Altgeld,  Gov.  John  P.,  149 
Alver,  Viola,  92 
Amos,  Mrs.  Walter,  142 
Anaconda  Wire  and  Cable  Co., 

55 
Anderson,  A.  E.,  37 
Anderson,  Andrew,  183 
Anderson,  Frank,  183 
Anderson,  Arthur,  37 
Anderson,  Charles,  41 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Clarion,  222 
Anderson,  Doris,  40 
Anderson,    Hazel    Newett,    xiii, 

102,  104 
Anderson,  A.  Lewis,  222 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Stewart,  95 
Anderson,  Robert,  9 
Anderson,  Vernon,  136 
Andres,  Howard,  197 
Andrews,  Mrs.  India,  145 
Angel,  Mrs.  Robert,  214 
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145 
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Bacon,  Ed.,  211 
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Baker,  D.  P.,  115 

Baker,  Robert,  132 

Ball,  Ralph,  183 

Ball,  Robert,  183 
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Banfield,  Benjamin,  198 

Banks,  Mrs.  Edward,  140 

Banks,  Lloyd,  132 

Barber,  Claude,  142 
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Barber,  Harry  H.,  58 

Bark,  George,  38,  41,  46,  203, 

215 
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Barrett,  John,  186 
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Beethan,  Robert  B.,  68 

Bell,  Mrs.  Clyde,  141 

Bell,  H.  F.,  86 

Bell,  Orton,  48 

Bend,  Mrs.  Mary,  145 

Benefactors,  93 

Benesch,  Dr.  L.  C,  82 

Bennett,  Alvah,  186 

Bennett,  James,  186 

Benson,  Dori,  40 

Benson,  Gunnar,  184 

Benson,  Mrs.  Walter,  140 

Berg,  Oscar  T.  D.,  198 

Berg,  Rachel,  137 

Berge,  Marvin  L.,  134 
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Bergstrand,  Mrs.  Arthur,  143 
Berkley,  Florence  B.,  131 
Better  Boxes,  Inc.,  59 
Betto,  Mrs.  Mae,  144 
Beveridge,  George,  211 
Beveridge,  James,  202,  212 
Beveridge,  James  H.,  212 
Beveridge,  John  L.,  212 
Beveridge,  J.  J.,  34 
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Boston,  Thomas,  200 
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Boston,  William,  132 
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Bowers,  Mrs.  Williams,  207 
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Boyd,  G.  D.  R.,  113 

Boyle,  Hugh,  210 
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